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THIS FAIR LUMINOUS MIST 


.., DR. P. 8. SASTRI 
Head of the Department of. English, 
- Nagpur University 


'. Coleridge -was deeply interested in light and colour. Some of 
his poems aré. sharply distinguished by the way the sense of colour 
operates. in them. The Ancient Mariner differs from Christabel 
precisely in this respect. He held: ''Colour iè eminently sub- 
servient to beauty, because it-is susceptible of forms, 1.6. , outline, 
and yet is a sensation, But a rich mass of scarlet clouds, seen 
withoul any attention. io ihe form of the mass or of the parís,. 
may be-à delightful. but. ‘not à beautiful object or colour.'* Plotinus, 
it may be recalled, recognised the beauty of simple colours.” Colour 
has a unique significance in ‘that it gives a form, a definiteness - 
to the imaginative visions of the artist; and Coleridge’s poetry ` 
presents us.not with the riot of colour, but with subdued shades. 
"The star of eve' that looks 'serenely brilliant’ (100) and the ‘calm 
pensiveness’ (155) are. preferred.* 


Coleridge: preferred quiet seclusion, “soft light .and places of 
retreat. Evening thus becomes a favourite. ‘The grey clouds ‘shadow- 
ing the sunny fields’ (107) ‘the shadow of the leaf and stem above 
dappling its sunshine’ (180), ‘the thin blue flame’ that ‘lies on my 
low-burnt fire’ - (240), ‘a green and silent spot’ and ‘a quiet spirit- 


1 An: 1.197. 
Podium CReu 54. 


3'The numbers in brackets refer to the pages of the Poems of 8. T. Coleridge (O. 8,4. d 
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healing nook’ (256-7), and ‘a pleasure in the dimness of the stars’ 
(264) are frequent. In The Improvisatore we read : 


Those sparkling colours, once his boast 
Fading, one by one away, : 

Thin and hueless as a ghost, 

Poor fancy on her sick bed lay (467). 


This colour sense is not obtrusive and riotous, and as such acquires 
a value. Some poets may deliberately give us a riotous colour- 
scheme. But here we have one equally deliberate in presenting D 
colour scheme that is not riotous but fascinating. 

Coleridge did attach significance to colours. A notebook entry 
reads : “Blue, red, and yellow make a neutral colour."* It looks 
as though he were experimenting with colours like a scientist. 
Another entry reads: “The lowest part of the flame (of a) Candle 
is always blue—when the flame is sufficiently elongated so as to be 
just ready to (smoke; the tip is always red.’’* The flame does 
occur frequently in his poems ; and it. is likely that it has its 
origins in Dante’s Inferno. i 

Joy is the immanent principle of creative imagination. This 
is an inward.joy which appears to be one with the Soul or x Spirit. i 


From this principle "E EE MDC 


flows all that charms or-ears or sight, —— " es 
All melodies the echoes of that 5 voice, Roper 
All colours a suffusion from that light; Y 


The ancestry of colour is in the soul; and it comes ‘trailing clouds 
of glory from the’ spirit. "Colour is a spirit permeating the senses, . 
the physical or external appearances of things. “He seems to.com- 
spare imagination with colour’ when he wrote : ''As ‘when the taper’s 
white cone of flame is seen double, till the eye moying . brings 
ihem into one space. and then they become one—so did the idea 
in my imagination coadtinate with your present form soon after 
I first gazed upon you." The reference isto Sara. ` 

A close look at Coleridge' s approach to colour reveals an interest- 
ing pattern. First colour in general. "Thé robes spun by folly and- 
flaunted by fashion have the ‘hues gay-varying' that *wanton in 
ihe sun' (10). There are ‘fancies of a gayer hue’ (242) The 
moment the dream of pleasure vanishes, he:finds the scene wearing 

* Notebooks, ed. K. Coburn; I. 664. 

5 Ibid. ; 1. 14 


€ Dejection : An Ode, I. 78-5. 
" Anima Poetae, 179. 
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‘a gloomy hue’ (25). He speaks of;'day dreams whose tints with 
sportive brightness glow’ (47), and there are ‘many tinted streams’ . 
(118).. The waters of the otter have many tints and the riverbed 
is “veined with various dyes’ (48). s , 

As Bradley observed, Coleridge observed light and colour ‘‘with 
the intentness and accuracy of a painter or a man of science. He 
 'eould use and describe them with that spontaneous felicity which 
rarely failed him when his object, whether outward or inward, was 
clearly pictured or firmly grasped ; and sometimes their emotional 
or imaginative significance is vaguely indicated or expressed in his | 
descripiion."* Accordingly some of his finest expressions give a 
voice to incommunicable experiences of colours. Such are ‘the 
lambent flame of joy’, the ‘wreaths of sober hue’ and the ‘rich 
hues that paint the clouds of eve’ (50, 54). We find that ‘fancy’s 
vivid colourings stream’ forth (80) and that fancy too could watch 
‘the saddening tints of eve’ (24) with a wistful eye. The cres- 
cent moon, he writes, ''partook not of the motion ; her own hazy 
light filled up the concave, as if it had been pointed and the 
colours had run.” The idea of motion dominating colour makes 
the latter an organic existent with a destiny anda value all its 
own. There is another more valuable passage in his notebook which 
reads: ‘“‘The soul within the body—can I, any way, compare this to 
‘the reflection of the fire seen through my window on the solid wall, 
seeming, of course, within the solid wall, as deep within as 
the distance of the fire from the wall ? I fear I can make nothing 
of it’’ Then he proceeds to tell us that he ‘‘saw a phantom 
of my face upon the nightcap which lay just on the middle of 
my pillow—it was indistinct but of bright colours, and came only 
as my head bent low. Was it the action of the rays of my face 
upon my eyes ?'" Next he comes to “‘note the beautiful luminous* 
shadow of my pencil-point which follows it from the candle, or 
rather goes before it and illuminates the word I am writing”. 
Then he lights a flame ''and the letters of the book looked by 
the unsteady flare just as through tears or in dizziness". This 
is not the dream of a sick brain, but a vision of one who is 
intensely aware of the spiritual character of colour. In Coleridge’s 
outlook colour has angelic, human, and demonic values. Yet through- 
out it is charged with life. ‘Flowers of sober tint’ are at the 


8 A, C. Bradley : 4 Miscellany (1929), p. 177. 
9 Anima Poetae, 19. i 
10 Tbid.; 54-6. 
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poetic mount (103) and there is also ‘a sage of sober hue’ (800). 
In a strain of Miltonic self-dedication he speaks of . 
that divine and nightly whispering voice, 
« Which from my childhood to maturer years 

Spake to me of. predestinated wreaths, 

Bright with no fading colours! (174). — 
Colour is an immortal spirit: it is bright and it knows no fading, 
for it is beyond time unlike pleasure which. has only the satis 
- bloom’ (150). : 7 
* Sometimes Coleridge combined a variety “of colours to evoke the 
all-inclusive character of the spirit. When the moon fades to 
‘shadowy-pale’ and before the morning ‘streaked the Hast with rosy 
light’; the pixies sip the dews ‘clad in robes of rainbow hues’. 
"They retreat to the cave ‘blackened over with age’. Round the 
roots that canopy it, the ivies bind ‘their mantle green’ ; and here 
‘is the ‘foliage pale’ that shields them ‘from the Tyrant’s mid-day 
rage’. They weave ‘gay dreams of sunny-tinctured hue’ ang glance 
before the poet (42). In The Ancient - ‘Mariner many colours | join 
cd to disrupt the harmony of being : 


^ About, about, in reel and rout. 

The death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, ` 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 

: (il. 127-80) 


The colours. in. The Ancient Mariner are rich and varied. They 
are indicated by. the words emerald burning, copper, aflame, fire- 
flags, blue, white, red, awful red, green, glossy, lightning, black, velvet 
black, golden, crimson and yellow. As Bradley observed, ‘‘Christabel is 
the more totally and utterly Coleridgean of the two poems, The 
colours of The Ancient Mariner are imagined for a poetic purpose 
and - the. purpose is achieved to perfection ; but they are not the 
colours; that Coleridge's eyes saw when they were shut, nor those 
that rose before his dreaming imagination when, as so often happened, 
it was left to do what it would.'!. 

The colour. that fascinated him is not.vivid, rich, or deep. It is 
colour which.is almost synonymous with light or shade : 


that branchless ash, 
Unsunn'd and damp, whose few poor yellow leaves . . 
Ne’er tremble in the gale, yet tremble still,: 


31 A Miseallany, p. 188. 
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Fann'd by the water-fall! and there my friends 
Behold the dark green file of long lank weeds, 
That all at once (a most fantastic sight !) 

Still nod and drip beneath the dripping edge 
Of the blue clay-stone (179). 


Fancy in Nubibus may give us ‘rivers of gold’ and 'erimson banks’ 
and The Ancient Mariner may offer us a rich feast. But these 
poems do not reveal the true Coleridgean approach to colour. Lamb, 
he visualises,’ would behold ‘purple heath-flowers’, . ‘yellow light’ 
and ‘blue ocean’; and then would apprehend 


such hues 
As veil the Almighty spirit, when yet he makes 
Spirits perceive bis presence (180). 


The spirit becomes determinate because -of colour. In a way colour 
is a symbol of finitude, of particularity, of: a distortion of the 
Absolute spirit, when too much of colour i is bestowed on the iapprehen: 
sion of objects. 


In -Christabel there is very ‘little colour. The thin grey cloud 
is spread on high; the full moon looks both small, and dull. 
. Geraldine has a colourless. silken robe that shines shadowy ; and 
the gems entangled in her hair may glitter, but they have no 
colour. The light glimmers in the hall and there is a silver lamp 
which burns dead and dim. Christabel has blue eyes, but the 
glittering eyes of Geraldine have no colour. ''In the whole poem"', 
says Bradley, “‘there is hardly a touch of colour beyond the green 
of the snake in Bracy’s dream, the blue of Christabel’s eyes and 
of the veins of the. witch’s feet, the. green of the moss and 
' mistletoe on the Oak, and the red of its last leaf.'''? 


White colour has.a symbolic significance of purity,. iy 
.innocence. But in the hands of Coleridge most colours are ambivalent. 
. He writes that the warriors blessed Ninathoma, ‘the white-bosomed 
Maid’ (80). There is the *wbite-robed purity of soul’ (44) and there is 
also ‘the white-robed multitude of slaughtered saints’ (142). The Otter 
smooths to rest ‘his silver water’ (48). There is ‘the paly Radiance soft 
and sad’ when he meets the maidens ‘in moonbeams ciad’. In ‘the 
gleams of dawn’ he finds that ‘silver lustre’ sleeps on the lake (49, 62). 
‘When the mariner sees his native country, ‘the bay was white 


. 3 Ibid, 188. ` 
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with silent light." Life's current-'silvery stole beneath the pensive 
moon' (59). More explicitly we have 'the crystal river of life' (122). 
Moonlight, the stream of life, and the soul are all in white. 


True Love's diens 
White Blossom of the Myrtle ! (176). 


. Innocence comes here in white, and this innocence is related to 
true love to make the colour complex. The cloud in Lewti is ‘thin, 
and white, and very high’ (254). Prior to his repentance, the Mariner 
begins to accept God's universe as good- and beautiful. Then the 
water-snakes appear to move in 1 tracks of shining white leaving trails 
of ‘elfish light". 

The hillside mansion, symbolic of the Muses’ home, is ‘spark- 
ling white’ (442). The spirit of -poetry too is white ; and when we 
notice the soul’s translucence thro’ her crystal shrine (455), the 
simple colour has acquired a-completely complex value. 


White and black provide the background of The Wanderings f 
Cain. Open moonlight, moonlight shadows, speckled suri and dark as 
a cavern are some of the expressions which lead Cain to say : ‘I might 
abide in darkness and blackness, and .an empty space.’ ‘Moonlight 
appeared for a moment like a dazzling portal’, ‘The black abundant 
locks’ of Cain’s hair ‘were stained and ‘scorched’. Near-by there is the 
‘wide interval of thin white sand’. Slowly the face of Cain became 
‘pallid, as the reflection of the sheeted lightning on the heavy-sailing 
night-cloud'. The naked skin of the shape that was like. Abel ‘was 
like the white sands beneath their feet’ ‘and even ‘the sands rose 
like white mists behind the steps of Cain’ (289-91). _ AE 

Alice was asked to put ‘on her-'dress of green’, but she ‘sate 
loosely wrapt in maiden white’ (469-70). Here is:a faint trace of the 
other aspect of the symbolic significance of the colour white. As the 
Albatross continued to perch on the ship, 


all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moonshine, 
The white moonshine glimmers at a time when it Saghe. to have 
shone serenely bright. Later we read : : 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam ' flew, 

The furrow followed free.*. ` 
1 The Ancient Mariner, l. 480.- - 
M Ibid., ll. 974-5. 


15 Ibid, ll 77-78. 
16 Tbid., i, 108-4. 
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This was an unnatural movermew acquiring a colour not proper 
to the context. 


Pale is a form of the white and this may be one source of ambi. 
valence. We have, ‘cloisters pale’ (64) and ‘pale anxiety’ (69). 
Jealousy has ‘feverous fancies pale’. With ‘the windings of her dark 
machine’ oppression emerges ‘terror-pale’ (86) ; and 


On Love's pale cheek, the tearful gleam ` 
Of pleasure smiles as faint yet beauteous lies 
The imaged Rainbow on a willowy stream (87). 


The pale cheek of love and the willowy stream are taken to 
be similar. The ‘white-lowered Jasmin and the broad-leaved- 
Myrtle’ are said to be the ‘meet emblems of innocence and love’ 
(100) ; and yet Geraldine ‘puts on her silken vestments white'." She 
was ‘tied on a palfrey white’ and with the white steeds, the five 
warriors ‘crossed. the shade of night’ .!* 


I.saw a cloud of palest hue, 
Onward.to the moon it passed ; 
Still brighter and more bright it grew, 
With floating colours not a few, 

- Till it reached the. moon at last. (254) 


This makes out pale to be the basic source for a variety of bright 
colours. It looks like a metaphy sic of colour. The palest hue is 
that of the cloud, and it borders on dimness. After Life-in-Death won 
the Mariner, the moon rises : : 


The T were > dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white.'* 


When Christabel and Geraldine passed the hall lightly, 


The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying.*° 


This situation causes surprise to Christabel, They pass through 
glimmer and gloom, and even ‘the silver lamp burns dead and dim’.” 
Fear is ‘the wild-visaged, pale, eye-starting wretch’ (111). We are 


Y Christabel, l. 364. 

18 Ibid., il. 84, 87-8. 

1 The Ancient Mariner, ll. 206-7. 
20 Christabel, ll. 156-7... 

71 Ibid., 1. 184. 
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told that the rustic's eye . f 
From the drear desolate whiteness of his fields 
Rolls for relief to watch the skiey tints 
And clouds slow-varying their huge imagery (188). 
He finds his Lewti : 5 


And even so my pale wan cheek 
Drinks in as deep a flush of beauty ! (254)... 
If Lewti e 
dreamt that I had died for care ; 


Al] pale and wasted I would seem, 
Yet fair withal, as spirits are ! (256). : 
Pale and white are associated with the Spirits. Hated and cursed 


by her mother, Mary stood 


as pale as any ghost of. night 
. That wanteth flesh and blood (272). 


The ‘curse mem Edward ‘all pale and wan with fear’ (274). 
He had ‘marked oppression, terror-pale’ (86) and this oppression 
reveals ‘the windings of her dark machine’ (86). l 

Grey reveals yet another aspect of white. From ‘the stony 
- mount’ in ‘the valley of seclusion? he sees the ‘grey clouds that 
shadowing spot the sunny fields’ ; and here 'it seemed like Omni- 
presence’ (107). As the cloud recedes from the moon ‘its hues are 
dim, its hues are grey’; and a few moments later ‘it is whitef than 
before’ ! This state of the cloud is compared to his poor white cheek 
when he lies on his couch ‘a dying man for love of Lewti’ (254). E 

When: Christabel was in a really helpless state, we have the 
hidden moon behind ‘the thin grey cloud spread on high’. This grey 
cloud ‘covers but not hides the sky’.2? The grey cloud covers precisely 
when something awful was about to happen. The grey overshadows 
the fateful meeting of Christabel with the enigmatic Geraldine. And 
yet we are told of ‘the grey-haired friar’** who told Christabel of the 
visit of the spirit-of her mother. Bard Bracy was to inform Lord 
Roland that Sir Leoline would meet him on the way 

with all.his numerous array J^ 
4 White with their panting. pili 8 foam. m 
There is even a ‘spotless page of virgin white’ (482). In Love's 
Apparition and Evanishment we read : ^ 
22 Ibid., Il. 16-20. 


33 Ibid., 1. 198. 
34 Ibid., ll. 509-10. 
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thee, O genial Hope, 
Love's elder sister! thee did I behold, 
Drest as a bridesmaid, but all pale and cold, 
With roseless cheek, all pale and cold and dim (489). 


Hope is drest as a bridesmaid in red as the wedding-guest tells us ; 
and the same red comes with Geraldine too. But this bridesmaid is 
pale and cold and dim because of the unfortunate situation. Later 
we are told that the finite form is 'itself an earthly sun of pure 
intensest white’ (495). 


Were it not better hope a nobler doom, 
Proud to believe that with more active powers 
On rapid many-coloured wing 
We thro’ one bright perpetual spring . 
Shall hover round the fruits and flowers, 
Screened by those clouds and cherished by 

i f those showers ! (148). 


White carries with it youth and immortality. 

Black is another hovering hue in the poems. ‘Dark despair’ has 
‘deadened tints’, and ‘beauties pale’ (55). The starless sky is the 
‘Heaven’s darkened face’ and the heavens then reveal only ‘one 
large Black letter’ that can be symbolically expressed by O. (486). 
. ‘Death’s dark house’ comes with ‘time’s shadowy tide’ (16). Dark is 
associated with evil, ignorance, error, hell. ‘Black horror’ (73) and 
‘the black tide of death’ (129) are fwo interesting expressions that 
.we come across. .The ‘gloom-pampered man’ sits ‘in black soul- 
jaundiced fit’ (98). We read that ‘dark and deadly is a coward’s 
hate’ (157). ‘Stormy blackness’, 'storm-black Heaven’ and ‘the 
darkling foe’ come together with the ‘eye of fire from some uncertain 
cloud’ (165). The viper thoughts that emerge from dejection, from ° 
„tbe loss of joy, are ‘Reality’s dark dream’; and they ‘coil around my 
mind'." Yet the spirit that sweeps ‘the wild Harp of time’ presents 
its “dark inwoven harmonies’ (160). The raven that comes to the old 
oak tree was blacker ‘than blackest jet’. (169). With ‘blackest mass’ 
the ancient ivy makes the ‘dark branches’ of the ‘fronting elms’. 
‘gleam a lighter hue through the late twilight’ (180-1). The contrast 

between white and black is a complete one : 


|... Bo shines my Lewti’s forehead fair, 
'« Gleaming through her sable hair (253). 
35 Dejection, ll. 94-5. i 
2—2085P—IV 
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In this conirast the white gathers an intensity and a depth. 


There are places where the dark is enigmatic. Around and above 
sovran Blanc l 


Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass (377). 


The same scene appears also as the ‘crystal shrine’ of Blanc. None 
can say whether this dark has a sinister association., But when we 
are told that what belongs to man is only l 


Dark fluxion, all unfixable by thought, 
A phantom dim of past and future wrought (487), 


the dark is symbolic of pain; suffering and igüoránce. The mariners 
watch the approaching $péctre-bark “with throats unslaked, with black 
lips baked'.* The mariner proceeds to ‘establish normal relations 
with God and the universe. But Natureis violént as the curse from 
the dead men’s eyés is yet alive : 


And the rain poüred down from one black cloud ; 
The Moon wüs at its edge.” 


The black cloud releases. the white drops of inercy ; for, the black 
gives a beauty to the forms. ‘The sombre hours’ of the night have 
‘dark robes dripping with the heavy dew’ ; and the night that is the 
‘mother of wildly-working dreams: is the ‘sorceress of the ebon throne’. 
Over the ‘raven brow’ of night ‘heaven’s lucent roses glow’; and over 
. her ‘sable vest’ clouds ‘float in light drapery’ drést ‘in watery colours.’ 
The pixies dance when ‘the pale moon sheds a softer day’; and the 
cheek of the unboastful maid is. tinged ‘with livelier hues’ (48-4).- 
This pictorial effect has emerged from an imaginative concentration on 
the dark. Sas TE 

Red has its soul in Inferno. One ‘can then be ‘red with guilt’ 
(422). The flames of conscience are evidently taken ‘to ‘consume 
the individual concerned. It is a kind of spiritual fever, ‘just as 
there is ‘fever garbed in scarlet vést’ (81). Elsewhere, ‘red from 
the tyrant’s wound I shook the ‘Lance’ (05). We have ‘red ruin’ 
(116) and ‘black ruin’ (121). There was adultery, ; 


the abhorred Form 
Whose scarlet robe was stiff with earthly pomp, 
Who drank iniquity in cups of-gold (121). 


35 The Ancient Mariner, l. 157. 
27 Ibid., H. $2001, 
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The fina] destruction is imaged as ‘the  black-visaged, red-eyed 
friend’ (124). This does not prevent the poet from writing the 
lines— 
Dismally 
The dark-red dawn now glimmered ; but its gleams 
Disclosed no face of man (188). 


Dawn is an awakener, is a spirit, not a human being. Such a dawn is 
dark-red. 

Red symbolises war, strife, a kind of mutiny. He visualises 
the yoking of ‘the red lightnings to the volleying car’ of the 
‘mutinous clouds’ (183) and this red, as it appears in Dante, does not 
belong to the earth : 


engendered by fierce Hate. 

Fierce Hate and gloomy Hope, a Dream arose, 
Shaped like a black cloud marked with streaks of fire. 
It roused the Hell-Hog (141). 


The black and red dream emerging from hatred rouses the 
hell-hog who evidently cannot be frightened. Red is of the 
strife. 


Black rose the cloud and a (as in a dream) 
their reddening shapes, transformed to warrior hosts, 
Coursed o'er the sky (143). 


It is an inward strife that is better embodied in this riotous colour ; 
‘and Goleridge’s aversion to red is a part of his liking for subdued 
colours. 

‘The heavy sailing clouds of night’ are overtaken by ‘fair 
varieties of light’; and it is here that ‘the horizon kindles with 
so rich a red’ (150). Rèd does therefore belong to the pattern of 
beauty ; it cannot lie outside of the beautiful. This may be another 
explanation for’ the ambivalent use of symbols and colours by 
Coleridge. Destruction is a vulture that ‘lies by livid fount, or 
red volcanic stream’ (168). The sweltered cattle ran ‘scared by the 
red and noisy light’ of fire (239). There was 


The churning-plant of sovereign power, A 
That grew in clefts and bore a scarlet flower (250). 


The sovereign power makes the plant bear the scarlet flower. It 
“needs a great exertion to bring forth the-red, It is usually said 
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that one has to exert to be virtuous, not to be vicious. Then 
the red is the fruit of a struggle to realize the good. As Edward 
told Mary that he wished she were his bride, ‘she was scarlet’ (270). 
Why she should turn red . may be divined if it is an ordinary. 
incident in a normal life. But here the context makes it plain 
that Mary does and does not want to wed; and the red is 
emblematic of this state of mind. We hear aleo of ‘joy’s red 
nectar’ (52). - 
Red and brown.are linked together when we find a ses 
flower ‘peeping for her russet stem’ and. unfolding 'timidly' in the 
‘dark, frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering month'. which gazes. 
upon her ‘with blue voluptuous eye’ (148-9). Similar combinations 
of other colours with red appear frequently. The devils ‘jacket was 
red and his breeches were blue’ (320). The Mad Monk cries 
remembering his Rosa: l mE 


Why must the hills so many flow'rets bear, : 
Whose colours to a murder'd maiden's blood, 
Such sad resemblance were ? (848). - 


Then he “beholds ‘the stormy clouds above that flashed £0 red a 
gleam’ (118). The red gleam need not be associated with the storm 
always, for in another passage we find that 


The Sun is not yet risen, 
But the dawn lieg red on the dew (469). 


The dawn is red, and it is NS the awakener, the herald of light 
and wisdom. 

‘The landscape -bursts on “his sight with two ‘crescent hills, a 
circular vale and grey stone cottages ; and he slowly ‘sketches &$& 
scene of a sleeping child, to tell us at the end that it is all 


. A-curious picture, with a master’s haste 
|. Sketched on a strip of pinky-silver skin, 
Peeled from the birchen bark (918): 


Tt is a significant but a highly ambiguous - passage in The Anctent 
Mariner that ‘gives us a new insight into the meaning of the word 
red : . of Seu, oe 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head |. 
The glorious Sun uprist.* —— 


28 [bid., ll. 97-8. k = T e 
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God's head may be dim and red, while the glorious sun uprose 
unlike it. It is also possible to argué that the glorious sun uprose 
like God’s own head which is not dim and red. The uprising of 
the glorious sun is symbolic of the resurrection and ascension. The 
red is to be attributed either to God or to the sun. In either 
way, it carries a spiritual significance. But as we proceed through 
the poem, we are taken aback by the lines : 


. But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red.” 


This awful red, as has been pointed out earlier, has come from the 
Inferno of Dante. Paradise and Hell seem to meet in red. The 
effulgence of the bright angelic forms and the mythical fires 
of hell are gathered into the colour of blood. The angelic spirits 
leaving the dead bodies of-the mariners are the ‘many shapes’ and 
‘shadows’ that came ‘in crimson colours’. These are the ‘trimson 
shadows”. But if the rose is red and if the bride is red, earthly 
pleasure too can assume the same colour : 


The birde hath faced into the hall, 


Red as a rose is she.?* 
X T 


This redness is in direct opposition to.the redness of the mariner's guilt 
and both ‘these are excluded by the redness of the glorious sun or that 
of God. 


There are moments when life ‘appears to be synonymous with 
death ; and the mockery of such life is evoked by the red colour : 


There is not wind enough to twirl ‘ 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light. and hanging so bigh, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.?? 


The last red leaf may be: symbolic'of the spirit which mocks at 
flesh and blood, at the appearances claiming to be identical with 
the spirit. „The littie child is essentially divine and also red— 


29 [bid., ll- 269-71. 
. 9 Jbid., ll. 488-5 
81 Ibid., Ul. 838-4, . 
32 Christabel, Wl. 48-52. 
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A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 
That always finds, and never Seeks, 
Makes such a division to-the sight 
As fills à father’s eyes with light,” l 


The redness here is symptomatic of the Qura, of the halo sorrounding 
the crown of the divine, 

‘Now sheds the setting Sun a purple gleam’ (49). The setting 
sun being fascinating and pleasant in Coleridge’s poetry, purple is 
not sinister. Young Zephyr throws profusely his fresh flowers 
along the impurpling vale, the purpling vale and elfin-haunted grove: 
(44). The snake never lurked beneath the ‘simple hues’ of the. early 
flowers ; and l ves 


No purple blóom the Child of Nature brings 
From Eitory s night-shade (66). : 


- The putple is then an ethically charged colour. The spiry turrets of 
convent swim ‘amid yon purple gloom ascending dim’ (250). The 
purple gloom may be the gloom that ‘favours aemm and 
other inward activities. 

In The Keepsake we have the ae RS bells’ of the tall 

foxglóve, the rose standing ‘like some boasted beauty of past years’, 
and ‘that blue and bright-eyed floweret of the brook’ (845). Then we 
pass to ‘the snow-white silk’ and Emméline’s ‘auburn hair’ (846). In 
The Picture we have ‘the purple whorts’ and the ‘dun-red bark’ of 
the fir-trees. The ‘western gale’ ‘wearied with his flower-caressing 
sport’, supinely ‘slumbers on a violet bank’. (43). Violet is & symbol 
of rest and refreshment for the the weary spirit of man. 
. Some colours are at times employed to evoke a feeling of repulsion. 
It may be physical or spiritual. Stanhope ‘redeemed nobility from 
‘leprous stain’ (89). This is heightened by a strange fascination for 
the leper. The spectre-woman, life-in-Death is described as a leper : 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy.** 


Red, white and yellow are combined ; and white, which was some- 
times symbolic. of purity, becomes an indicator of leprosy. It is 


9$ Ibid., ll. 656-61. 
3X The Ancient Mariner, H, 190- 2. ` 
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likely that Coleridge was thinking of the behaviour of Jesus towards 
the lepers. A more valuable passage reads: 


There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken tobe of white, 

That shadowy in-the moonlight shone : 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 
Her blue-veined feet unsandaled were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 

‘The gems entangled in her hair. 


Geraldine is white and is dressed in white under the white moonlight 
that is partly hidden by the grey cloud. The white of her neck makes 
white robe look pale and dull like the moon. Without speaking of her 
directly and explicitly as a leper, the poet makes her one. Stained 
with spiritual corruption, she is a leper of a different order. “She is 
‘evidently of the genus of Death-in-life. The appearance of leprosy is 
made more prominent by the contrasting blue-veined and unsandaled 
feet. = 

The colour of the rose is charged with an emotional value indi- 
cative of beauty, youth and freshness. It is innocence on the thres- 
hold of experience. In the Songs of the Piwies we are told that they 
will ‘from the nectar-bredthing Rose extract a Blush for Love’ (44). 
In another poem -he obsérves that he observés that he saw ‘a sleeping : 
love’ within the petals of a rose ; and this love has ‘a beamy wreath 
of many a lucent hue’, while his cheek ‘all purple glowed’ (45). 
The nectar-breathing rose has an äir of immortality and it tends to be 
in the eternal present alone. ‘As the ‘glitter of the dew’ is scattered 
‘on ‘the rose’s ‘hue’, the ‘maid ‘darts a blush of deeper red’ 
(64). "The dew béighténs the colour and beauty of the rose and ° 
makes it suggestive "of deep, youthful love. ‘Thalia lost her rosy 
‘hoes, and sickéned at ‘her lays’ (67). The loss is permanent and 
therefore more damaging. The ‘kisses of his -gentle love float ‘like 
'ineltéd rubies, over my pallid cheek’ (96). In all these instances we 
find affection, love, emotional excitement, innocence and youthfulness 
ruggested by the rose. And the ‘pearly flood’ of a mother’s tears 
of joy fall on her ‘sweet infant’ 

‘As the full:blown rose,  . 
Surcharged with dew, bends-o'er‘its‘neighbouring bud (152). 

Th relation ‘of the dew to the rose is one :of maternal affection. 


35 'Q hristabel, 158-65. — 
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But the tale is different with the bearing of the snow towards 
the rose : 
The snowy peaks began to lose | 
In glittering silver lights their rosy hues (248). 

The peaks lose their rosy hues as the snow begins to charge them 
with an unearthly glitter ; and glittering has strange associations too. 
We have also the ‘rosy lips’ of the child preparing ‘to mock the 
coming sounds’ (397). The rosy colour thus appears to be the only 
colour that does not admit any ambivalence. ~ 

Yellow has a rich history in poetry. Varied associations and 
ideas are harmonised in it and Coleridge uses it ambivalently The 
‘sunbeam ray of gold’ (55) is mild, innocent and familiar. It has 
nothing specific or unique. Looking from the top of the ‘green 
mountain’ he finds the valley in the evening ‘tinged yellow with the 
rich departing light’ (156). Here begins the complication with the 
yellow seen from the vantage point of the green. The departing 
light is inherent in yellow, a fleeting hue. As he addresses an un- 
fortunate woman who Jooked sad, he speaks of ‘the yellow vale’ and 
the ‘heedless leaf’ (178). Here the yellow is definitely not onthe 
side of goodness or beauty. j 

Fears in Solitude ends with a picture of the surroundings. Here 
we haye a truthful, vivid and beautiful description of the evening : 


But now the gentle dew-fall sends abroad _ 
The fruit-like perfume of the golden fürze: 
The light has left the summit of the hill, - 

` Though still a sunny gleam lies beautiful, 
Aslant the ivied beacon (263). i g 


The fruitlike perfume — combines sight, . sull and taste, and this 
synthetic perception is directed to the golden furze to make it concrete 
and beautiful. It is a pictorial effect aimed at with clarity, precision 
and sureness. Yet in the context of ‘doleful masses’, he speaks of 
‘yellow tapers burning faintly’ (420). 

Mary and Edward proceed to the church in an site plate. charged 
with yellow : 7 
The grapes upon the vicar’s wall 
Were ripe as ripe could be ; 

And yellow leaves in sun-and wind 
Were falling from the tree (276). 


This is the setting for the fatal consequences of the Three Graves. 
The marriage turns ill for them and the background | is provided 


^i 
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by the autamn fall of yellow leaves. Old age, sickness, decay and 
loss are gathered into the yellow in this context. He narrates 
to his ‘own dear Genevieve’ the tale of the lovely knight who loved 
the lady of the land. He told her 


That she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how his madness went away, 

When on thé yellow forest-leaves 

‘A dying man he lay. (834). 
Yellow and death are linked together as the rose and innocence 
are knit together. 

Yet the yellow is not a simple colour of gloom and despair. We 

come across the ‘rich amber-glowing floods of light’ (51) which are 
full of life and light. This colour has a vitality. 


As the cloud reached the moon, it 
was wholly bright, 
With a rich and amber light (254). 


The association of the yellow with the moon complicates the signi. 
ficance, for the moon casts a magic spell over Coleridge. The amber 
light emerges from the moon, it appears as a mysterious and highly 
valuable symbol. There is another passage: 


All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky, 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green. (364). 


Byron called it 'fustian' and. wondered whether any one saw a green 

sky like this. In England, as Bradley noted. this phenomenon ‘‘can 

be seen twice or thrice a year and Coleridge was the first poet to 

describe or mention it'?*. Acute powers of observation, keener 

sensibility and remarkable susceptibility to colour make him find in 

yellow-green a key to the deepest mysteries and secrets of nature. = 
We may also note the passage: ‘Blue sky through the glimmering 

interspaces of the dark elms ai twilight rendered a lovely deep yellow- 
green—all the rest a delicate blue’’ (37). Lovely is a word that 

Coleridge associates with ethical and spiritnal values. The yellow- 

green is thus a symbol of the spiritual in Coleridge’s poetry. 

Green colour is traditionally associated with youth, hope and . 
melancholy. Sometimes it appears to indicate jealousy. But 
Coleridge has his own unique usage. ‘The placid stream works its 
secret way’ through the dusky silence of the groves’ and ‘through 


38 4 Miscellany. p. 178 
7 Anima Poetae, 115, 
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green retreats’ (33). It does not refer merely to the ‘green pastures, 
for it is in the sétting of secrecy and silence, of thoughtfulness 
and withdrawal from public. experience. The- blossom would 
be ‘blushing mid the enlivened ‘green’ (70). Green has.a life; 
and it exists in a-relational -universe, not always in silence and in 
secret. Melancholy--was given. ‘the dark-green adder’s tongue’ 
(=Hart’s Tongue) and .a ‘pallid cheek’ (74). Possibly the darker 
shade of the colour is associated with the-melancholy frame of mind. 
_ Beneath the yew-tree’s. 
MEN dark green boughs 
(Mid which the May-thorn blends its blossoms white) 
.. Where. broad smooth stones jut out in mossy seats, 
"Ires, (92. ^ ——— | 


This resting is for reflection, for, introspection; and it pre- 
supposes melancholy, whence we are plainly told of the dark green 
boughs. There is ‘the green ocean with his thousand isles’, and yet 
it does not image the uncreated supreme beauty. with the ‘majesty 
of portraiture’ (109-1:0). Something of the sublime, of the  Supremély 
beautiful is wanting in the green. Yet the valleys of England, 
` fair as Éden’ s bowers gilitter greeri with sunny. showers' . (166). 
Here green is a symbol of an unearthly beauty because of the glittering, 
There is the rose bud * iE 

` that-green and rude 
Peep'd at the rose's side. (177) 
This ‘rude green bud’ is-juxtaposed with the ‘lovely rose’. The 
contrast is neat and the two colours are mutually exclusive. Hence 
it is that there ` "Was . south "who sung à doleful song 'about- green 
fields’ (184). ME ze — 

One of Bs finest of the poems, where the green has the quiet 
simplicity, the domestic felicity, and the peaceful rest of the yearning 
and restless sp'rit, is the one entitled Fears in Solitude. It "revedls 
the poet’s subliminal | self- looking at the vong He experiences 
silence i in /—— : 


A green and silent spot, amid the hills, 
A small and silent dell (256). 


This awareness of seclusion is heightened by the. coming of evening. 
The swelling slope in the hills has 
2 gay and gorgeous covering on, 


All golden with the never-bloomless furze (257). Itis an eternal 
present charged with beauty, peace and happiness. - — ‘ 
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The level sunshine glimmers with green light. 
. Oh! ’tis a quiet spirit-healing nook (257). 


The spirit-healing corner has a glimmering green light. The old 
conception of melancholy is harmonised with green in a subtle manner ` 


-in this poem. In bidding farewell to the. ‘soft and silent spot’ he 


sees Nature asa symbol. He winds his way ‘on the green sheep- 
track’ ; and he experiences : 


This burst of prospect, here the shadowy main 
Din-tinted, there the mighty majesty 
Of that huge amphitheatre: of rich 
And elmy fields, seems like society— 
Conversing with the mind,-and giving it 
A livelier impulse and a dance of thaught! (263). 


This | is the ‘green and silent dell. Greennesé is a sociable colour ; 


and in the silent green dell he converses with the mind. The 
green confers a livelier impulse and a dance of thought. 


Moonlight sleeps ‘on you verdant bed’, and that is a, ‘consecrated 
ground’ (70). It is fresh and green ground. There is ‘a green 
n.ountain variously up-piled’; and over its jutting rocks’ coloured — 
lichens with slow-oozing weep’. ‘There the ‘darker yew’ and 
cypress ‘start wild’. In summer ‘dance brightened the red clusters 
of tbe ash’. This is: the spot for ‘calm pensiveness’ (155). This is 
‘the hill of knowledge’ (156), the ‘verdurous hill’, the lovely hill 
subline’, which ‘pours all its healthful greenness on the soul’ (157). 
And 

the vernal showers 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 

A pleasure in the dimness of the stars (264). 
The silent and unseen precesses of nature apprehended. in starlight 
give us a dreamy and sauntering picture of the theatre wherein the 
nightingale is to be found. The three graves too ‘stretch out so green 
and dark a length’ (270). Lord Julian sate on his steed in ‘a green 
and lightsome glade’ (478). Even Sir Hug ‘up. the alley green’ 
spurred in, following Lord Julian (473). 


In the Hymn to the Earth we find bim 

Travelling the vale with mine eyes-green meadows and 
lake with green island, 

Dark in its basin of rock, and the bare stream flowing 
in brightness. 
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Then- he invokes the mother earth, the ‘green-haired goddess’, the 
‘guardian and friend of the moon’ (828). It is the symbol of hope, 


freshness and zest for living. The green has the eternal freshness 


of the ‘spring ; and the poetic imagination invests it with a rich value 
centéring round the. love of living. An inability io appreciate the 


green is synonymous with the decline or decay of the artistic abilities. l 


The Mad Monk tells us that 


-— 


There was a time when dud: and gea, and piis, 
The bright green vale, and forest’s dark recess, 
With all things, lay before mine eyes 

‘In steady loveliness (848)... — 
-Here is the problem of poetical inspiration; ; and the ability to see 


and’ io feel the green: is a symptom of the presence of such an 
inspiration.. The mountain as the’ poetic mount reveals. greenery. 


The ancient Skiddaw has 'many-coloured. chasms deep’ ; and there 


are ‘small flaky mists’ and ‘sunny islands on thy smooth green height’. 
In the pierian climes we- come across ‘laurels ever green’ and the 


petals that ‘boast a white more soft” (357). Mount Blanc appears 


with its ‘green vales and icy cliffs’ which should join his hymn. 
. At dawn, the Mount is. bathed in ‘rosy light’ and there emerge five. 
wild torrénts from its ‘dark and icy caverns’ proceeding down the 
‘black, jagged rocks’ (378-9). 


. Green and blue link the earth to the bons and the synthesis. 


of the two results in the emergence of the creative act of the artist. 
In answering the question, what do the birds say, he writes : * 

Green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, 

And singing, and. loving-all come back together. 

But the Lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 

The green fiolds below him, the blue sky above, 

- That he sings, and he sings ; and for ever sings he— 
‘I love my Love, and my Love loves me P (386). 


Green reveals love, the love of love. Considering bimselfio be T.ove’s 


orphan, he tells us that love 


Fluiters o'er her grave's green slope: 
For Love's despair is but the ghost of Hope! (29). 


Here is the ambivalent green. i 
As the ship was driven by a storm toward the south pole, 


Ice, most-high, came floating bý,- 
As green as emerald. (88) --- > 
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The greenness of the ice has a chilling effect. It obscures the 
vision and makes the individual see that which is not real. But as 
the spell was snapt, the mariner ‘viewed the ocean green’**, This 
green is intimately bound up with the slimy creatures ; and the love 
of their greenness synchronises with the beannag: of the mariner’s 
redemption. More explicitly we read : 


And naught was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest misletoe*". 


The rarest misletoe on the oak is symbolic of the descent of the spirit 
which, makes the tree spiritual and sacred. The colour here belongs 
to the supernatural world ; and it is further confirmed when we hear 
that Lord ‘Bracy dreamt of the dove 


` Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan, 
Among the green herbs in the forest alone’. 


There i in ‘the forest he 


‘saw a bright green snake 
Green as the herbs on which it couched*?- 


The green herbs and the green snake belong to the world of experience, 
not necessarily of evil; and this world is permeated. by the super- 
natural as a passage from Kubla Khan reveals : 


And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery**. 


The sunny spots of greenery are in contrast to the sunless sea. 
But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover !** 


It is a savage, holy and enchanted place associated with a waning 
moon and with a ‘woman waiting for her demon. lover’. 


As he surveys his inner being he becomes aware of an 


emptiness, of a lifelessness. He sees the beautiful, but does not 
feel it. 


All this long eve, so balmy and serena, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky, 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green**. 


38 "The Ancient Mariner, LL 58-54 
9 Ibid., LL 443 

4 Christabel, LU 38-84. ^ 

4 Ibid., LL 595-6 

43 Ibid., LI: 649, 551 

8 Kubla Khan, LL 10-11 

4 Tbid., LL 12-13 5 

55 Dejection : An Ode. LL 27-29 
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He is dismayed and worn out by his poignant awareness of a failure 
to respond to the evening tint of yellow green : | 
Tt were a vain endeavour, 
'.. Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 
I may not hope fronr outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within“, 
The fountains are emblematic of divine creative energy. The green 
light is the light of wisdom and experience ; andit sheds its rays on 
the imaginative insights and visions. . et 
Jt is the blue colour which is essentially ea We have the 
S blaestumbling waves of the sea’ (89) taken from “Ossian.” In the 
Parliamentary Oscillators, there is a- ‘Bird with eye-lids blue’ (213). 
In Fears there is ‘the owlet Atheism’ which “drops his ‘blue-fringed 
lids’ and begins ‘hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven’ (259). The 
*ghastlier workings’ of peace include ‘famine or blue plague’ (859). 
The bluish-leaden colour coming after bruises appears "when he speaks 
of Chatterton’s corpse of many a livid hue’ (18,196). ` 
The women in The Three Graves talk of the colour of the sun’s . 
rays. They argue that they are blue,” green and amber- like ue : 
Elsewhere he finds 
the sun-awakened sky 
- Resume its slowly- “Porpling’ Blue: (5i ; 


and he wished to find . 
The cloudless Azure of Mind- 
And fortunes brightning: Hue! ! (35) 
The blue belongs to ihe mind and tlie spirit, ` 
. ‘The sun-awakened sky resumes its slowly purpling bine’ j and 
the pilgrim then longed to find 


The cloudless Azure of the Mind 
And fortune’s brightning Hue! (35) 


, 


‘The starred azure’ does not image the uncreated 

supreme beauty with the ‘majesty of portraiture’. (110). The ‘dark- 
frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering month’ gazes on the newly 
blossomed sweet flower ‘with blue voluptous eye’ (148-9). . Domestic 
bliss is said to be ‘smiling with blue eye’ (156). . ‘There i is freedom 
in the ‘blue rejoicing sky’ (244). sa : 


55 Ibid, LL 42-46 — ot oos 
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I stood on Brocken's sovran height. and saw 
Woods crowding upon woods hilis over hills, 
A surging scene, and only limited! l 
By the blue distance (815). 


And he proceeds through ‘bright green moss’ which heaves in sepul- 
chral forms speckled with sunshine’. There are living flowers of 
loveliest blue’ spreading garlands at~the feet of Mount Blanc. In 


. & note on this Coleridge remarks: ‘‘Its blue colour, the colour of 


Hope: is it not a pretty embiem of Hope creeping onward’ even 
to the edge of the grave, to the very verge of utter desolation?” (379). 

As he invokes the ancient Skiddaw he refers to ‘a lady of sweet 
song’ and declares that ‘her soft blue eye was made for thee’ (351). 
Shappho’s ‘large steadfast eyes gently rolled in shades of changing 
blue’ (858). In The Picture 


The breeze, that visits me, 
Was never Love's accomplice, never raised 
The tendril ringlets from the maiden’s brow, 
And the blue, delicate veins above her cheek (371). 


The blue rounds off the picture by investing her with supreme 
beauty. An Angel Visitant gives us the lines: 
g 


Within these circling hollies woodbine-clad-- 
Beneath this small hlue roof of vernal sky— 
How warm, how still ! (409). 


When he essays ‘to draw from all created things deep, heartfelt inward 
joy’ he wishes that ‘the blue: sky my freited dome shall be’ (499), » 
There is “chaste joyance dancing’ in the ‘bright-blue eyes of the 
maiden’ (51). The watersnakes that were the undoing and sal- 
vation of the mariner are blue. Till he knew how to love their blue, 
he was in the Inferno : 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire*'. 


5t. l'ha Ancient Mariner, LT; 977-981 
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We have OChristabel's *eyes so blue’, They are the ‘eyes so 
innocent aud blue These blue eyes reveal her inncence, purity, 
joy and beauty, She is the embodiment of love and virtue. 


? 48 
E 


But this she knows, in joys and woes, 
'That saints will aid if men will call : 
For the blue sky bends over all**. 


48 Christabel, LI 215, 290, 612 
49 Ibid., LL 329-331 - 


DESCARTES'S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE* 


Susopu Kumar MUKHERJEE 
Gobardanga Hindu College 
ba ; 

" Here I shall discuss. Descartes’s theory of knowledge with special reference 
to the status of the object in relation to mind. The question is: Is the 
object directly presented to mind? Or does the mind know the object only 
indirectly, that is, through some medium? With a view to determining the 
exact status of the object in the knowledge-relation I shall clearly state how 
Descartes himself solves this problem, and also examine how far he is able 
to determine the status of the object. 

Descartes’s method of doubt leads him to the “Cogito ergo sum". He 
then proceeds to examine the ideas he has in his mind. “Among these ideas 


. Some appear to me fo be innate", says Descartes, “others adventitious and 


others to be made by myself (factitious); foras I have the power of conceiving 
what is called a thing or a truth, or a thought, it seems to me that I hold 
this power from no other source than my own nature; but if I now hear a 
hoise, if I see the sun, or if I feel heat, I have all along judged that these 
sensations proceeded from certain objects existing out of myself; and in fine 
it appears to me that sirens, hippogryphs, and the like, are inventions of 
my own mind.” ? 

`- Here I am not concerned with the innate and factitious ideas as they 
represent no physical reality. By physical reality I mean material things 
external to the mind. Here I am to deal only with the adventitious ideas, 
ideas that “proceed from certain objects existing out of myself”. The ideas 
that are adventitious proceed from objects existin, outside me; and they 
are similar to their objects. Descartes gives reasons for this belief—“The 
first of these grounds is that it seems to me Iam so taught by nature; and 
the second that I am conscious that those ideas are not dependent on my 
will, and therefore not on myself, for they are frequently presented to me 
against my will—as atpresent whether I will or no; I feel heat and I am thus 


‘persuaded that this sensation or idea of heat is produced in me by something 


different from myself, viz., by the heat of the fire by-which I sit. And it is 
very reasonable to suppose that this object impresses me with its own likeness 
rather than any other thing.” ? : 
So far Descartes states that ideas are there in the mind and only of them 
we are directly conscious. Of the three kinds of ideas—innate, adventitious 
* This is part of the thesis the author, is working. on under the guidenes of 
Dr. A. C. Das. 


1 Meditations, Ed. by John Veitch, Part III, p. 98, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
London, 1957. 
Ibid 
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and fictitious—mind by itself cannot produce the ideas that are adventi-, 
tious. The adventitious ideas “proceed from certain objects existing out 
of myself". Now the question is: How can it be said that the adventitious 
ideas “proceed from certain objects existing out.of myself" ? Descartes, 
of course, gives two reasons for this belief. The first of these grounds is 
this, that we are “so taught by nature". What is meant by “so taught 
by nature"? Descartes himself says: “When I speak of being taught 
by nature in this matter, I understand by the word “nature” only a certain 
spontaneous impetus that impels me to believe in a resemblance between 
ideas and their objects, and not a natural. light that affords a knowledge 
of its truth.” 3. If it be so, the belief in the existence of the external objects 
is a matter of “spontaneous impetus", that is, a blind impulse, and it is 
not provided by a natural light, that is, it is without any rational basis. 
Thus the knowledge of the object being only a-blind impulse loses all its 
importance for philosophic analysis, as philosophy is based on reason 
and reason alone. So the knowledge of the external object must have 
some rational ground, and it should not be only a matter.of "spontaneous 
impetus”. Descartes himself admits, though. unconsciously, the 
rational basis of the knowledge of the external object when he says: 
eese e Although I should grant that they proceeded from those 
objects, it is not a necessary consequence that they must be like them. On 
. the contrary, I have observed, in a number of' instances, that there was a 
great difference between the object and its idea. Thus, for example, I 
find in my mind. two -wholly diverse ideas of the sun; the one, by which it 
appears to me extremely small, draws its origin from the sense, and should 
be placed in the class of adventitious ideas; the.other, by which it seems 
to be many times larger than the whole earth, is taken up on.astronomical 
_ grounds, that is, elicited from certain notions. born with me, or is framed by 
myself in some other manner.. These two ideas cannot certainly both 
resemble the same sun; and reason teaches me that the one which seems 
to have immediately emanated from it is the most unlike. . And these 
things sufficiently prove that hitherto it has not been from a certain and 
deliberate judgment, but only from. a sort of blind impulse, that I believed 
in the existence of certain things different from myself, which, by the organs 
of sense, or by whatever other means it might be, conveyed their ideas or 
images into my mind."* This statement of Descartes clearly indicates 
that the idea that draws its origin from the senses, that is, the adventitious 
idea does not resemble the real object, while the idea that is elicited from ' 
certain notions born with us or framed by ourselves in some other manner, 
that'is, by. reason, resembles the object in reality. In support of this view 
Descartes also says i fi. cessare ..all the other judgments I had formed 
: eg 
3 Op, cil, Part IIT, pp. 98-99. 
4 Op. cit., Part ITI, pp. 99-100. 
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regarding the objects of sense, were dictates of nature; because I remarked 

that those judgments were formed in me, before I had leisure to weiph 

and consider the reasons that might constrain me to form them. But, after- 

wards, a wide experience by degrees sapped the faith I had reposed in my 

senses ; for I frequently observed that. towers, which at a distance seemed 

round, appeared square when more closely viewed, and the colossal figures, 

raised on the summits of those towers, looked like small statues, when 

viewed from the bottom of them ; and, in other instances without number, ` 
I also discovered error in judgments founded on the external senses; and 
not only in those founded on the external, but even in those that. rested 
on the internal senses; for is there aught moreinternal than pain? And. 
yet I have sometimes been informed by parties whose atm or leg had been 
amputated, that they still occasionally seemed to feel pain in that part of 
the body which they had lost,—a. circumstance that led me to think that I 
could not be quite certain even that any one of my members was affected 
when I felt pain in it............. And, with respect to the ground on 
which I had before been persuaded of the existence of sensible objects, 
I had no great difficulty in findiny suitable answers to them; for as nature 
seemed to incline me to many things from which reason made me averse, I 
thought that I ought not td confide much in its. teachings.” It is then 
clear that the knowledge of the external object in reality can in no way be 
provided by the senses or blind impulse. It is reason that can give us 
knowledge of the real external object. 

Again, as for the second reason, stated by Descartes, for the belief 
in the external object I am to say that it is not sufficient to establish the 
existence of the object external to mind. That the ideas are not dependent 
on my will and that they are presented to me against my will, does not in 
any way imply the externality of objects. My perceiving a snake in the 
rope is rather independent of my will. I cannot desire to see a snake in - 
the rope. Who wills to be unnecessarily embarrassed? But still I per- 
ceive a snake in the rope against my will. Does it prove that there is a 
real snake represented by its idea I have in my mind here and now? But 
it is not the fact. The fact rather is that there is no real snake to be per- 
ceived. There is really a piece of rope lying before me, and Í mistake it 
for a snake. The-idea of the snake is in my mind, and it does not in any 
way refer to the real snake external to my mind. This fact then clearly 
proves that the mere fact that ideas are thrust upon our minds does not 

: imply the externality of the objects represented by them. 


For the sake of argument let us suppose that the ideas that are in- 
dependent of our will refer to something external to mind. Now the 
question is: What guarantee is there that this "non-mental something” is 
the object? The object, according to Descartes, is never directly perceived. 


5 Op. cit, Part VI, pp. 131-32. 
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What we immediately ‘sense or apprehend are the ideas and from 
them alone we infer the objects as their cause. - Descartes says: “And 
certainly, considering the ideas of all these qualities which alone I properly 
and immediately perceived, it was not without reason that I thought I 
perceived certain objects wholly different from my thought, namely, bodies 
from which those ideas proceed; for I was conscious that the ideas were 
presented to me without my consent being required, so that I could not 
perceive any object, however desirous I might be, unless it were present 
to the organ of sense; and it was wholly out of my power not to perceive 
it when it was thus present.....:......... As of those objects I had no 
knowledge beyond what the ideas themselves gave me.’® If ideas alone 
are immediately perceived, and objects are never directly given in our 
conscious experience, no causal inference can in any way prove the existence 
of external objects. If it proved anything, it proves only. the existence 
of an X, which is the cause of. the ideas that arè in our mind. At. least, . 
we can say ‘that this X is other than ourselves. But the nature of this X 
cannot be determined. . It is unknown something which we fix. upon. 
This X may be something material, it may be God (Berkeley), it may be 
my own self (Fichte), or it. may be only my confused faculty of thought 
(Leibnitz). .Descartes himself was rather in’ doubt whether the ideas 
can be referred to external objects. That the ideas are independent 
of my will does not imply that they ‘are produced in me by objects 
existing outside me. He says: “It may: be that I possess some power not 
sufficiently known to myself capable of producing ideas without the aid of 
external objects, and, indeed, it has always hitherto appeared to me that 
they are formed during sleep, by some power of this nature without the 
aid of aught external.”’. This then clearly indicates that Descartes him- 
self was conscious of the weakness of his point in proving the externality 
of objects from the mere independence of their ideas of our will. He rather 
anticipates modern psycho-analysis that admits the existence of the 
unconscious mind the function of which is not normally known to us, when 
Descartes says: “I possess some power not sufficiently known to myself 
capable of producing ideas without the aid of external objects," eto. 


It is then obvious from all that is said that if we immediately perceive 
only ideas, as Descartes holds, we can never know that there are objects 
at all, let alone that they cause us to be conscious of certain ideas. Once . 
we know that there are objects which affect our consciousness, it is not - 
unreasonable to suppose that where. the consciousness of an idea is in. 
voluntary, it is caused by one of these objects. But the mere fact that 
the consciousness of certain ideas is involuntary, that is, independent of 
our will, can in no way suggest to us that there are external objects. . 


* Op, cit., Part VI, p. 130. 
T Op. cite Part ITI, p. 99.. 
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The adventitious ideas, according to Descartes, are produced in my 
mind by certain objects existing out of myself. If it be so, an adventitious 
idea is to refer to some external object as its causé. And here this very 
objective reference may be called in question. Is this objective reference 
at all possible when the object is, ex hypothesi, never directly given any- 
where in our conscious experience ? Descartes starts with ideas and then 
refers them to objects that are never directly perceived. If objects never 
be immediately sensed, how would this reference be possible? Suppose 
a photo of a person is presented to me and I have never seen him before. 
If that be the case, is it possible on my part to refer the photo to the person 
concerned? Not at all. But the case would be otherwise if the person 
whose photo is presented be already known to me. Then I can very well 
refer the photo to the person under consideration. Thus if we start with 
the photo, and not with the person, the reference is no5 possible at all. But, 
if we start with the person, and not with the photo, the reference is quite 
possible. Such is the case here with the objective reference. If we start 
with ideas, and not with objects, the objective reference is not possible at 
all. But, if we, on the other hand, start with objects, and not with ideas, 
this reference is quite possible. I have already perceived a tiger, and the 
idea of the tiger I have in my mind is produced by the perception of the 
tiger. Then, when I have an idea of the tiger in my mind, I refer it to the 
object tiger I perceived before. So we can pass from the object to its 
idea, and not from an idea to its object. If we start with ideas we are 
to be confined to them and can never refer them to objects. Descartes is 
obviously in this difficulty. 

We see then that the two reasons Descartes puts forward to prove 
the fact that the adventitious ideas are produced by something outside the 
knowing mind do not prove anything. This much, however, we can say 
that an idea refers to something external to mind. But there is no guarantee 
that that ‘non-mental something’ would be an object. It may be any- 
thing other than the object we conceive it to be. * 


Ideas, according to Descartes, are immediately perceived. He says: 
And certainly, considering the ideas of all these qualities which alone 
I properly and immediately perceived, it was not without reason that Y 
thought I perceived certain objects wholly different from my thought, 
namely, bodies from which those ideas proceed; for I was conscious that 
the ideas were presented to me without my consent being required, so that 
I could not perceive any object, however desirous I might be, unless it were 
present to the organ of sense; and it was wholly out of my power not to 
perceive it when it was thus present.......... As of those objects I had 
no knowledge beyond what the ideas themselves gave me", 

“I take the term idea to sta AB dj 






? Op. cit, Part VI, p. 130. ` ^ 
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pereeives."? The statement that ideas are immediately perceived may be 

interpreted in various ways. It may mean that anything whatsoever, 

as perceived or thought, is an idea. Just as amy person, who makes a pur- 

chase, is a customer, or a man seeking the advice of a doctor is a patient, 

80, on this interpretation, anything, whatever it is in itself, as perceived 

or thought, is an idea. A table, as perceived, is then an idea. On the 

other hand, it may mean, not that anything whatsoever as perceived is an 

idea, but that what we perceive is not the thing itself but-an idea of it. 

This statement itself, however, is ambiguous, and can be interpreted in 

two different ways. On the one hand, it may mean that the idea is not 

the thing itself as.perceived, but a special entity, which -alone is strictly 

speaking perceived, but through perceiving which we claim to be cognisant 
of the object itself. On the other hand, the statement may mean that 

the idea is neither the thing itself as perceived nor a special entity, but. 

what we perceive is the thing itself as. On the former interpretation, when 

I say that I see the table, what I really perceive is not the.table-itself but. 
an idea of it; onthe latter interpretation, what I really perceive is neither . 
the table itself nor a separate idea of it, but what the table is perceived as, 

or what the table itself appears to be, or presents -itself as being. Thus 

we see that Descartes’s statement that ideas are immediately perceived 

may be interpreted in three possible ways. It may mean that an idea is, 
(1) the thing itself as perceived ; or (2) a special entity, through the per- 

ception of which we are cognisant of the thing; or (3) what the thing is 

perceived as. Thus “Descartes is not quite clear what exactly he means 

when he says that ideas are immediately perceived. ` 2 


But itis to bé noted that all that Descartes says about deas implies 
the view that ideas are intermediary. mental entities, the perception of which 
is not merely incidental; or possible only through introspection, but plays 
an essential part in the apprehension of external objects.: We have-already 
seen that Descartes- frequently says or means to say. that ideas exist only 
in the mind, and are perceived. That he holds that the perception of them 
plays an essential part in the apprehension of external objects is made clear 
in the Sixth Meditation where it. is implied that it is only because “‘there 

mE s in me a certain passive faculty of perception, that is, of 
PME ad recognising the ideas of sensible things,"!? that I am aware 
of external objects. Descartes then suggests.the view that an idea is an 
intermediary mental object, which somehow represents a real object out- . 


- 


side our mind. 
The adventitious ideas, Joining to Descartes, not only prone from 
l objects existing outside me, but also are similitudes, images or. DOM of 


9 Reply to obj. HI, Descartes Selections, Ed. vy R. M. Eaton,“ P . 301, Charles 


Soribner's Sons, London. 
X Meditations, Ed. by Haldane and Ross, Part vi, p. 191.. 
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their objects, That an idea is a similitude is‘maintained repeatedly 
in the Third Meditation. There Descartes tells us: “Of my thoughts some 
are, so to speak, images of the things, and to these alone is the title ‘idea’ 
properly applied; examples arè my thought of a man or of a Chimera, of 
heaven, of an angel or even of God. But other thoughts possess other. 
forms as well. For example in willing, fearing; approving, denying, though 
I always perceive something as the subject of my thought, yet in my thought 
I embrace something more than the similitude of that thing; and of the 
thoughts of this kind some are called volitions or affections and others 
judgments"! If we define an image as a distinct entity in which the nature 
of another entity is repeated, then all ideas are images, for an idea is always 
a distinct entity in which the nature of another entity is somehow repeated. 
The idea of God, though it is not a mental image of Him, is an image in 
this sense; for it is a distinct entity in which the nature of God is somehow 
represented. Descartes himself says: “From the sole fact that God has 
` created me it is most probable that in some way he has placed his image 
and similitude upon me, and that I perceive this similitude (in which the 
idea of God is contained) by means of the same faculty by which I perceive 
myself.'!?, That ideas are images seems to be borne out by the other 
passages of the Meditation. Thus Descartes tells us: “I am thus clearly 
taught by the natural light that ideas exist in me as pictures or images, 
which may in truth readily fall short of the perfection of the objects from 
which they are taken, but can never, contain anything greater or more 
perfect.^^1? 


Descartes holds that ideas are pictures or images of their objects and 
as such the ideas resemble the. objects. Now the question is: Are the 
ideas absolutely identieal with their objects, or are they partially identical 
with partial difference ? Heat and the idea of heat are not absolutely 
identical, but rather they are different in many respects. Idea is mental, 
while its object is non-mental something. Their functions also are different. 
Heat and the idea of heat cannot have the same function. Heat can boil 
water and make us warm also, while the idea of heat cannot. Again, our 
adjustment to the object and its idea is not one and the same. If I am 
confronted by à bear, I simply run away from it. But I behave altogether 
differently with the idea of à bear I have in my mind here and now. Again, 
the idea and its object cannot have.the' same quality. The object tiger 
is striped, while its idea is not. So the idea and its object cannot be said 
to be absolutely identical. Then the two may be partially identical with 
partial difference. The difference between the object and its idea is already 
stated. What then is the identical element between the two? If there be 


n Op. cit., Part IIT, p. 159. 
12 Op. cit., Part III, p. 170. 
133 Meditations, Ed. Y John Veitch, Part TIT, pp. ioi. 2, 
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any identity between an object and its idea, it is the identity of appearance. 
An orange and its idea have the same appearance, just as a person and his 
photo. But here also there is difference. The idea is a mental appearance 
or picture, while the object is a physical one. Again, how can we say that 
the idea and its object are identical in appearance, when the object is never 
directly perceived? , How can we say that the photo is a` copy of the 
original if the original is never met with? - 

According to Descartes, ideas are pictures or images of their objects, 
If so, there is a pictorial relation between an idea and its object. Ifthe 
ideas are pictures or images of the objects, then the objects, the originals, 
must come first and the ideas, the copies, be given later. The picture 
of a person is possible only when the person in question is present. How 
would there be a picture of the person if he is not at all presented to us? 
The sequence between the person and his picture is that the person 
is given first and then his picture. Such is the case here also with the object 


‘and its idea. If the idea is a picture of its object, the object then is given - 


first and then comes its idea which is the picture of the object. But, 
according to Descartes, the sequence between the object and its idea i is this, 
that the idea is given first and then comes the object only indirectly as 
the cause of the idea. But this is quite absurd. 

However, we find such a view in Wittgenstein’s book Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus. According to Wittgenstein, agreement between proposition 
and fact consists of a pictorial relation. A proposition is a picture of a 
fact. Descartes in fact anticipated the view of Wittgenstein long before 
him. But there is a difference of approach between Descartes and 
Wittgenstein. Descartes explains knowledge from the side of ideas, while 
Wittgenstein explains it from the standpoint of propositions. 


An idea is a similitude, an image or a picture of an object, says Descartes. 
Now the. question is: Is every idea an image or a picture of its object ? 
Not at all. The ideas of tastes, smells, sound, heat, cold, light, colours, 
etc., that are secondary qualities do not in any way resemble the real 
qualities in the objects. Descartes says: ''Although in approaching the 
fire I feel heat, and in approaching it a little too near I even feel pain, there 
is at the same time no reason in this which could persuade me that there 


is in the fire something resembling the heat, any more than there is in it 


something resembling the pain; all that I have any reason to believe from 
this is that there is something in it, whatever it may be, which excites in 
me these sensations of heat or pain."!^ Again he writes: “When we 


say we perceive colours in objects,.......... it is the same as though we 


said that we perceive something in the objects of whose nature we were 
ignorant, but which yet caused.a very clear and vivid sensation in us, and 
which is termed the sensation of colours............ Bub............ 


M ` Meditations, Ed. by H. & R., Part VI, pp. 193-4. 
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although....... .....we can find no intelligible resemblance between. 
the colour. which we suppose to exist in objects and what we are conscious 
of in our senses.......... ...ib is easy to allow ourselves to fall into the 


error of holding that what we call colour in objects is something entirely 
resembling the colour we pereeive.'!5 “Such sensations were encountered 
as we call tastes, smells, sound, heat, cold, light, colours, etc., which in 
truth represent nothing to us outside of our mind.''* Now it is obvious 
from what Descartes himself says that the ideas of the secondary qualities 
resemble nothing outside of our mind. How then are they produced in 
us? Descartes says that they are excited in us by something in the objects 
of whose nature we.are ignorant. If we are sure that the ideas of the 
secondary qualities are produced by something in the objects, then we may 
say that they must resemble that ‘something’ in the objects. But Descartes 
does not say this. Again, if we are quite ignorant of the nature of that 
‘something’ by which the ideas of the secondary qualities are supposed 
to be produced in us; how then can we say that that ‘something’ is in the 
objects, that is, that ‘something’ is objective? That ‘something’ may 
be the mind also. . That that ‘something’ is the mind is implied by what 
Descartes himself says, The ideas of the secondary qualities must resemble 
that ‘somethmg’ if 1t be objective, that is, in the objects. But Descartes 
categorically denies it and says: “Such sensations were encountered as 
we call tastes, smells, sound, heat, cold, light, colours, ete., which in truth 
represent nothing to us outside of our mind.” It is then clear that the 
ideas of the secondary qualities at least are not images or pictures of some- 
thing objective. And we have every reason to believe that they are mere 
ideas conceived by the mind alone without their proper images. y 

That ideas are not always similitudes of their objects is held by 
Descartes himself. He says :. "I have observed, in a number of instances, 
that there was a great difference between the object and its idea. Thus, for 
example, I find in my mind two wholly diverse ideas of the sun; the one, 
by which it appears to me extremely small, draws its origin from the genses, 
and should be placed in the class of adventitious ideas; the other by which 
it seems to be many times larger than the whole earth, is taken up on astro. 
nomieal grounds, that is elicited from certain notions born with me, or is 
framed by myself in some other manner. These two ideas cannot. certainly 
both resemble the same sun." Thus the idea that draws its origin from 
the senses does not always resemble the object in reality. 

Descartes says: “All that we conceive without an image ıs an idea 
of the mind alone; all that we conceive with. an image is an idea of the 
imagination.''* He holds that the ideas conceived by the mind alone 
are without images of their objects, while the ideas of imagination are with 
images of objects. Now the question is: How are we to distinguish 

15 Pr, I: LXX, H. & R., p. 249. - 

15 Pr. I. LXXI, H. & R., pp. 249-50. 


Y Meditations, Ed. by John Veitch, Part IIT, 
18 Letter 1941, A. T, ITT, p. 395, quoted by Broder. ufui. 
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the ideas of the mind alone from the. ideas of imagination ? Descartes 


holds that the-ideas of the mind are conceived by the mind alone, whereas -- 


the ideas of imagination are not conceived by-the mind alone, but also in- 
volve the co-operation of imagination, which, as Descartes holds, is & 
faculty of the body: So the co-operation of the faculty of the body is the 
characteristic that distinguishes the ideas of imagination from the ideas 
of.the mind alone, though both kinds of ideas are no doubt conceived by 
the mind. By the faculty of the body Descartes here means imagination. 
But imagination, as we know, is not a faculty of the body, but rather of 
the mind. -So. by the co-operation of the faculty of the body Descartes 
should mean, I think, the presentation to the organs of sense. If so, all 


the ideas of imagination are conceived by the mind through the presentation - 


of their objects to the senses. The idea of the table is no doubt.an idea of 
imagination, according to Descartes, and it is conceived by the mind only 
through the presentation of its object, ‘table’, to the organ of vision. The 
object ‘table’ is presented to my sense,-the-eye, and it-is only through the 
co-operation of my sense that I derive the idea of the table in my mind. 
The ideas of the mind alone, on the other hand, do not involve the co- 
operation of the body, they are conceived by the mind alone, as Descartes 
holds. But if the phrase, “the cc-operation of the faculty of the body” 
be used in its proper sense, that is, in the sense in which I take it here, the 


k ideas of the mind would no doubt involve the co-operation of the faculty 


of the body. The idea of the fairy, according to Descartes, is indeed an 
idea of the mind alone, as he holds that this idea is conceived by the mind 
alone without the co-operation of the faculty of the-body. There is in- 
deed no fairy in reality to-be presented to any organ of sense. But if we 
look into the fact, we see that here aleo there is the co-operation of the body. 
Our mind, however creative it may be, cannot construct a single idea with. 
out the co-operation of the faculty of the body, that is, the bodily senses. 
The idea of the fairy also is constructed by the mind through the co-operation 
of the senses. We have already perceived through the senses beautiful 
boys or girls and also: the wings of birds. So the ideas of beautiful boys 
or girls and of the wings of birds are given to the mind by the senses. What 
our mind does is to combine these two ideas already derived through the 
senses and thus create a new idea, the idea of the fairy which is nothing 
but an idea of a beautiful boy or girl with two wings. The idea of the fairy 
thus constructed by the mind has indeed no corresponding sense-perception. 
But from this we should-not say that the idea of the fairy is constructed 
by the ‘mind alone. Rather the mind constructs the idea of the fairy out 


of the ideas already given by sense-perception. So in saying that the ideas . 


of the mind alone do not involve the co-operation of the faculty of the body 
Descartes makes a mistake. Thus Descartes’s two kinds of ideas, namely, 
the ideas conceived by the mind alone and the” deas of imagination involve 
the co-operation of the faculty of the ic and as such one cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the other. : 
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1. THE CONCEPT OF CULTURE 
(a) CULTURE, AESTHETIOS, Erutcs AND RELIGION- 


Culture signifies the growth of man’s faculties and powers, The 
essence of culture is the harmonious perfection of a man’s being and persd: 
nality. Man has different latent capacities. He has aesthetic and' cogni- 
tional propensities. Literature, arts and musio are objective repré&eritatiohs 
of the productive powers of his aesthetic faculty. Philosópliy ‘ahd’ the 
sciences are the products of man’s cognitional powers. "The purely“ cogi 
tional sciences like philosophy, social sciences and: thé "iita ^ sciénces 
do indicate the. advances of the human intellect.“ "They ate! ‘products ' of 
analytical subtlety, powers of observation and: “ekperinie itaition’ “and ‘the 
capacity for theoretical systematization. Babli’ O88 ofthese fields 16 ‘signi. 
ficant for the growth of man. They have ‘deep implications ‘for ‘culture 
but culture does not include the whole of*them!.;}A: cultured man should 
have a taste for philosophy and should:understand ithe. genéral:iniplications 
of the social and natural scietices! butani intricate i knowledge ‘of banking) 
finance and organic chemistry cannot’ ‘be regardédsas: aniintegral component 
of culture. He 

Is ethics inlouded'in culture 21s The &isweris'both'yes and nos «Culture | 
does have a dimerision of &otion:: Ifin four! action | wer act (withthe ‘con: 
sciousness of revérenoe'foi- mán's personality «we:are'aotingàs! cultured: 
men and at the same time Gur? action is' ethical! ‘But ethics does-not end 
merely in socially harmonious action! *It-also¢omprehends the ‘purification 
of human: inténtions.;:'To. the extent; that ethics culminates in. noble actions 
which have socially: harmonious; effects; it pertains; tothe. domain,of, culture 
but ‘the ‘province: of the! origin;of moral intuitions ;:and. the purification, of 
penne: ‘and: Gana i qun dca the: idomain obisuiltares : » Henge I. think 


Sut dus airemusibxea doa agoh Pressi voritieini Ars 


which stakes -us shaver: Perd s Gatto d 2.80€] scial eee dise 
hences' thé field eS aO OEO (ofi the purification; of 
our.motives goes beyond:it: of) wpsbsq Loulodtge ioral Pues agh ot 
' — So far as'religion:;and' spirituality jare concerned. they. also are: tosome 
extent part of:culture. The: social and'.institutional. sidezof religion,,-has 
a cultural import. The rituals, -saerificés;arid.acts of ;worship-do-.indicate 
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the different stages of man's advance in the field of culture but religion 
also has a deeper content. The inner act of subliminal introspection, the 
revelation of the. divine spirit and the processes of the illumination and 
transfiguration of the human soul are areas of experience which transcend 
the domain of culture. Hence if I have to define the field of culture I will 
stress only the aesthetic, cognitional and ethical sides of man. I do not 
negate the religious and spiritual dimensions of man but they are mostly 
beyond the domain of culture. If the sublime is the field of moral puri- 
fication, religion and spirituality, the beautiful and the action-oriented 
moral are the field of culture. mE 

Hitherto there has been a tendency to identify culture with literacy 
and aesthetic satisfactions and: achievements but to eliminate the moral 
aspect from culture would mean the impoverishment of culture. It is true 
that the realizations in the field of literature, painting, dance and drama 
indicate the advances of man in the realization of beauty.. Sculpture, 
painting and poetry impart a healing effect to the dejected, and tired mind. 
Culture has thus a deep import for the aesthetic dimension of man. It 
opens the field of the aesthetic before the human mind and soul. It invests 
the particular details and facts with-the charms that one.derives from the 
perception of the whole. It reveals to us the magic of interconnectedness 
and organic kinship. Culture, thus, is the realization of the symmetry 
of the whole. It is an opening into the domain of infinite beauty.. ` 

The simultaneous stress on the aesthetical and moral aspects of culture 
will serve to rid it of a false aristocratic and individualistic bias. Aesthetic 
enjoyment can be had in. privacy and isolation. "We can read the Divine 
Comedy and feel elated at its ethereal imagination. Other entities of art 
can also be enjoyed in isolation but this aesthetic realization at an emotional 
and intuitive level does not exhaust the deep meaning of culture. Culture 
has also an ethical dimension. 'The man. of true culture ‘cannot - rest in 
peace when all around him he finds dust, ‘disease, poverty, squalor and 
misery. Like Tolstoy he will feel like renouncing his great novels and 
other productions in literature and will take up the pilgrim’ 8 staff and start 
on the journey towards collective perfection. à 

Sonietimes in modern India we regard Rabindranath. Tagore as the 
embodiment of culture and Mahatma Gandhi as the embodiment. of the 
rigor of moral laws. - But Tagore had a burning desire for the redemption 
- of the suffering multitude. Only, he did not like the way of open rebellion 
against the British. Gandhi did not care much for external beauty bat 
like Socrates he had faith in an infinite beauty. He had achieved an inner 
poise, restraint, balance and equanimity whose cultivation provides beauty 
to the soul. Gandhi symbolized perhaps the same.quest for perfection as 
Tagore did. Both were devoted to the ideal of harmony which is thé goal 
of an artist. Both accepted that a religion of humanity represented 
the advance of human ethical endeavours. Both loved. man with a pas- 
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sionate urgency and a deep sincerity. In their great love for the human 


.being not as an abstraction of:science and philosophy but as a concrete 


entity of flesh and: blood, Tagore.and Gandhi have given concrete ex- 
pression. to the ideal of culture as the perfcction of the aesthetic and the 


‘ethical dimensions of the. human spirit. 


Hence in the definition of culture I would stress the sae growth 


:and perfection of man’s total faculties and powers, with the predominant 


stress being on the aesthetic and the moral. It is thus clear that I do not 
include the total patterns of a man’s. collective and individual behaviour 
in the. province of culture as some of the anthropologists do. 


(5) CurruRE AND Crassrcisy 


Sometimes aei is equated with an gaviniae end revérence for the 
past. In India the man of wisdom has been traditionally regarded as one 
who is thoroughly steeped in the knolwedge of the old Vedie and Vedantic 


‘scriptures and can quote verses from the vast lore of Sanskrit literature. 


In China' a study of Confucian classics has been regarded as the requisite 
for a gentleman who could be entrusted with responsible governmental 
jobs. For many centuries the knowledge of Hebrew, Greek and Latin 


has been the hallmark of a cultured and educated person in the Western . 


civilization. ' Alterthumswissenschaft or the study of the scriptures, history 
and literature of the past has immense advantages. First of all, it iniparts 


‘a sense of historical continuity. It provides an insight into the progressive 
‘evolution: of the dominant trends of society and culture. “It thus gives a 
‘comprehensiveness and catholicity of outlook. It lifts one up from petty 


immersion into the. details of the present. It shows that the texture of 
human civilization is bigger than any specific segment of it at any particular 
time. -It teaches that the achievement of wordly success is not enough. 
There have been vast empires in the past but they. have eventually crumbled 
to dust.- Thus a study of the past ‘shows the evanascent and emphemeral 
character of the biggest splendours. It thereby makes us humble and 
meek. It cures us‘of our pride and. vanity. A persistent sense of the , 
continuity of the historical stream thus elevates our normal consciousness. 
It lifts up the veil of egoistic satisfactions. and brings us face to face with 
the gigantic context of universal history. Hence Alterthumswissesnchaft 
or the study of the past is an important and integral element in the dur 
sition of the traits of oulture.- — 

The study of the past is significant. for culture in-another way also. 
It makes possible our acquaintance with the greatest figures of history. 
It is not possible to have-a direct physical acquaintance with Krishna, 
Plato and-‘Shankara. But with the help of the Bhagavadgita, the Republic 
and the Brahmasutra-bhasyam we get into intimate touch with the minds 
of these pre-eminent and lofty figures of humanity. These books record 


i Refers to the situation before the 191I Revolution. 
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the gems of the experiences of these great and noble souls. A study of the 
past imparts to us aocess to the treasury of the rich creations of humanity. 
When we study the great books of the past we not only staff our minds 
with additional loads of information but we undergo a phase of intellectual 
deliverance and spiritual enlightenment. The noble thoughts of the past 
evoke similar responses from us and by the art of successful assimilation 
become parts of our personality. The process of the study of the past is 


enlivening for our personality. t is a kind of dynamic and intensive ` 


entering into the mental formations of the old writers and in this process 
of sympathetic apperception ñew dimensions of the mental and moral 
processes of man are revealed. In short, the.study of the past establishes 
a spiritual and aesthetic partnership between the old and the new, it helps 
us to replenish the néw by a cleansing and chastening bath into the” ferti- 
lising streams of old culture. A contemplation of the calm figure of the 
compassionate Buddha seated in Nalanda and Bodh Gaya imparts’ to us 
a sense of heavenly perfection. It raises us into superior layers of reality. 
It. almost transfuses our personality with the subtle touch of a rejuvenating 
power. In the Hindu epics—-the Ramayana and the Mahabharata—we 
see noble ideals of life represented in. the persons of Rama, Bhisma and 
Yudhisthira.. A study of their lives and characters imparts an extended 
dimension to our own lives. The past does contain, indeed, deep treasures 
which can uplifó our consciousness, elevate our personality and enrich our 
emotions.’ In the literary treasures of old are contained importarit elements 
of a sane social living. The secret of culture lies. in the elevation of our 
personality and the precious artistic monuments and aesthetic creations of 
the past do serve to open untrodden vistas of human splendours. Hence 
classicism ig decidedly an essential element in cultural progression. 


But classicism has its dangers too. It develops an antiquarian interest 

for its own sake. We come to worship the fetishes, customs and supersti- 
tions of the-past. It degenerates into archaism. Thus by becoming 
pedantic, scholastic and bookish it becomes an impediment to further 
« progression. The past has momentous significance but this significance 
has to be interpreted in a, prospective teleological way as a catalitic 
instrument of common good and not in a retrospective fashion. These 
were great seers, sages, mystics, artists, philosophers and -poets m the past 
but their contributions, notable and precious as they are, do not mark the 
final point in the advance of the human mind. The universe has diverse 
phases. Reality is complex, heterogeneous and manifold. No single 


person, or a group of persons can claim to have revealed all the aspects - 


and attributes of reality. It is imperative to obtain as perfect a law of the 
nature of things as possible under the situation of our growing knowledge. 
Furthermore, eacht one of us has to develop his own personality. The 
essence of personality is the realization of our specific individuality. We 
are living in a complicated world. Through interactions in this intricate 
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structure of social and physical environment we realize gradually the 


‘essence of our character. This constitutes our real self. I may be deeply 


moved and inspired by the orations of Vivekananda and Ramtirtha but 
in order to be my own self I have to re-experience the truth of the propo- 
sitions they have inculcated. The Sypmposium or the Parme nides or 
the Phaedo contain the depth of the inward realizations of Plato but by 
merely acquiring an accurate, expert and exact linguistic and philosophical 
grasp of Plato's ideas I do not develop my own personality to the maximum. 
My own realizations must be of an intense and profound character to trans- 
form my personality. Not every person can attain the spiritual excellence 
of Vivekananda or Ramtirtha and the philosophical subtlety and majesty 
of Plato. But I am stressing a principle. A scholastic parade of ancient 
learning does not release me from the obligation to experience and interpret 
reality in my own way. If culture means the growth of my intuitive, 

aesthetic, emotional and cognitional personality’ I have to make Herculean 
efforts to penetrate into the recesses of reality. I am a unique being. The 
specific collection of the material and vital energy and the particular 
moulding, of the psychological structure which constitutes me is absolutely 
unrepeatable. Hence I have to become conscious of my distinctness, The 
explicit awareness of individuality is the secret of cultural creativism. It 
is true that in senses more than one I am the utterance of my situations 
and environments but the constituent permutations and combinations of 
the ‘situational complex are distinct in each individual case. Aristotle, 
Aquinas and Newton had experienced reality in their own ways. I am also 
experiencing reality in my own specific way. No matter how deeply and 
urgently I may long for the restoration of the past but the gigantic rush 
of the historical progression defeats any nostalgic feeling for the recovery 
of the contents of the past. Even during the period we are contemplating 
a revival of the old rituals, economics, and poetic and artistic eriteria, the 
world had moved on. Movement is the essence of the social and physical 
world. Stability and rest are conceptual abstractions. The propulsion 
and forward impulsion of energy is incessant. Hence the only thing neces- 
sary is ta be aware of the distinct specificity of our experiences. We have 
to analyze freely and rationally the contents of our own experiences. This 
explicit awareness will give us great confidence, clearness of mind and 
strength. Slowly we shall realize the grandeur of our own realizations. 
Genius consists in imparting a universal content to our limited and particular 
expériences. We have to guard ourselves from being smothered by the 
cramping weight of antique scholasticism. “A humanistic culture consists 
in being abreast of the forces and currents of the times and in interpreting 
them for ourselves and the world. 


1. Cf. Matthew Arrnold’s definition of culture as the pursuit of “a harmonious 
expansion of all the powers which make the beauty and worth of human nature,” 
M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy pr 48, Quoted in W.F. Connell, The Educational 
Thought and Influence of Mathew Arnold. (London, Kagan Paul, 1950), p. 162, 
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(c) CULTURE AND SCIENCE : KULTURWISSENSHAFT.AND 
NatTURRWISSENSOHAFT 


It is true that the natural sciences are concerned with dead matter. 
They deal with the stars and planets, mass, motion and gravitation, chemical 
elements and compounds, rock deposits, animal fossils, etc. On the 
- other hand the cultural sciences are supposed to deal with the values, emo- 


tions and aspirations of human beings endowed with sentiments. The 


subject matter of the two is thus different. But nevertheless science and 
culture have to come together. The study of sciences does impart culture. 
First, the growth of science is a function of the quest for pure knowledge. 
Science enshrines the zest for limitless advance. It liberates our mind 
from the shackle of ignorance and superstition. It replaces the intellectual 
coldness and dull incuriosity of the undeveloped human mind by a delight- 
ful habit of ever-increasing probe into the nature of things. Secondly, 
science has increased our control over the forces of nature and has. imparted 
to us facilities for the cultivation of art and aesthetics. Hence in these 
two ways science has a cultural dimension. It is ridiculous to regard the 
poems enshrining the worship of fire, air, thunder, etc., in the old scriptures 
as elements of culture and to dismiss the more accurate analysis of fire, 
air and thunder as pertaining to a field which may for the purposes of classi- 
fication be termed “non-culture’’.! Then again, the’subjects and disciplines 
ordinarily regarded as pertaining to the domain of culture do have a scientific 
character too. Art is regarded as a domain of culture but the element 
of science is involved there too if in conveying stones found at Chunar to 
Sanchi there is the application of scientific technology. The development 
of experimental techniques in psychology has added new dimensions to 
our knowledge of man. I see no reason to state that Descarte’s location 
of the human soul in the pineal gland is a topic for cultural philosophy 
while Harvey's concept of the circulation of the human blood belongs to 
science. It does belong to science but it has a cultural significance in that 
„it makes us more equipped to know our own personality. The study of 
science reveals to us the complexity, heterogeneity and immensity of the 
universe. It makes us realise our smallness. Science thus reinforces the 
ethical attribute of meekness and humility. It challanges our arfogance 
and aggressiveness. Science thus is a most effective antidote to the des- 
potism of vanity. It makes it incumbent upon us to cultivate an attitude 
of studentship. Thus science gives to us culture. For purpose of intensive 
investigation and close scrutiny we may separate the disciplines pertaining 
to science and culture. Some of us may concentrate on scientific subjects 
and some may devote our energies to culture. But this is only for the 


l. Cf. Matthew Arnold’s definition of culture as the pursuit of “a harmonious 
expension of all the powers which make the beauty and worth of human nature."— 
M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy p. 48, quoted in W.F. Counell, The Educational 
Thought and Influence of Matthew Arnold, (London, Kegan Paul, 1950), p. 162. 
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purpose of division of labour. Human life is short and the domain of 
knowledge is endless and hence some specific allocation of intellectual 


.pursuits to different groups of people is essential. But that does not imply, 


in the least; any separation of the subject matter as such. It is essential 
to realize that the popularization of scientific knowledge is essential for 
the growth of culture while at the same time for the fullness of scientific 
life it is essential to have some acquaintance with the achievements in art. 
Science is inspired by the zeal for collective advance and social progression 
and its fundamental aim is almost akin to that of religion. Science re- 
inforces culture and culture sweetens science. We may stress the necessity 


` of a Lebensphilosophie in opposition to the enormous stress on the study 


of an objectivistic, mechanistic and impersonalistic science. But in the 
study of cosmology which has been regarded as one of the significant 
branches of philosophy we do need the help of science. Hence it should 
be emphasized that there is no antithesis between science and culture but 
they represent a division or separation essential because of the requirement 
of specialization. The Catholic spirit of culture serves as a corrective to 
the violence of the preponderance of scientific and technical specialisms. 
Hence in a good educational curriculum it is essential to provide for training 


‘both in sciences and culture. Herbert Spencer’s thesis that the teaching of 


the classics should be replaced by the teaching of the sciences as maintained 
in his essay ‘“What knowledge is of Most Worth’’ is one-sided. Tt is essential 
to combine the analytical method of science with the capacity for imagi- 
native reconstruction which is the aim of literary and humanistic studies. 
Neither do I endorse the suggestion of Plato that from the early years till 
the age of twenty there should be literary and theological education along 
with ‘gynmastic and military training, scientific education from the age 
of twenty to thirty and philosophic education from the age of thirty to 
thirty-five. I do agree with Plato’s principle that a perfect educational 
curriculum postulates a knowledge of literature, science and philosophy. 
But the different periods of a man’s age into which he specifies the different 
curricula may suit a few individuals but cannot be practised on a large scale, 
Hence I think that along with literature an elementary knowledge of science 
should be provided before the student passes the high school or matriculation 
examination. After matriculation there has to be more rigorous speciali- 
zation. But I propose that. even during the four or five years after the 
high school which will be devoted to a specialized study of the arts, sciences 
or engineering, it is essential to devote at least one period a week for popular 
lecture in those fields in which the student is not specializing. Students 
of physical science do need a general acquaintance with the dominant 
currents of literature and the social sciences. Similarly the students of 
the classics do need to have.some elementary knowledge of the theory of 


‘relativity, quantum mechanics, x’ray, radio engineering, etc. The primary 


aim of education is not to produce a mechanical expert but a man cultivated. 
"rue it is that the man has to pursue a vocation but vocationalism is not 
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the only justification of education. Vocation is for the sake of life and 
is not to be equated with life. Man isnot a mere producing machine. Hence 
the pursuit of a specialized vocation is not to be regarded as the funda- 
mental goal. of education. 


Cu) CULTURE AND EXTERNAL BEHAVIOUR - 


: Sometimes culture is regarded as equivalent to the promotion of refined 
tastes and good manners. It refers to the cultivation of-dourtesy and 
politeness in our talks and conversations. Our movements and aotions 
have to be agreeable and not awkward. In this sense culture is the anti- 
thesis of rude speech, vulgarity in manners, eto: It incorporates an element 
of neatness and cleanliness in its content. It connotes restraint of speech 
as opposed to flamboyant tastes. For being regarded as cultured we have 
‘to be polished and refined in our approach to the people to whom we talk. 
“If we inadvertently touch the body of another we are supposed to apologize. 
In other words for being regarded as cultured it is thought TEMERE that ^ 
we must not injure the feelings of some body else.” uc : 

‘It is true that for the advancement of culture -bluntness and boorishness 
have to be conquered. Uncouth manners and offensive speech have to be 
shunned. The mark of a cultured man is elevation and ‘sobriety in place 
of foppishness and ostentation. Thus ‘culture has a great social significance 
inasmuch as it enables us to better adapt outselves to the social situation. 
It is an ingredient of social adjustment and accommodation. 

But there are two reservations that have to be made to this concept 
of culture as good manners. First; there is a relativistic element in culture. 
What may be regarded as a “component of culture in one country or. civili- | 
zation may be regarded as the height of barbarity in another. Appearing ~ 
without an upper garment on the streets-may be regarded as. a sign of the 
absence of culture in the West but in the tropical climate of India this is 
‘regarded as perfectly valid. Some of the gréatest saints did not use any 
upper garment. _ In the cold climate of the West it may be a sign of culture 
to eat with spoons and fork.’ But many Indians would consider the use 
of spoons which are liable to be used by many people, at different times, 
to be an example of dirty habit. Shaking hands with women is legitimate 
in Western social culture but it would be regarded as unscruplous and in- 
decent in Hindu society. Hence in judging of culture we have to be very 
careful and cautious. The differences in the values set upon different manners 
and customs have to -be realized. Sometimes groups and individuals * 
migrating to different countries and civilizations have to face great emotional - 
strains in getting adjusted to the cultural patterns of the countries and 
civilizations to which they migrate. Thomas and Znaniecki have analyzed 
the emotional and social problems, of the Polish peasants who go to America. 
This differential valuation makes essential that the majority community 
and the dominant group have to exercise great-restraint and caution in | 
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demanding conformity from the minority and migrating groups. Since 
culture is not something rigid and absolute, it makes it essential that as 
individuals and groups we be more tolerant and generous in our attitude. 
An extension of liberality on ouggpart will help in the lessening of social’ 
tyranny. The old dogmatic attitude of considering what is not our own 
with an eye of suspicion and hostility and consider that to be inferior is 
not only a deterrant to the realization of a democratic community but is 
also unhuman. 

A second reservation to the concept of culture. as training in good 
manners is that at times it is liable to degenerate into snobbery and magni- 
‘fication of trifles. An external pomp and ostentation may come to be 
rated very high. A premium is liable to be set on petty comforts and 
hypocricy. Sometimes, for purposes of appearing social and adept in the 
formal cult of decency we may practise hypocricy and superfluity. The 
language of politicians and diplomats is often an exercise in the art of 
double dealing, duplicity and deception. But a humanistic culture believes 
in a noble serenity of temper and can never sanction snobbery, servility to 
public opinion and hypocricy. We do not have to use offensive language 
but we must maintain fidelity to truth. I can never sanction casualty 
of truth in the name of culture. Culture means poise, serenity and quiet 
manners. Pretension is one of the greatest enemies of culture. The art 
of good conversation is an ingredient of culture but it can never be con- 
sidered the attribute of a cultivated and ‘cultured man to indulge in trifling 
subjects only for being regarded as social and informal. Pedantry -and 
sophistication are not to be praised but a cultural breeding must generate 


. & loyalty to truth and honesty. Intellectual and moral integrity must 


characterize the . speech and actions of a cultured person. Amiableness 
and sweet reasonableness are good qualities but they cannot take the place 
of a fearless persuit of truth and ethics. One must be ready to abide by 
the dictates of his conscience. Shall Gandhi cater to the vanities of the 
so-called cultured opinion by wearing good dress or shall he obey the voice 
of the inner spirit in using only as much cloth as is available to the lowest 
person in India? Hence, occasionally, if in terms of a higher fidelity to 
the demands of truth and morality one breaks the accepted conventions 
of the day the critics must not show irritability and wrath. 


(e) Toe Sooran ELEMENTS oF CULTURE 


. Culture is the progressive growth into the humanization and liberali- 
zation of the human spirit. It wants to enhance the capacity of man for 
joyful pursuit of some fundamental ideals. It is true that the major portion 
of a man’s attention is given to earning a living. But when men cease 
to be a prey to the consuming engrossment with the mere mechanical aspects 
of earning a living and take an interest in the elevation of the mind for its 
own sake and not merely for the successful pursuit of a career or vocation 
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they can be regarded as cultured. Thus tlie ennoblement and refinement 
of mind and its perfection is the essence of culture.. 

- But mere individual perfection is not enough. The degeneration of 
individuality into coarse, profane and coggceited egoism has to be guarded 
against. We leave also to realize our social responsibility. A kind and 
considerate interest in the lives of our fellow men should be regarded as a 


vital element of culture. A mere individualistic approach to culture may . 
lead.to an aristocratic attitude of solitude and aloofness and. it may even. 


generate a perverse and brutal tendency of contempt for the unenlightened 


masses. I appreciate an aristocracy of moral and mental perfection but 1 


do not sanction any contemptuous disregard of the feelings and desires of 


the masses. Hence the smug philistine sense of self-satisfaction with the. 


egoistic interests of one's limited. self has to be replaced by an expanded 


Social consciousness. Egotism is tle disease and -pest of ‘society. The’ 
"social elements of culture need emphasis not only. because ‘ours is the age: 


of fundamental mass democratization and equalitarianism but also because 


the moral dimensions. of culture cannot be realized unless there is an emanci-" 
pation from the dull routine of a. petty egoistic existence: The ‘aesthetic - 
delights and satisfactions that we receive from the pursuit of culture have: 


to be shared to the maximum possible extent with our neighbours. Culture 
itself is the creation of many minds in intellectual interaction. A cultured 
mind is a liberated man and the liberation of mind'cannot be complete 
in the limited domain of an egoistic existence. A dynamic contact with 
the problems of other men brings out latent dimensions of our own being 
and personality and hence the social dimensions of culture need emphasis. 


2. "EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Education is an instrument of culture. If culture - emphasizes the 
element of aesthetic and moral perfection it is evident that education is a 
significant technic for the realization of this perfection. Education is an 
opening. Its essence is the cultivation of a free; disengaged attitude to- 
wards things. ‘It releases our powers, it elevates our being and it reveals 
. to us the unfathomed layers of our own mind. Education thus is-not only 
a technic of culture but-is an integral part of culture. 

Education promotes ‘culture in two ways.- First it E TE us to inter- 
pret the values of culture.- -The symbolism. of art and poetry is made clear 
to us in educational institutions. The profound meaning of philosophical 
texts arid -poems is clarified through -the processes of instruction. It is 


through a-process of education that the student body is taught the. 
meaning and import of culture. The deep significance of cultural ‘values. 


is expressed in terms of concepts and propositions which receive their 
criticism and interpretation in the different technics employed in education. 

Second, education perpetuates cultural values. The values and philo- 
sophy of culture are transmitted from generation to generation through 


^e 
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education. The rich haritage of the past and the creative growing thought 
of the present are communicated to the student population through edu- 
cation. The emotional penumbra that surrounds the cultural entities 


: is conveyed in subtle fashion from ‘the older to the younger generation 


through education. The deep distinction between the sacred and the 
secular, the eternal and the temporal, and things related to status and to 
contract, the refinement of the egoistic and the altruistic and the distinction 
between the barbarie, the philistine and the cultured are sometimes directly 
and sometimes. indirectly suggested in class rooms. Education thus is a 
vital instrument in the preservation: and perpetuation of culture. 


The social dimensions of culture can be learnt through a process of 
correct education. Education is a corporate enterprise. The coming 
together and dynamic communication between several minds, young and 
old, is in itself a cultural process if properly attended to. The class room 
is a society in miniature. - The-attitudes of mutual consideration and social 
regard are cultivated in the institutions for educational work. Thus 
education is a vital ingredient in that process of the socialization of the 
individual which is a tremendously important aspect of culture. Dem- 
cracy postulates the healthy impact of the breed intelligence on social and 
political problems. The concept of culture in the modern world has to be 
based on the freeing of the human mind from the shackles of superstition, 
ignorance and the-attachment to irrational creeds and cults. Education 
has to correct the defects of egoism and a false individuation. Indivi- 
duation is healthy process only when it is integrated with the perspective 
of social harmony and rational equilibrium. It must have been an epoch- 
making event in the evolution of our cultural concepts when the principle 
of the abnegation of the ego for the sake of higher and broader interests 
and entities was recognised by: the social consensus. The transition from 
the demonic to the divine in man can never be complete without the en- 
shrinement of the social consciousness. A noble spiritual and moral- 
consciousness of the good of others and the congruent orientation of one's 
conduct is the height of the evolutionary endeavours of man. Education e 
has to play an immensely significant role in this realization of the superior 
claims and obligations of the society upon man. If we cannot be moved 
to pity at the sight of misery and sufferings all around us it indicates that 
our education is deficient somewhere. An attitude of aristocratic exclusive- 


. ness is not the sign of cultured humanity. The mark of educational en- 


lightenment is not merely the aesthetic appreciation of art and beauty but 


also the cultivation of the kind and generous heart and soul. 
- P A. 


3. EDUCATION AND CULTURAL CHANGE 


Culture is a collective entity. .It represents the result of cummulative 
growth. It has a pronounced social orientation. Individuals by their 
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genius do contribute elements to culture but as a social continuing reality 
culture has an organie shape and nature. 

Culture as a dynamio social entity is subject to two processes of change. - 
First, there are external impacts on culture. The influences of Islam and 
Christianity on Hindu thought and social manners have been significant. 


. Islamic culture in India has incorporated some significant elements from 


Hinduism. Buddhism originated in India but it has left its deep influences 
on the society and culture of China and Japan. The influence of Hellenism 
on the Roman culture was tremendous. ‘These represent the examples of 
external impact on cultures. Secondly, these are examples of inner transs 
formations in cultures. Even if we may not accept the conception of a 
biological necessatarian law of origination, maturation and extinction of 
cultures as organic phenomena, still like all things that have a history in 
space and time culture is subject to changes and becomings. These inner 
dialectics of cultural change are manifested in changes of styles of linguistic 
usage, changes in art motifs and changes in valuations. The transformation 
of the emphasis on nature worship of the Vedas into the sacrificial liturgy 
of the period of the Brahmanas is an example of cultural change because 
of immanent factors. The transition from the polytheism and ritualism 
of the period of the Brahmanas to the monotheism and monism of the: 
Upanishads is also an example of cultural change occasioned by immanent 
factors. On the other hand, in the evolution of the Gandhara ‘art and the 
Mahayana religion the influence of the Bactrian Greeks and other foreign 
hordes in India.like the Parthians, the Kushanas, the Sythians and the 
Yuechis, etc. is significant. Thus cultural change is a ‘function of both 
external factors and inherent immanent processes. i 


Education is an agency of cultural change.! The English education 
in India for nearly a century and a quarter has been one of the most power- 
ful factors for changes in values and culture. - The changed cultural values 
have been responsible not only for the rise of political nationalism in this 
country but have been at the back of the demand for diverse kinds of social 
degislation. It is in the context of the changes brought about in the minds 
of the Indian intelligentisia that we can understand the passing of the Hindu 
Code Bill. The customs that were once regarded as deeply sacrosanct, 
have been subjected to corrosive challanges due to tlie infiltration of the 
equalitarian, radical and dynamic ideas of the West. Not only in India 
but throughout the entite East the virile and dynamic impact of Western 
ideas broadcast and spread by. the growth of the European, especially 
British, Ameriean and French systems of education has been immense. 
The harvest has nob been gathered. The entire East is in a ferment due 
to the impact of the ideas of Mazzini, Rousseau and Marx and Lenin which 
have been disseminated in the educational institutions of the day. 


1 F. Clarke, Education and Social Ohange (Shelden Press, 1040). 
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Education, thas, is a promoter of social and siis changes. Th: 
almost revolutionary social and cultural changes brought about in Turkey 
were sought to be reinforced by the introduction of a curriculum which 
would prepare a mind oriented towards. It is impossible to foster cultural 
change by perpetuating a system of education which is opposed to the 
principles of cultural change. For example, the system of education 
imparted in the Sanskrit pathsalas and tols cannot be the proper educational 
agency for creating genuine enthusiasm for a rapidly expansive and planned 
economy. If British imperialism needed Eton to man it, it is absolutely 
necessary to have an educational system in India which is oriented to support 
the vital ideals of economic and cultural transformation. Ours has so far 
been an agrarian and conservative society. It is being subjected to the 
impact of the new philosophies of social telesis, collective amelioration 
and social justice and welfare. The British rule in India was mainly 
iMterested in the use of the resources of the country for profit to British 
investors. It regarded India as an additional grandeur for the imperialistic 
ego of the British population. Hence it did not promote any significant 


- cultural change. Now the country is ours and the common good of the 


nation as a whole is the prime category in our social philosophy. But it is 
possible that there may set in an anarchical trend towards barbarisation 
and vulgarisation of the social ethics because of the artificially accelerated 
tempo of change as a consequence of the anxious eagerness and im- 
patience of some sections for too rapid a westernization of this ancient 
land. Hence it is essential that the educational institutions play a role 
in the interpretation and criticism of the currents and cross-currents of 
our social life. Education can be a great help in the solution of the domi- 
nant cultural crisis of our time since its aim is the perfection of our faculties, 
Mass education has an enoromously responsible part to play. Education’ 
is not the mere accumulation of the heritage of the past or the mere collec. 
tion of information. But it is inspired with a functional teleology. It has 
to correct the mechanical weight of dead conservatism and outworn inertia. 
Hence it has to be used as an instrument of social and cultural change and 
progress. It cannot remain neutral today. We cannot be content today 
with regarding education as the adornment of the man of specialized com- 
petence. It is a sociological category today. As responsible citizens 
educationists have to come forward to guide the processes of cultural change 
by releasing a stream of fresh critical and original thought which can 
stimulate and inspire our social workers. 


4. CONCLUSION 


Education is mainly a technic while culture is a value. Education 
has mainly been regarded as a means, sometimes for salvation, sometimes 


. for personal ennoblement and perfection and sometimes for creative parti- 


cipant citizenship. Culture, on the other hand is a value. It is a good 
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in its own right. Hence it can be said that education is the process of the 
creation, perpetuation and enhancement of cultural values. 

While education is a technic and means for culture, not-the whole of . 
education can be regarded as a means to culture, That part of education 
whose main aim is the utilitarian pursuit of a vocation cannot: be regarded. 
as a part of culture. The essence of culture is the liberation of the mind 
for its own sake. Hence I would exclude technical education; vocational 
education and in-service training for engineering from the category of 
culture. I do not negate the immense value and significance of technical, 
professional and scientific education. I simply would not comprehend 
them under culture. Literary and moral education and. education in the 
arts constitute real technies for the realization of cultural values. Higher . 
religion and science and philosophy do have cultural implication but are 
not completely comprehended under culture. E ; è 


EDUCATION AND THE GROWTH OE 
CIVILIZATION 
M. C. Gaoi 


Téachera' Training Department; Càlcuttá Utisveréity 


" Education grew out of common-place activities and experiences 
of primitive man, which resulted in the formation of useful 
Enowledgé in hislife. It became palpable when the accumulated 
wealth of such knowledge and information required a sort of 
systematization and organization for its oderly preservation for future 
use and specially when processes of communication became indis- 
pensable for passing this body of knowledge to new generations of 
individuals who were to use it in their lives. 

Festivals, routines, rituals, mythologies, folklores and the like of 
primitive societies indicate the manifestations of the processes both 
of perpetuation and of communication; they therefore, signify natural 
processes óf Education in the life of primitive man. Considerations of 
Matters and Methods thus, appeared together in s natural way in 
human society ; the growth of ideas, symbols, speculations, thoughts 
and theories appeared in connection with the first and the development 
of the methods of teaching and learning, however crude they 
might have been, came in connection with the second. 

It is the social forces which have determined the proper 
development of man; even the traits that are considered typically 
human have been developed and fostered by human society. Social 
forces that are natural as well as the ones that are devised by the social 
mind of man work really for the development of all the different 
phases of the life of man; they serve as the natural forces of 
Education. l 


All social activities, processes, phenomena and contrivances in 


- fact, are primarily educational in their functions ; their social values 


&corue' from the educational advancements which they seek to achieve. 
Crude traditions and social conventions of early man laid the true 
foundation of cultures and civilizations of man. Language and the art 
of writing are undoubtedly the most important traditions in human 
society. They are the Master Traditions which have helped to keep 
alive countless forms of other traditions in the lifeof man, The 
development of language and the introduction of the art of writ. | 
ing greatly enriched, expedited and improved the basic processes 
7—2085P—IV 
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of Education in human society. Adequate developments which made 
human language good enough for the facile communication of thoughts 
and feelings ‘appeared. only when man could settle down. in flood- 
bearing river valleys. The periodical renewal of fertility of soil of these 
regions did away with the neéd of-rnigrating to new fields and 
encouraged man to settle down permanently in these places. And the 
production of food. for his subsistence ‘through „Agriculture changed 
the pattern of his life by saving him from the ceaseless struggle 
for food by hunting or gathering. The case with which food 
could now: be secured brought about hot ónly a rise of population. 
in his community ‘but also a growth of his sensé of security ; 
he could now afford -to have leisuré~ in "his life. Compact 
ways of living, "prevalence ‘of ` leisure and mental freedom 
born out’ of a feeling ‘of security now worked ‘jointly to allow 
social forces. to play their creative roles in’ human Society. Man 
became highly social. Social thoughts: and considerations ' which 
became conspicuous in his ‘life,’ changed: his entire character and out- 
look ; and he could put his steps upon a new path of adventur- 
ous journey. The immediate factors ‘which led tó the rapid growth 
of his language were the conditions of his closély associated form of 
social life and his scopes’ for leisure and mental freedom in ‘these 
river valleys. The growth ot “the art of writing got iis' utmost 
impetus also from ` river valleys. The earliest records of "writing in 
"Egypt were made on Rhind Papyrus produced. from á variety of water- 
reed found on the banks of the Nile while those in Sümeria were 
effected on mud. slabs made from: the finest slits g the Tigris and whe 
` Euphrates.. i ` ; 
: Man’s basic inclination to: seek his welfare and happiness and 
his fundan:ental uige to explain and comprehend "whatever confronted 
‘his life led him njore and ‘more to ‘mental activities. The gradual 
development of the mental activities in connection with the normal 
activities and experiences of the struggling life of man was a signi- 
ficant process ; it was the mental enrichment, effected through mental 
activities, which put man on the path of his continuous progress by 
the generation of reason; insight and foresight in his life. 

^- Thoughts, symbols and ideas which’ originated i in the comparatively 
higher mental activities of man led him’to express himself in a variety 
‘of forms. - Ideas found expressions in Art and artistic ‘creations. Man 
had takèn. to a world of methods ‘of recording his ideas dong before-he 
-actually developed the art of “writing.” _ Art ‘had appeared in, human 
“eotiety before the art of writing: could make. its appearance. 


“i A ages at F^ est uc ` "E 5. 
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The gradual growth of human civilization indicates the genesis 
of modern Education. The: widening. of the concept of Education is^ 
closely associated with the. gradual development of human culture 
and civilization. Education in other words, is vitally and intimately 
related to human culture and civilization. An attempt therefore, 
to follow the rise and the march of civilization from -the 
conditions of primitive human society is an endeavour to comprehend 
the true nature of the process of Education in its natural perspective, 
in the life of man. 

Our conventional use of the term: civilization is unhappy. We 
generally seem to ignore the natural relationship between culture and 
civilization which are considered at once similar and dissimilar. They 
are considered similar because both of them seem to indicate stages 
of human ‘progress ; and dissimilar because, they seek to indicate 
different aspects of human social life. Civilization unlike culture, is 
taken to. depend upon material and visible conditions of social groups. i 
A nation is considered civilized only if the standards of its living 
conditions are modern and if it knows the use of certain things not 
excluding the use of organized. arms. This outer garb’ of culture 
is taken as an indication of civilization ; the condition of mental 
development is^not generally taken into account. But this outer. 
garb can never be a sure indication of a true civilization because a. 
garb may be adopted by mere imitation. The traits that are generally 
ascribed to civilization may thus be acquired by imitation alone. 
A group of highly primitive people may under certain conditions readily 
take to civilized ways of life only by imitation and may pass for a 
civilized group. : i 

It is true that the tern: civilization is sometimes used to include” 
culture ; but even then no emphasis is put on, this phase of life. For 
the evaluation of civilization the main factors seem to be the condition 
of material prosperity and the use of such objects and ideas as are 
iu conventional use in advanced societies. The adoption of advanced 
ways of living and’ the consequent use of meterial prosperity without 
an adequate mental advancement are undoutedly detrimental to human ' 
society ; these are the peculiar defects from which human society 
in general has been sufferiag. A nation ey not be really as 
advanced as ib seems to be. : Bod 

. The term civilization was originally devised to indicate a degree of 
cultutal development above a particular stage. Even in his primitivé- 
stage man had his own culture; but his civilization began after ‘he 
. had--settled down to -follow ‘an agricultural: persuit of when he took - 
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to a written language. The deviation from the idea of the intimate 
relation between culture and civilization and the appearance of the 
practice of depending only upon the outward characteristics and 
conditions of man for- ascertaining his civilization are the expressions 
of the strong current of materialism which has inyaded human 
society. . : S > 74 
Let ug use the: term Civilization i jn its wider sense. Civilization 
after all, in its totality comprises all the phases of human life. It 
progresses by creating and acquiring more and more material and ‘mental 
wealth. It is true that-human .gregariousness, sympathy, love, feeling of 


security, urge for curiosity and knowledge are some of the factors . 
which have moved man to start-and build up his civilization ; -but as. 


all these factors are the expressions of the basic urge of coordination, 
it is this urge of life which i is at the back of human civilization. Civi- 
lization. like evo'ution - in life is an expression of the creative urge of 
coordination of the life of man, : 


- From another point of view we might - — that civilization is a. 


condition of human life, which seeks to develop security, happiness 
and freedom in the social life of man.  The.condition, however, is 


not static; it moves in connection with its evolution and coutinues . 


to live by depending upou the process of communisation. Although 
human civilization is & “creation of mar it-is also largely. true that it 
has always guided the life af man and has made him what he is to- 
day. A pattern of civilization by favouring and encouraging certain 
traits and .by disfavouring and discouraging certain other traits of 
man has seleçted wanted and suppressed unwanted traits: according 


to its inclinations. This is how the effect of the law. of Natural -. 


Selection is in force in the process of civilization,. 


It is not by selection alone that civilization moulds the life of 
man and his society. Man is humanized under the influence of 
certain qualities which are generated and fostered by human civiliza- 
tion, Civilization js a continuous process and in. its continuity it 
grows, develops and in fact, evolves. The sum-total of human 
relations, expressions and creations ia what we call civilization. 
Human civilization is one; but.it must, have many stages of develop- 
ment on its path of progress. And these stages offen are reckoned as 
different patterns of civilization. 

A pattern of civilization may be extremely: external and artificial i in 
the sense that most of its traits may be imitations. Imitated elements 
from external sources generally form the bulk of all patterns of human 
civilization. Culture on the other hand is an indication of the natura- 
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lized traits which find expression in Art, Literature, Religion, Know- 
ledge and other forms of social activities. A culture is an indication 
of the inner life of a group; it indicates wba the group really is. 
It grows out of the proper. coordination of the elementa] traits of 
_tribes and nations. In civilization the traits which constitute it are 
not generally adequately coordinated to the life of its adherents. The 
world has witnessed the rise of various civilizations by impositions 
without assimilations ; they could, therefore, pass away as abruptly 
as they had grown. Lack of harmony and coordination between a 
pattern of civilization and the culture of its people may bring about 
disaster in the long run. Civilization and culture are thus different ; 
they tend to react with each other and pass on ultimately either to 
civilization or to culture. Although civilization is the outer garb 
and culture the inner soul of a nation the sum-total of all these in- 
cluding all forms of human relations, expressions and creations 
is also known as civilization; civilization thus, in its wider and 
common connotation includes culture. A civilization in which most 
of its characteristic traits are properly coordinated and thus culturally 
held may grow naturally and may also have its proper progress. 
When elements of culture are coordinated to a pattern of civilization 
they can naively “make it natural. A civilization may be bigh or 
low but unless it is natural it tends to disintegrate. 


Although we have noticed the appearance of some traits in certain 
civilizations, developed in various ages and in various regions, which 
may be taken as signs of the final form of civilization the highest 
form of human civilization has not yet appeared ; indications suggest 
that it isin the process of its evolution. But the director of the . 
course of this evolution is man himself. It is man who builds up his 
civilization ; but it is his civilization which in its turn, remakes him 
with its forms and processes, 

Culture under the pressure of the coordinating urge of life, has 
& natural tendency to grow but when, under certain circumstances, 
it loses its inspiration for growth the vital urge takes to the outward 
imitations -of civilization. Spengler is correct in asserting that culture 
by decaying terminates in civilization and that Greek culture terminat- 
ed in Roman civilization.* People in ancient Greece accepted civiliz- 
ing elements from outsiders but with these they could build up a 
unique type of Greek culture. Greeks had a marvellous capacity 
for absorbing and assimilating alien gifts and presenting them in new 


l Vide "The Decline of the West’—Oswald Spengler. 
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forms and shapes. But Greek culture ultimately passed into Roman 
civilization in the hands of the Romans. © ' 3 


The characteristic traits of modern civilization including its special. 
empbasis upon outward manifestations and the sacrifice of cultural 
elements which seek to humanize man, suggest that civilization as we 
know it is a decayed condition of human culture. But this decayed _ 
condition can never be the inevitable fate of man for it. promises to 
lead him to extinction in the long run. Man must utilize his know- 
ledge and power to revitalize his society and guide its natural growth 
of culture so that he may achieve his worthy development and real 
progress. The decayed condition of human life which we call civiliza- 
tion is not real civilization ; it.is pseudo-civilization. And yet we can 


reasonably conceive of true and typical civilization. There is a differ- — - 


ence between pseudo civilization and true civilization: one with 
borrowed elements is only apparently spectacular ; and the other with 
a harmonious development of the mind along with material develop- . 
ment is real. A civilization is true only when its traits and cultural 
elements are adequately coordinated. It is the elevated condition 
of mental development that should be considered the soul of.. 
civilization. ME Dos EE 

Culture is a unity; it is a coordinated entity formed by the 
integration of various parts of a culture in relation to each other. And 
as true civilization is a continuation of culture it should, also be a 
unity formed by the coordination of the various elements of civilization. ' 
Lack of this coordination, specially the coordination with the corres- 
pondingly developed mental life, tends to distort the normal charac- 
teristics of true civilization. The development of power on account 
of material possessions and prosperity, without ‘an adequate develop. | 
«ment and enrichment of the mind is a condition which encourages the 
social mind of man to become grotesque. It is the condition of 
the mind which is in our age inclined to utilize the atomic energy for 
destructive purposes instead of employing it for the benefit of mankind. 


. Culture is a way of living, which the socia] mind of man develops 
by coordinating various factors of life, experience and environment 
for the fulfilment of everyday needs of the. individual and the social 
life of man. Asa unity in life, culture consists of all the entities 
created by a human group comprising not only the material objects 
but also such non-material entities as ideas, ideologies, customs, beliefs 
and the like ; even the ways in which all these are used and utilized 
in a society are also parts of its culture, l 
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Culture in its totality is a mental entity which grows by accumu- 
lation and keeps up its continuity by transmission. And in a sense 
we can say that countless material and non-material traite which are 
units of culture conspire and coordinate to build up culture which after 
all, is a coordinated unit. A single trait or even a small number 
of traits of a culture cannot, therefore, indicate its trug form. 

The central idea of the modern theory of Culural Relativism is 
significant in this connection. According to this theory sections of one 
culture cannot be usefully compared $o sections of another ; they 
must be studied in their relationship to other sections of the 
same culture. The introduction of the new trait, furthermore, into 
a culture generally requires its modification in various phases. ‘The 
adoptation of a new method of hunting or fishing may change, modify 
or even replace various beliefs and activities which in the long run may 
touch various phases of social living ; a single change may break the 
total harmony. And all these go definitely to indicate that culture is a 
coordinated unit. _ T 

A profound characteristic of culture is that it is often organized 
around a central theme which can be found blended with various phases 
of the culture. A similar characteristic of culture is found also in the 
formation of culture-complexes which are groups of traits organically 
systematized around some basic activity. Both of these characteristics 


fundamentally signify the formation’ of coordinated units built up by 
the basic urge of co-ordination 


Again, Clark Wissler has made a list of aspects that are known to 


be present in all cultures ; this has been called the universal pattern 


of culture. The system of this universal pattern has been greatly 
elaborated by others. The list -contains the names of groups of 
cultural manifestations that are common to all cultures. These groups 
&re'in fact the systematized categories of cultural elements that are 
coordinated in all cultures. Art, philosophy, music, customs, beliefs, 


‘ideas, knowledge, social behaviour and, in fact, all forms of human 


creations are only the manifestations of culture. 

Culture is a living entity. And being a united whole in which 
all its traits are coordinated it is akin to an organisin which is also 
basically a coordinated unit. Like an organism culture has an urge 
to work: and struggle. for its life and growth ; like an organism it has 
also a tendency to Keep up its unbroken continuity through its succes- 


gors. And it is evolution which saves them from extinction. 


The nature of artifacts and handicrafts left by paleolithic man 
gives us the clear indication that he was not biologically much in- 
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ferior to modern man; the boidness of the structural curves and 
lines of the -objects of his creations in the shape of useful implements 
and artistic materials reveal that he too possesséd the mental strength 
that is now normal in civilized man. Paleolithic man knew the use 
of fire but-he did not know all its'uses.? -Lack of adequate experiences 
and social knowledge made him helpless in his struggle for improve- 
. ments in life and forced him to follow an existence that was low and 
poor from the point of view of modern considerations. 


As the construction of stone implements required rather a high 


standard of comprehension, concentration, planning and skill it is 
reasonable to accept the idea that stone implements and weapons were. 


not the earliest creations of man. Recent discoveries of Raymond 
Dart at Makapan in South Africa reveal that early ancestors of man 
used skeletal fragments of animals as useful tools and weapons. Tt 
is highly probable that man also constructed sticks and clubs for his 


weapons and crude implements for grubbing roots from the soil with - 


branches of trees. But as these weapons and implements decomposed 
and dacayed in course of time it is not possible to trace the role played 
by these fabricated articles in the early life of man. The presence of 
a natural tendency to use branches of trees either for self- protection 
or for attacking enemies, amogst higher apes suggests the idea that 

man must have turned to these materials for his earliest constructions. 
Records of wooden implements although rare for obvious reasons, are 
not altogether absent. The discovery ofthe wooden spear at ‘Clacton? 
along with the remains of the ancient variety of the elephant, "Elephas 
antiquas is a definite proof, that wooden implements | were in use, also 
during the paleolithic stage. . 


It is reasonable to conjecture that the age of the fabrication of 
such wooden implemenís as did not require instruments for their 
construction preceded the stone age. I am sure future discoveries 
will corroborate the idea and will develop the importance of the pre- 
paliolithie age as a stage in the course of development of the fore- 
runners: of man. Even, the art of the construction of stone imple- 
ménts progressed in slaw degrees. The age of the construction of 
these implements was preceded by a period during which man used 
only natural pieces of stones for his implements; the idea of. shaping 
stones properly for use came to the mind of man only afterwards, and 
he then laid the foundation of the development of the skill of making 


? V. Gordon Childe, Man makes Himself, p. 45. 
3 E.N. Falleize, The Origin of Civilization p. 48. 
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, stone implements. There are aborigines in Australia even today, 
who use unworked stones for useful purposes ;. there is still the survival 
of the eolithie culture. 

Stone played a distinct role in the life of man; as it always 
chanced to have intimate connections with all vitally useful activities 
of man, directly or indirectly, it helped him to achieve the development 
and enrichment of his life: The process of shaping implements and 
weapons from stones lived a. long life in human society. And with 
time and experience it became more effective and more extensive as- 
an agent for the. production of vitally necessary materials and aids 
which encouraged progress-in the social and individual life of man. 
The mind as a social entity evolved alohg with the evolutien of stone 
implements. Both the activity to construct and the inclination to 

-achieve artistic expressions grew out.of human activities for the cons- 
truction of stone implements and weapons. "The course of the evolu- 
tion of stone implements contains the mile-stones also of the course 
of the evolution of the mind of man. Stone implements began with 
crudely constructed core implements but they gradually became better, 
more perfect and suitable for thé innovation of numberless forms of 
allied activities and creations. Out of crude, core implements of the. 
lower paleolithic age came not only the exquisitely beautifu] Solutrian 
flake implements of the “Laurel leaf’’ and ‘‘Willow leaf’’ styles 
embellished with effects of ripples on them, the extremely interesting 

. creations of Magdalenean.mieroliths and the exceedingly useful forms 
of Neolithic implements known. as celts but also the creation of a 
world of artistic and useful-creations. of needles, buttons, fishing hooks 
and various decorative objects with such’ widely different materials 
as bone, ivory and horn. 

Although Art as'a separate form of human activity began during 
the Aurignacian culture it had. appeared in its elementary form in 
association with various patterns of handwork ineluding stone imple- 
ments. But Art subsequently was not limited to any of its particular 
phase in the paleolithic society ; it manifested itself in. all its diverse 
forms of drawings, paintings, sketches, sculptures and engravings. 

^«  Azilians who lived towards the end of the Paleolithic age greatly 

simplified the style of their drawing by reducing it to symbolism. 
They represented a man for example, by & vertical dab with two 
or three horizontal dabs. And this suggested, for the first time, the 


idea of writing ; the art of modern writing thus grew out of primitive 
drawing. 


4 Mischa Titiev, Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p- 108. 
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" Regarding Neanderthalers of the paleolithic age we now definitely 
know that they had their rites and rituals; and the presence of these 
in their society is an indication that they had developed a sort of 
‘spiritual culture however primitive that might have been. It is 
definite that they were moved and guided by supernatural ideas which 
subsequently developed as religion in the life of mans Neanderthalers 
had definite ties of social bonds ;- they hunted together in organized 
packs and buried the dead ceremoniously. The detection of cassis 


rufa shells in association with various other objects in the middle 


paleolithic cave near Mentone in France goes to suggest that the 
people of the Old Stone Age brought these shells for their magical 
values even from distant countries ; cassis rufa shells had surely been 
brought from the Indian Ocean. The: fact that the ‘people of 
the Old Stone Age used to have contacts with people of distant 
regions is also indicated by. other factors. In the Magdalenian 
gaves of the Dordogne which is in West-Central France bones of 


sea-fishes are found to be so very common in the heaps'of refuses: 


that the idea that these inland people used to have regular contacts 
with coastal communities for exchanging their respective commodities 
seems to be a faci." -Upper paleolithic people who appeared after the 


Neanderthalers enriched their rituals to a great extent by the addition ` 
of elaborated ideas which culminated in the rise of Art. Art grew out. 


of magic rites ; but it did not fail to evoke aesthetic satisfaction. 
It thus went to éinbellish the cultural and spiritual life of man. 

Aurignacians began with Art ; it was Magdalenians who brought 
it to a high pitch of extensiveness and perfection. The reason why 
they could take to stich artistic activities and primitive speculations 
was the leisuro and relief they could get because of their ability to 
devise -better, easier and surer methods of hunting and fishing. 
Magdalenian and other Upper paleolithic societies knew the use of 
bows and spearthrowers’ ; both of these mechanical contrivances 
widened the range of missles and increased the accuracy of marks. 
They were skilful hunters ; even tbeir Art was motivated by the idea 
of the possibility of increasing the supply of their food with its aid. 

The growth of human progress has always been accélerated by the 
growth ‘of the knowledge of the use of materials that are conunon 
today. ‘The use of wood must have grown enormously during the 
Mesolithic stage bécause man then lived in forests.’ The use of 


5 7 W. X. Perry, The Growth of Civilizationp. 84. 

ë Gordon Childe, What happened in History, p .89. 

í Ibid. p.88. 

8 Gordon Childe, What happened in History, p. 44. 
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boats also was common during this period. The domestication of 
the dog proved to be a boon to man at this stage." Wolves, hounds 
and other ancestors of the modern dog perhaps, could come in contact 
with man because they constantly roamed about human habitations 
in search of bones and other refuses thrown away by man after their 
meals. But man was fortunate in being able to domesticate the dog 
which ultimately developed a N type of faithfulness that was 
invaluable to man. 

During the stage of food-gathering man collected wild fruits, 
berries, roots, seeds, etc. which he used as his food. He did not come 
over to the food-growing stage all on a sudden ; i& took man many 
thousand years to develop the tecbnique of growing agricultural food, 
which marked a distinct change in the economic condition and tbe ' 
mental outlook of his life. The technique of raising agricultural 
products evolved through stages. In the first stage man watered 
wild plants and grasses by artificial means." The domestication of 
these plants and grasses with the aid of hoes for preparing soil 
for sowing their seeds properly came in tbe next stage. And the 
third stage which brought about a sort of revolution in the life of man - 
arrived with the invention of the plough which effectively introduced 
the system of food-production as a major pursuit of man for growing 
his food on a more and more wider scale. s 

The wide-spread idea that the pursuit of agriculture gave man 
a chance to settle down permanently is erroneous. During the early 


-stages of agriculture man had to roam about in search of new soil. 


As the process of renovation of soil with manures after the exhaustion 
of its plant food. through several rotations was then unknown 
agricultural man had to move about every time after the lapse of a 


-few years, in search of maiden soil for his cultivation, The intro- 


duction of agriculture in human society made man more nomadic 
at first. We find, on the other hand, that. cave-dwellers of France, 
who preceded primitive agriculturists, often lived in the same cave 
for many generations." As a matter of fact it was during the period 
of primitive agriculture that man migrated to more widely extensive 
regions of the world than at any other period of his-social life. 

It was alluvial regions which gave man a chance to settle down 
permanently because annual floods: of these regions renewed ‘and 
refreshed the fertility of their soil with silts ;-there was therefore, 

9 Ibid. p.84. 

10 [bid. p.43. 


1 Rushton Coulborn, The Origin of Civilized d pp. 49-50. 
12 V, Gardon Childe, Man makes Himself, pp. 68-6 
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no necessity of moving to new places for starting cultivation on fresh 
lands. In the Nile Valley congregated a group of earliest human 
settlers who had to ‘work.on a cooperative basis for the construction 
and the continuation of the irrigational system-of the valley for agri- 
cultural purposes. It wasthe development of the spirit of cooperation 
which laid a sound basis for the foundation of human civilization. 
The spirit of Cooperation gradually modified the structure of society ' 
and introduced such systems and conventions as could run emoothly 
by depending upon cooperation. ‘Various forms of division of labour, 
specialization of occupational activities, freedom and leisure for 
intellectua] and spiritual speculations. could appear because of the 
willingness of man. to work on a cooperative basis. Man became 
civilized by learning to control the. supply of food for his settled 
community. Neolithic agricultural settlements were typical 
villages where all were directly. concerned with the raising of 
„Agricultural products. But there was still no security in the life 
of man for there were occasions of -the failure.of crops for reasons 
over which he had no control: The. gradual rise of industries and 
the growth of trade and commerce, which became. spectacular after 
the advent of the metallic age made human society urban in its 
. character. It was evidently. the stage in which all were not directly 
connected with the activities for the production of food. Groups of 
individuals had to take to different forms of social activities ; 
professionalism became the-order of human society. 

The knowledge. of Metallurgy and- the-use of. metals helped man 
to become powerful for various reasons, The gradual replacement 
of implements and tools made out of stones and bones by metallic 
ones which -were infinitely superior for practical purposes and the 
fabrication of such useful objects and articles as. could be shaped only . 
with metals for their malleability and fusibility gave man a tremendous 
impetus for the development ofthis creative activities for-the fabrication 
of a world of useful materials for. his-meterial prosperity. During 
the early stages of the Metallic age, towards the beginning of the 
Chalcolithic period, man made- certain. discoveries and developed certain 
techniques, which augmented. not only. his power to construct and 
fabricate objects but also his-capacity- to build. up effective means of 
transport and communication. The application of the rotary motion for 
the construction of potters’ wheels and wheeled vehicles, the general 
practice of the harnessing of animal motive power, the construction 
of varieties of useful and significant objects of copper and bronze 
and the art of preparing bricks for the easy construction of houses 
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are the indications of those realities which revolutionized human 
society. Civilization which had its origin under certain conditions 
of human ‘society in the hoary past has.still been growing ; utilization 
of human experiences, preservation of social knowledge and skill by 
communication, addition of new truths through laborious activities 
of ‘thoughts, speculations and insights, discoveries and inventions are 
some of the factors that have been responsible for the continuous 
progress of human civilization. Man became man through social 
processes ; but social processes in human communities are essentially 


educational in nature. Itis, therefore, Education which has made 


man what he is today. 


THE EARTH 


(A translation of Tagore’s Bengali poem * Prithibi') 
Translated by— BELA DUTTGUFTA 


: Lecter, Dept of Political Science, Calcutta University. 


oO Earth 

Accept my obeisance today, 

When the day is also offering 

Its 'ast salutation at the alter of the idis day. 
Mighty valiant you are! 

None but the brave can deserve you ; 

In tough and tender 

You make the opposites meet in you : 

You assume the nature of both a man and a woman 
Aud you sway our existence with conflict intense. 
With your right hand you pour nectar, 

With your left you break asunder the urn, 

Your arena of operation 

Rings with your sardonic laughter. 

‘You make things difficult to be attained, 

The life of a hero you beset with trials, 

And you never show any mercy to the weakling. 
In every tree you have kept hiding 

Rattle and struggle of every moment, 

To be adorned with victories in fruits and harvests. 
Your inclement war front is spread over 

Land and seas, 

‘Where victory of life is broadcast 

Through the clarion of death ; 

On your relentlessness and ruthlessness 

Is built the are de triomphe of civilisation ; 
„And there, wages of aberration 

Is death and extinction. 


In the primal stage of your history - 
Demon ruled with invincible might, 
His only right was strength ; 
Insensate and savage was he. 


A 
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His fingers were rough and artless, 

With club and mace . 

He plundered and pillaged ~ 
Mountains and seas, 
Besmirched the sky with the nightmare 

Of fire and gases : 

He ruled absolute over matter 

With an intense hatred of spirit, life. 


Divinity came later on, 
Chanted spells of subduing demons 
Insolence of the insensate gave in. 
And Nature, the mother 
Spread her mantle of green for her children ; 
Dawn &tood silent on the mount of Orient, 
Dusk with her holy chalice of peace 

. Descended on the western sea-shore : 
The demon in shackle became subdued. 

. Yet, the primal savage died hard in your history ; 
All of a sudden, 
Out he came of the dark vault inside your nature 
Unsettling the settled order of things : 
His madness clings fast to your inner self. 
Day and night, night and day. 
Gods work on 
Filling the sky, the air, the forests 

` With incantations loud and low ; 

Heedless, the demon—the haif-tamed serpent monster 
In your secret self, 
Creeps out spreading its hood. 
Pestered by him, 
You strike your own creation, 
Your own progeny. 


Today, 

At the alter built with weal and woe 

I leave the obeisance of my lacerated life ; 

I leave my homage, my tribute to you, 

You, who are terrible and beautiful toc. 

Today I feel, feel with all my touch and senses 
The secrets of boundless life and majestic death 
Kept hidden in your interior, 
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Where is stored the crumbled remains 

Of countless death thro’ countless: ages. 

When I die, T too, shall leave 

A few handfuls of dust—the quintessence 

Of all my joys-and: sorrows 

In that mighty mute dust bow] 

Which obliterates: all forms; shapes.and. identities. 


O you fast-bound earth, 

You voyaging in the land'of clouds ; 

You steeped-in the supreme silence of: mountains ; 
You astir with the thunder of rolling. waves. 

Of deep, deep blue seas-; 

You are beautiful with the bounties of harvest, 
Bereft of them, you are terrible. 

Here, your cornfields: bow low with:ripening corn, 
Where every:morning the radiant sun 

Wipes out-dew drops with his sash of light, 


‘And tlie. setting sun leaves the message of gladness 


On the undulating sea of verdure. ` 

And there, in your arid, barren, terror-stricken, 
Skeleton-ridden deserts. 

One espies: mirage, the dance of death. 


In Vaisakh, i 

I have seen your dark falcon of storm 
Suddenly swoop on. your Lan 
Lightniug-ripped horizon. 

Your sky assume the mien of a turbulent lion 
With spread-out manes ; l 

The lash of his tail 

Uprooting the mighty stalwart of ae. 

I have seen `. 

How the blown-off roof of a rickety hut 

Rush windward 

Like an outlawed. prisoner making for freedom 
From-.mariacles. . 

Again, in Phalgun, 

I have seen your vernal: breeze—warm: like! new milk, 
Fill mango-blossoms with. soliloquies 

Of love and separation ; 

And abundance of moonlight 
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Appear as the effervescence of ambrosial wine 
Overflowing the cup of moon: 

While murmur in the woodlands 

Burst into an impatient babble 

At the pertness of wind. 


Soft and tender you are, you are terrible too, 
You are old, you are ever new ; 

In one primeval dawn 

Baffling the counts of number and dates, 
You emerged from the sacrificial fire 

Of primal creation. 

On your circular journey thro’ life 

You have strewn behind 

Fragments of hundreds of disconnected histories 
Whose all significance is lost. 

Without even a wrench or remorse 

You left your own creation 

In countless. layers 

Woven with oblivion. 


Bounteous Mother ! 

You have nourished us 

In the folds of fragmented time, 

And there must all our activities end, 


All our glories too. 


Today, 

I have come to you with ail illusions spent ; 
For the ceaseless task of making a garland 
Of day and night, 

I no more claim any immortality from you : 
It I ever have paid a just price 

For one speck of the limitless time 
Eternally being made and unmade 

In the millions and millions of years 

Of your rotation round the sun, 

If I ever have succeeded in conquering, 
At the cost of priceless sorrow, 


- .A worthy fragment of life— 


Then, then Mother Earth 
Put one earthen mark, a mark of your own 
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On my forehead: 

I know that mark too, will get dissolved 

On the night `: : 

When all marks- dissolve i in the mighty Unknown, 


O relentless Earth! - 

Before your oblivion is-complete, 
Ilay my obeisance today 

At your indifferent feet; 


Tav. 


“A 


..- 


THE ROLE OF THE LAWGIVER IN MACHI- 
| AVELLT S POLITICAL THOUGHT-—II 


SISTERANTI Bii YE M.A. 


From a reading of his The Prince and other writings it appears that 
Machiavelli has dipped his Achilles in the styx of infernal counsels like 
Thetis; like Cheiron he has shown him how the human and the bestial 
natures should be combined in one who has to break the teeth of wolves 
and keep his feet free from any trap; like Hephaistos, he has made for 
him the invulnerable armour.' So he has done every thing to make the 
liberator invincible. Let the prince rise up and fulfil this heavenly task 
of Italy’s liberation. The people of Italy, he held, were quite capable of 
rising against foreign invaders. It was, proved. by the speed with which 
Gonsalvo of Cordova expelled the French from Naples. They were also 


.ready to rise in support of a strong power which would promise them good 


rulé as happened in Venice where the utterance of the word ‘liberty’ by 
her ruler was enough to excite the people to drive out the foreigners, Hence 
it was clear to him that the people had the necessary elements in them. ' 
The defects were in the leaders whose zeal for the freedom of Italy and 
happiness of her people was not so great as the protection of their own 
narrow interest. The treacherous murders committed by Borgia in 
Sinigaglia startled all Italy, but it gave a lesson in the art of government 
to Machiavelli. While he was the. Florentine representative in the court 
of Caesar in 1502 he was already formulating the policy seeing the exploits 
of Caesar, which would take shape eleven years later in the pages of The 
Prince. 


It is interesting to note that Machiavelli is regarded as a supporter 
of repulicanism ; he served the republican government of Florence for 
fifteen years. But when he was in the court of Borgia in 1502 as the re- 
presentative of the republie he was praising in hic mind the despotic acts 
of Borgia. He did not express any opinion against these acts of Caesar 
nor compare them disparagingly with the acts of the. Government of his 
own republic. Therefore, the views expressed by Machiavelli in The Prince 
later were not motivated to please or serve the restored Medicies and thereby 
get a job under them. We have to remember that Machiavelli was the 
Florentine representative in the court of Caesar in 1502 whereas the Medicies 
were restored in 1512 and The Prince was written in 1513. Therefore, 
the ideas in the book did not originate in 1512 to peus the Medicies. It 
originated much" earlier in 1502. 


. 


a Symonds—Age of the Despots, p 286, 
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This point raises a real doubt in our mind if Machiavelli was a true 
republican at any period of his life. And the views in favour of republi- 
canism he expressed in the Discourses may not be his real philosophy. 
Some hold that his original opinions about the role of the statesman had 
undergone profound changes by his contact with Borgia. "Caesar Borpia, 
it is held, played the same role in shaping Machiavelli's thought as Bismack 
would do in the thought of Neitzsche. > i 


From history we learn that Machiavelli himself never followed any 
strict political principle in his life. -When Borgia Was burning like a bright 
sun he idealised Borgia. When the brightness and light ‘vanished Machiavelli 
followed the crowd: and denounced the fallen Caesar as a “criminal and a 
rebel against Christ"? When the Medicies were overthrown, he condemned 
them; as they were later restored he applied for an employment to them 
in a beggarly manner. In a letter written in 1512 to Clarice, wife of Filippo 
Strozzi, he wrote, "this city is now very peaceful and can hope to enjoy, 
with their (the Mediciés) help, no less a distinguished history than it did 
in the past when their father (Lorenzo, the Magnificent) of happy memory— 
was the leader of the government."? But again when the republican party 
expelled the Medici power and restored the republic in May, 1527, he re- 
joiced and applied for his old post of secretary of the Ten for war. It is 
then not so easy to accept Pulver’s contention that Machiavelli "WaB à 
republican all his life."* ; 


. Ibis difficult to justify that all the obnoxious technics which Machiavelli 
asked his prince to follow, were due to the fact that democratic suasion 
or civilised peaceful methods were inadequate to unify Italy. “It is argued 
that as the smaller states were sensitive about their individuality and in- 
dependence Machiavelli asked the prince to follow the policy of the fox and 
the lion to conquér them. But it is strange that in the same year when 
he began to write The Prince (1513) he wrote to his friend that “the idea 
of Italian union is laughable. Even if the heads of the states could agree, 
we have no soldiers but the Spaniards that are worth a furthing. More- 
over the people would never agree with the leaders."'? 


There is a fundamerital difference in the mental make up between the 
two exiles from Florence!: Dante, and Machiavelli. Dante was as strong 
as ever and when in exile he asked, “And what? shall I not be able from 
any angle whatsoever of the earth to gaze upon the sun and stars ?", whereas 
Machiavelli was willing to ‘‘roll stones" under the Medici. We do not 
like to¥pass any judgment on the personal morality of the author. Our 
point is that one’s political philosophy is sure to bear one's mental incli- 
nation. The despotic character of the rule of the prince who, rules. by a 


2 Quoted in Will Durant—The Renaissance, p. 552. . 

3 In iecit ee pp. 213-14. TEN 
4 Pulver, J. Ibid., 

*& Quoted in Will ean Renaissance, p.. 561. 
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questionable method and to whom the citizens pay allegiance as they are 
described in The Prince surely expresses authoritarian and slack nature 
of Machiavelli’s mind. De Sanctis has rightly observed. “The God of 
Dante is love, a unifying force for intellect and actions—and the result 
was Wisdom. The God of Machiavelli is the intellect, intelligence and 
regulation of the forces of the world—the result is Science." Before him 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Marsiglio of Padua and during his time Guicciardini 
wrote about politics and the role of the statesman. But none has made 
him as despotic and detestable as Machiavelli did. It is a pity if, as some 
argue, the keen insight of such a brilliant mind was dazzled by the false 
splendour of the adventurer Caesar Borgia. 

In this regard it may be pointed out that Guicciardini was ind as 
sceptical about the merits of the people as Machiavelli. “To speak of the 
people", he said, “is to speak of madmen, for people is a monster full of 
confusion and error and its vain beliefs are as far from truth as is Spain 
from India.” But the difference. between him and. Machiavelli is that 
Guicciardini did not build up a philosophy of despotism as the alternative 
to people’s vicious anarchy. Like thousands of Renaissance people in 
Italy he was a cynic and had nosfaith in any utopia or in Christianity. He 
echoed Machiavelli’s theme when he said, “It seems clear to me that the 
desire of dominating one’s fellows and arserting superiority is natural to 
men, so that there are few so in love with liberty that they would not seize 
a favourable opportunity of ruling and lording it." He found that the 


. main object of men is ‘‘preponderance rather than freedom.” He has 


simply analysed the situation but as he did not find any way out he said 
nothing about redemption. But in Machiavelli the cynic and the sincere 
patriot have combined and so he could not leave his city in that gloomy 


_and diseased condition in which he found it. He had to find out some way 


which he thought best suited to the Italy of that period. 
His starting point, however, remained the same as that of Guicciardini 


_ ‘Whoever wishes to found a state and give it laws", he tells us, “must 


start with assuming that all men are bad and ever ready to display their 
vicious nature whenever they find occasion for it."' Guicciardini eriti- 
cised Machiavelli’s idea of Italian unification. He found it more stimulating 
to-have a number of independent states. He was of the opinion that Italy 
could not cut off from the past traditions of small independent states and 
make a tabula rasa for a despot. In this regard Guicciardini was less 
advanced than Machiavelli. For though, Machiavelli’s despotism was 
not accepted by the peoples of various nations, his idea of nationalism 
permeated intellectual atmosphere of every country, and national monarchies 
were established in place of petty feudal lords. 

The ideas of Machiavelli to be found in the Discourses are more 
seattered and abstract. They are formulated, and considerably influenced 


€ GQuicciardini—History III, p. 104. 
7 Machiavelli—The Prince, Chap. III, also Discourses, Book I, Chap. 3. 
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by the examples of the legislators like Romulus, Lycurgus and Solon. They 
were placed side by side with the princes of his age, e.g., Francesco Sforza, 
Caesar Borgia, Ferdinand, the catholic, and others. But in The Prince 
there was no need of abstract principle. Machiavelli had before him the 
exploits of the sovereigns of the Renaissance. King Philip of Macedon 
being summoned by Isocrates tried to unite Greece and combat the bar- 
barians. Machiavelli was calling the Medicies to do the same for Florence 
and Italy. He saw colourful dreams in The Prince and fried to realise 
them through the Medicies, forgetting that the materials, viz., the Italians 
of that age, with which to achieve this were totally rotten and incapable 
of performing even a fraction of what he expected of them. The Medicies 
were also overestimated by him. On the cther hand, he very much under- 
estimated the power and influence of the Papacy of that time. 

The most einiking thing in. The Prince is not so much what it states 
as what it ignores. From the days of Plato and Aristotle down to the 
time, before Machiavelli the - political thinkers were interested chiefly in 
one topic, viz., the end of the state. Political power was considered asa 
means in the service of some higher énds like justice, truth, freedom, good 
life and God. Machiavelli did not very much care about these extra- 
political ends. He was deeply absorbed in the study of power. For, to 
him it was the only thing that could bring the desired end of founding the 
state. Power is set free from all considerations of morality or metaphysics 
and the state is founded with an independent standard of value. The 
moralist or the leader of a particular religion would claim with all solemnity 
and conviction that his code or his particular religion is the right and just 
one. The true good and God are to be found’ there and there alone. He 
does not accept any rival code or a different religion as right. In the same 
-way Machiavelli demanded a new, different set of coriduet for the states- 
man, which he considered superior to all in political field. A moralist 
would not tolerate any interference of the state in the affairs of morality, 
so a law-giver must not be interfered by the moral or religious principles, 
The sphere of the two is different. But Machiavelli did not stop here. 
He did not remain satisfied by separating morality from politics, he made 
morality and religion subordinate to political consideration. He did not 
decry religion or morality like a nihilist, rather he considered them (religion 
at least) as instruments of the art of government. So whatever is con- 
demnable from the point of view of morality may be expedient from the 
point of view of the law-giver. In such a case the law-giver must have 
the liberty to choose. Good and evil have thus a relative standard only. 
Poison, murder, treachery or reward, love and honest dealings are not in 
themselves good or bad. They are good or bad as they are able or unable 
to accomplish the work for which they are used. | 

Machiavelli was a more serious student of polities than his illustrious 


8 Ebenstein, W.—Great Political Thinkers, p. 280. 
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contemporary Guicciardini. He desired thé unity of the state and &o to 
come to certain conclu ions he studied the passions and the mode of actions 
of the people, the aristocracy and the princes of the past and the present. 
In all these researches his chief purpose waa to formulate some guiding 
principles or technics to be followed by the‘statesman. His unethical and 
immoral prescriptions appear to us quite repulsive. They cannot be 
justified simply on ground of the viciousness of the time. Guicciardini 
and Giannotti were historians and politicians of that age and in personal 
life they cannot claim a blémishless character. But in spite of all these 
they did not draw the same conclusion about the role of the prince as 
Machiavelli did. Moreover, there is no doubt that The Prince was con- 
sidered a detestable book even by the people of the sixteenth century when 
the standard of morality was very low. The very word Machiavellian 
was coined to denote hypocrisy. The Pope included: The Prince im the 
list of the prohibited books in. 1556. "We cannot, therefore, find an easy 


_ excuse for Machiavelli's shocking formula by citing the fact that for that 


age there could not be any other role conceivable for the prince. 


There is a basic difference between Machiavelli’s assumption and 
beginning and those .of ours. .This difference is responsible for the great . 
divergence in readings between Machiavelli and others. To us society 
is a natural historical growth having organic characteristics. The legis- 
lator’s duty is chiefly, restricted to coordination and modification. It is 
difficult for him to ‘introduce a system ‘altogether new. Machiavelli, on 
the other hand, regarded the law and society as the creation of the law- 


. giver who is not the representative of the people's conscience but he gives 


the people laws, Government, almost the conscience according to his desire. 
The impersonal and the unconscious force and labour of society which are 
responsible for the creation of many new laws and institutions were un- 
known to the Renaissance thinker: Machiavelli always considered all 


. of them to be the outcome of' the conscious deeds of the legislator. He, 


therefore, endowed the statesman with unbounded powers in the Discourses, 
The Prince and the History of Florence. Sometimes the law-giver is askede 
to drive thé people from one place to another like the herds of cattle as 
was done by Philip of Macedon and Mohammad-bin-Tughluk, Sultan of 
Delhi. Sometimes the statesman is conceived to be capable of changing 
a monarchy into a republic and vice-versa. The statesman is held res. 
ponsible even for the mental make-up and physical weakness of the subjects. 


Earlier we have notéd that he considered people's nature unchangeable 
and asked the law-giver. not to try to-mould it, rather he is to follow this 
and act accordingly. But in The Prince he thought man’s nature as soft 
as clay to be. moulded according to the fancy of the statesman. This re- 
minds us of Bentham’s similar reliance on the lawmaker for making angelic 
characters out of raw elements. In case of Machiavelli this is all the more 
amazing because the elements with which to establish a well ordered state 
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during his time were so many selfish covetous, ungrateful creatures who 
could see nothing, beyond their nose. The courage, wisdom and craft of 
the statesman can no doubt introduce a new dimension in the political set- 
up of a country. But to go to the length of stating that a statesman may 
be compared to a sculptor is to find in the history of the rise and fall of 
government something which does not really exist. -He treats humanity 
as though it were marble out of a the political artist should hew the 
form that pleased his fancy best.’ 


It is perhaps to a certain extent true that the despotic character and 
the highhanded nature of the acts-of the prince which he recommended 
were due to the abnormal condition of the time. Here the idea of Marx 
and Bismarck that our thoughts are moulded by the external circumstances 
is to be found fully supported in Machiavelli. Professor Villari has com- 
mented on Machiavelli’s law-giver that ‘sometimes it would almost appear 
as though the personal diety of the theological schools of the Middle Ages 
had come down to earth incarnated in the shape of Machiavelli's no less 
omnipotent legislator. If he did not, as was said of Bossuet’s God, guide 
all the peoples of the earth, as a charioteer guides his fiery steeds, he shaped, 
almost created his people, and led it (them) in whatever direction he 
ehose."!" The lawgiver was made in the image of God and there was no 
question of good, bad, moral or immoral standard to judge -his activities. 
He is not an equal amony equals to be bound by equal law. He is him- 
self the law and whatever he ordains is right and just in addition to being 
final and supreme. The law-giver as the creator of the state, is not only 
outside the law, but if law enacts morals, he is outside morality as well. 
Thus a totally different standard was created to measure the prinoe's words 
and deeds. They are either praiseworthy or. blameworthy, right or wrong 
in their success of failure to attain the end desired. Those acts are to be 
condemned which have misfired the object ‘aimed at. If a man or a body 
of men should decide to step in on the law-giver’s way to found and unite a 
state he must unhesitatingly wipe them out by force, deceit, treachery or 
good means. If he is afraid to shed blood or if he meditates over the” 
‘ought’ of the measure on the so-called moral ground he should, according 
to Machiavelli, retire from politics. 


By a study of the Italian republics Machiavelli found that the original 
good qualities of the republic and of the ruler were lost very quickly and 
ambition took the place of service. Whenever .a party leader got power, 
plots were made immediately to replace him. Therefore, if he wanted 
to stay in power he must be audacious enough to repulse the sword with 
sword, poison with poison, and use deception and double dealing. Men, 
in fact, were made mere tools in the grand design of the prince. Once he 


3 Symonds—Ihid., p. 267. 
19 Villari, p.— Life and Times of Machiavelli. Vol. II, p. 127. 
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is the master of his’ city he must give personal attention to every branch 
and use prize and punishment judiciously to perpetuate his hold. When 
a prince by violence and fraud had become successful in seizing power from 
his adverseries everybody’ joined in singing his glory and achievement, 
The history of the Visconti, of Ezzelino da Romano, of the Sforzas, eto. 
inside Italy and of the kings of Spain and France cannot testify that they 
succeeded in ruling according to the norms of humanity and Christianity. 
As he looked back further into the middle ages the picture of the political 
field did not appear different. Even the much praised glorious times of 
Rome and Greece cannot produce a clean record of political activity. No- 


. where it will be found that a prince when being murdered by his opponents 


has said, ‘‘God forgive them. They know not what they are doing." . Ther® 
fore; Machiavelli thought that it was absolutely meaningless to advise the 
founder of a new state to follow an abstract policy of unflinching honesty. 
Tf he follows such a policy he would bring destruction not only to himself 
personally but also to the state. The legislator may be a.good man, but 
a policy of excessive goodness may -jeopardise the interest of the state; 
whereas he may be a villain personally but by his policy he may save a 
society from ruin. .The private standard of morality and behaviour is 
detrimental to the welfare of the state. Machiavelli’s prince can very well 
utter with Hamlet, “Tis conscience that makes cowards of us all”, 


‘In all the writings of Machiavelli including the drama Mandragola and 


Clizia, he has either ridiculed the moral precepts or stifled the voice of 
conscience to death. Thus making his prince free from any inconvenient 
call from within he asked him to reject all half measures and move forward 
direct to the end without looking to this side and that. 


There have always been found apologists and sympathisers whose 
main interest lies in real-polities. Apart from Kings and statesmen who 


. generally follow questionable principles and tactics there are scholars who 


also find or invent justification for all the repulsive ideas of Machiavelli. 
Some have tried to differentiate between the Discourses and The Prince 
on the ground that the former contains much nobler sentiments than the 
latter. It is again held that the latter was written to gain employment 
from a despot when the author’s economic condition was pathetic. There- 
fore, it does not represent his true opinion. We think that it is not a true 
interpretation of the real Machiavelli. For, in the Discourses he prescribed 
many times the identical courses to be followed by both a prince and a 
republic. He expressed terms like the republic and a prince in the same 
breath saying that both should do this and not that and so on as if both 
are identical." A study of the Discourses and The Prince along with his 
Letters will prove that Machiavelli had certain preconceived notions about 
man and society and to prove them he chose and picked up examples from 


1 Machiavelli—Discourses, Book I, Chap. 32, 51 also Book IT, Chap. 20. 
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history of the ancient time not like an impartial historian but like a biased 
theoretician who adjusts facts to theory. He is not like one who modifies 
theory in the light of the facts. ‘In this regard the English thinker Herbert 
Spencer was a true follower of Machiavelli. ‘Spencer to prove the sound- 
ness and. desirability of his undiluted inidividualism gave numerous examples 
from history and nature. In spite of the fact that “he had ` " eneyclopaedic 
knowledge in almost-every branch of art and science he refused to see any 
instance that would not suit his theory. T. H. Huxley has rightly anie 
that to` Spencer. tragedý meant a good theory: killed by an ugly fact. 


Sometimes in. the pages of the’ Discourses and i in ‘the "Florentine ‘History 
Machiavelli would use expressions that he had a ‘nostalgia for the ancient 
republican Roman life. But in fact what he admired most in ancient Roman 
life was its virility. The importance of a moral political life and: of a clean 
administration was never properly estimated by Machiavelli. Otherwise 
how can we explain his praise in the Discourses for Romulus who killed 
his own brother and his most trusted lieutenant ? ` ‘Then again he con: ^ 
sidered Numa . Porapilius & greater benefactor to Rome than "Romulus? E 
for Numa used more. craft than Romulus. Numa used religion to ‘secure 
people’ 8 obedience. Therefore, we: cannot, accept that the “two " books 
contain totally" different views so far as tlie role of Jawgiver is concerned. 
Tt is interesting to ‘note that Machiavelli’s ‘hero Borgia, ‘followed the same 
method -of Roniulüs. Borgia. "killed his elder brother, the Duke of Gandia; 
and later murdered his trusted friend. Ramiro. j 


. We should examine, "here Machiavelli's notion of "virtue": m. “Te is aa 
to his concept of the end to he. attained by. the prince... According to him 
the aim of life is success, fame and power. Therefore, it follows that that ` 
action is called -virtuous. which, can help this realisation. This ` notion of 
virtue is very much similar to. the concept of the Greek Sophists. Tt is, 
according fo Burckhardt, ` “A 'eompouid of forge. “and” intellect." The 
doctrine of natural law implies that there are ‘certain ‘eternal unchangeable 
principles which cannot be ‘altered or amended, according to the sweet will 
of any ‘people or time. Everybody and eyery system of government and 
society is to try ceaselessly to inculeate these principles in their system. 
But in Machiavelli the virtue of the prince lies. not in the obedience to any 
such immutable law but in taking action solely guided by expediency. 


When Socrates in. Pato’s Republic asked Thrasymachus, the. leading 
Sophist, what was the meaning of justice, the latter replied that justice 
meant that which, was advantageous to. the stronger. '* But Plato's 
answer was. different, for he belieyed that restraint was an essential con- 
dition of virtue. Later on, this principle was incorporated in the philo- 
sophy of the Stoics and the Christians. 

Machiavelli had taught the art of Government to the prince: just as 


13 Plato—The ‘Republic (ed. Lindsay) É: a 
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a professor of surgery explains the anatomy of a body by making it naked, 
then dissecting it most calmly with knives in parts and again stitching the 
paris to make the whole. If Machiavelli had stopped there one could 
not say many things against him considering his book as a technical one. 
But if this book is read along with his notion of virtue one is not left with 
any doubt about his intention as to why the prince is to use this knowledge. 
Sometimes even Machiavelli is appalled thinking about the monstrosity 
of his own prescription. Thus in the Discourses he seems to waver: 
“Doubtless these means are cruel and destructive of all civilised life, and 
neither Christian nor even human, and should be avoided by every one. 
In fact the life of a private citizen would be preferable to that of a king 
at the expense of the ruin of so many human beings." But this doubt 
is for a moment only. The real Machiavelli soon shook off this and began 
to harp on his doctrine of power. His idea in this respect was later followed 
by the German thinker Trietschke who said that the essence of the state 
was firstly power, secondly power and thirdly power. Like Machiavelli 
he also urged upon the state to expand and conquer. Machiavelli considered 
it a great virtue on the part of the Romans to conquer and expand. 


Plato on the other hand, considered aggrandizement on the part of 
the state as a symptom of disease in the body -politic.'* He always gave 


` importance to temperance. Moreover, unlike Machiavelli Plato never 


supported two standards of morality, one for the private life and another 
for the state life. He applied the same term justice to denote the virtue of 

the state and the individual. Plato’s rulers are those in whom there has | 
been a manifestation of the highest element of man’s mind, viz., the ration- 
alistic element and to it the elements of desire and force are subject. They 


* are made supreme rulers because they have reached a state of complete 


neutralisation of personal desire and private sentiment. By training and 
education they perform their duty according to their station in political 
life. But Machiavelli’s ruler knows how to make his own position safe 
by any and every means. Plato called one virtuous when one is not 
perturbed by ambition or desire. Machiavelli called one virtuous when 
one is motivated solely by those impulses. For ‘Plato the state is to be 
self-contained, for Machiavelli aggrandisement and expansion are the signs 
of health and vitality of the state. Accordingly, there is a difference of 
the nature of duties between Machiavelli’s lawgiver and Plato’s lawgivers 
or the philosopher kings. l 

Plato's philosopher king,  Neitzsche's superman, Schopenhauer’s 
genius and Carlyle's hero, all are conceived to be made up of superhuman 
elements and they are thought to possess heavenly virtues and qualities, 
The best and the most glorious characters of the history of the world can 


13 Machiavelli—Diseou s, Book I, Chap. 26. 
M Plato—Ibid., p. 53. 


ST. ANNES—THE FORGOTTEN FIRST 
PROTESTANT CHURCH iN BENGAL 


NISITH RANJAN Ray 


The first English factory in Bengal was set up at Hugli in 1651. 
But it was not till 1667 that it was resolved to provide the East India 
Company's factories in Bengal with the services of a Chaplain. The 
actual appointment was deferred till 1677, and the first incumbent, the 
Chaplain of the Bay, John Evans, arrived at Hugli in June 1678. Next 
year a Chapel for his ministrations was built up—the first English place 
of worship in Bengal. While ‘Surat’ (the oldest English factory in 
India!) where a Chapel had been in existence from much earlier times, 
writes H. B. Hyde, the author of The Parish of Bengal, 1678-1788, ‘‘was 
the godliest factory in India, Hugli, it is to be feared, was among the 
laxest.'"? Evans did his-work as best as he could under the circumstances 
and was encouraged by Streytham Master, President of St. George, who 
had already provided Madras with what happened to be the first English 
Church in India. Evans remained in office till 1692. Meanwhile the 
English, having been repulsed from Hugli, shifted their centre to Sutanati- 
ea il Sac i 


` Evan’s successor was Isaac Polewheel. There is no sine that he 


-actually joined his post. The appointment of his successor John Powell 


synchronised with the issue of the new Charter in favour of the E.I. 
Company in 1698. It contained a clause?, enacting that the said company 
should constantly maintain ''One minister in every garrison and superior 
factory,” that they should in such garrison or faotorien provide or set apart 
a decent and convenient place for divine service only", and furthermore 
that ‘‘all such ministers as shall be sent to reside in India shall be 
obliged to learn, within one year after their arrival, the Portuguese 
language and shall apply themselves to Jearn the native language of the 
country where they shall reside, the better to enable them to instrucd 
the Gentoos, that shall be the servants or slaves of the said company, or of 
their agents, in the Protestant religion.’’* Another clause (affirming the 
Royal Command of 1685 which was observed in breach in the matter of 
the appointments of Evans and his successor) was inserted in the Charter 
requiring that the approval of the Bishop of London should in future be 
obtained for the appointment of Chaplains in India.* Thus all the 


1 The earliest mention of'a Company's Chaplain that I have beén able to find is in a 
lotter dated Ajmere, April, 27, 1616, written by Sir Thomas Roe to Mr. Leske, Chaplain 
at Surat. J. W. Kaye—The Administration of the East India Company, p. 628. 

2 H. B. Hyde, The Parish of Bengal, 1678-1788, p. 5. 

3 Quoted by J. W. Kaye, The adminintration of the East India.Comp any, p, 696. 

4 H, B. Hyde, The Parish of Bengal, 1678-1788, p. 19. 
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Protestant clergy in India until the foundation of the Caleutta Bishopric . 
in 1814 looked to the Bishop of London as their direct diocesan head. 
By the commencement of the 18th century the number of the. 
English merchants, settlers and employees in Eastern India had grown 
fairly large 5 and in 1704 Benjamin Adams, Chaplain of the Bay, with 
headquarters transferred to Calcutta; was convinced that steps should 
be taken to build a Presidency Church in Calcutta. He was supported 
by William Anderson, Chaplain of Hugli. Together they drew up a 
project which evoked considerable interest and. enthusiasm. among the 
- Company's employees, settlers and ship captains. The -Council of the 
$ United Company extended their approval to the project and by way of` 
gesture granted a sum of Rs. 1,000 anda site for the construction `of 
the proposed Church . building. The site selected was the one now 
occupied by the western.end of the present Secretariat’ Buildings and 
M -the main gate óf the Old Fort. Ls 
‘Adamis’ zeal-did not however commend itself to the Factory ‘chiefs 
at Fort William to whom.-the- sense of morality * hardly constituted. a 
viride. In a lettér writtén:by Adams to his friend and patron Sir 
Charles Eyre, -the -Chaplain ` complained of ‘‘discouragement, disadvantage 
and ill-treatment ‘én’ all-hands". But he did-not slacken ‘his efforts and 
carried of a. - vigorous find- va campaign in and -outside Bengal for 
the proposéd Calcutta Church. -It is sad to think that he-did not. sée 
the beginning of the Church for whicli he had raised. money, for: while 
on his way home he died on board the ship in 1706... Anderson. who 
succeeded ‘him to the Chaplain's office carried -on the efforts. A com- 
mittee had been set up in the meantime and sufficient funds having been 
raised;_with the aid of additional grants made available by the Company, 
the work of construction was taken òn hand. John Evans, since his 
retirement as the first Chaplain of the Bay, was appointed ag the Bishop 
of Bangor: .He did not forget his old charge and: was instrumental iu 
obtaining. -from the Bishop of Tondon necessary permission for ‘the 
dédieation ‘of ‘the Church :on its completion in 1709. The Bishop 
appointed. Ariderson as his commissary for the: purpose of consecration 
and the Council's petition executed. the commission on June 5, 1709. 
The Church-was dedicated in the name of St. Anne, Keeping in view the 
mame -of-the reigning sovereign, Queen Anne. This consecration by 
commission, writes Hyde, ''is interesting as being the earliest Episcopal 
Act im Bengal--of-the Anglican. Church and’.as demonstrating the Feele- 
‘siastical -positioh. of the- English settlements there as an ouas, parish 
of the Diocese of London.'5- ,- . 
The Church was designed | in - thé ‘Queen Anne Style’ The 
petition of the Council described it as ''a fair and beautiful church”. Its 
nave was about 20 feet wide and 80 feet long, covered by flat “roofs 


5 Withih.à decade after Charnock finally landed onthe deserted river bank in 1690, 
it had become a busy mart with PN Engish” Pb Hunter's” Dto of- British 


, India, Vol, IE; 266: 68s 7 7 zu ; 237 
* H, B. Hyde, The Parish. P fenqui Af 1678: 199; i pia. 7 pe 
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resting on pillars. As more money was subsequently received (Rev. 
Samud Briercliffe, who succeeded Anderson as Chaplain in 1718 left at 
his death a sum of Rs: 1,000 for the embellishment of the Church), it 
was provided in 1724 with a vestibule and a steeple of an- extraordinary 
height. The Society for the Propagation of Gospel presented it’ with the 
communion cup and the company gave all the iron needed for barring 
its windows, 

St. Anne’s, the first Anglican Church in Calcutta, had, however, a 
very brief life.. Built in 1709 it became a victim of the Great Cyclone 
which swept over Calcutta in 1787. Harrowing details of the destruction 
caused by the cyclone may be found in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’, dated 
June, 1788. The river, it said, rose at Calcutta fully forty feet and was 
accompanied by 15 inches of rainfall within five hours. A contemporary 
private correspondent quoted by Hyde, writes, ''Good God! What a 
sight was the town and river in the morning........ The whole town 
looked like a place that had been bombarded by an enemy. Such havoc 
did it make that it is impossible to find words to express it, all over 
beautiful shady roads daid bare, which will not be the like again.” 
Among the building destroyed was the Church itself. Its steeple, made 
of wood sheathed in metal, described as ‘‘the most conspicuous orna- 
ment of the town”, was blown down. Asiaticus, while giving- what 
purports to be an extract from the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’, wrote, ‘The 
high and, magnificent steeple of the English Church sank into the 
ground without breaking." As Hyde remarks, the actual note in the 
Magazine does not contain this statement; but it is possible that the 
spire on falling down-was submerged under the deluge of mud and 
wreckage in the wake of the cyclone and tide. 


The ill-fated Church (even in 1724 the. steeple had been struck by 
lightning) with its shaken fabric and uncovered stump of steeple, was 
heavily buttressed and it stood in this depleted position till it was com- 
pletely destroyed by Nawab Sirajuddaula’s troops in June, 1756. 


After the recovery of Calcutta by Clive and Watson (Dec., 1756) 
publie worship was conducted for three years in the Portuguese Church 
at Moorgihata. This was made available to the English as the Portu-e 
guese clergy had been expelled and the exercise of Catholic rites was put 
under ban. In 1760 a Chapel, known as St. John’s Chapel, was con- 
structed on the'site formerly held by the eastern gateway of the Old Fort 
and this served as the Presidency Church till 1787. Ib was ill-suited for 
the purpose and a letter written by a lady who visited Calcutta in 1775 
reads :— 


“This edifice dignified at present with the appellation of a church 
does not deserve notice. It is situated at the Old’ Fort, and consists 
solely of a ground floor with an arrangement of plain-pews; nor is the 
Governor himself much better accommodated than the rest." By 1776 
the need for a spacious and proper place of worship was so keenly felt 
that Chaplain Johnson petitioned the Council for a permanent Church 
building. It is strange that in his petition Johnson does not make a 
single reference to the consecration of 1709 by which the Company 


~ 
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guaranteed the site of St. Anne’s-as well as the building to réligious uses 
for ever and that Warren Hastings should have selected, with the help 
of Maharaja Nobo ‘Krishna Dev, a new site to lay the foundations of the 
future St. John’s Church. It is stranger still that the old consecrated site 
of St. Anne’s still lying vacant in 1776 should be handed over to one 
Thomas Lyons for erecting the Writers’ Buildings. St. Anne’s, the first 
Anglican Presidency Church, thus seems to have irrevocably passed out of 
the memories of the Calcutta congregation within twenty years of its 
destruction in June, 1756. 





REPLANNING OUR EDUCATION* 


Sai Brpuu BHUSHAN MALIX,-M.A., LL.B., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 


Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 


I am extremely grateful to you for having given 
me the opportunity to say a few words to those who 
may now be finishing their educational career or may 
be looking forward to further academic distinctions. 


I heartily congratulate them on their achievements 
and wish them success in whatever sphere of activity 
they might like to select for themselves. 


The greatest wealth of a country is her youth and 
it is the.duty of our Universities to prepare them to 
‘be the worthy citizens of the country, widen their 
mental horizon, inculcate in them proper values and 
open to them the windows of the world for pursuit of 
truth. Instead of trying to cram their minds with 
some semi-digested facts and figures, an attempt 
should be made to encourage the formation of right 
habits and the capacity of right thinking. 

It has become very necessary in the present 
context to point this out when in spite of our desire to 


. live in peace and spread the Gandhian philosophy of 


peaceful coexistence we have on our borders neighbours, 
who are casting covetous eyes on our peace and 
progress and are anxious to embroil us in trials of 
brute strength. No amount of five-year plans and. 
other preparations will be of. much avail, if we do not 
have patriotic men and women, who have prepared 
themselves to be of service to the country and have 
been trained mentally, physically and even spiritually 
to work for their country and to make sacrifices for 
her sake and for the sake of her independence. 

I wonder whether there is any significance behind 
the fact that the Chinese aggression has come at a 
time when we are celebrating the centenary of Swami 


. Vivekananda’s birth. He had said: ‘“What our country 


* Delivered as Convocation Address at the University of Saugar on the 20th March, 1968, 
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now wants is muscles of iron and nerves of steel, 
gigantic will, which nothing can resist, which. will. 
accomplish their purpose ‘in arty fashion, even if it 


‘means going down to the bottom of the ocean and 
meeting death face to face...:...-Have .faith in 


yourselves and stand upon that faith."' 


.. We have been taught. brotherhood of man: and 
fatherhood of God. We cannot harbour ill will against 


‘any man or group of men. We are not to create enemies 


but if there are men, there are nations, who: bear. 
il wil and are inimical towards us, our. religion: 


. preaches that to our enemies we must be heroes; When 


threatened by them we must resist. That is our duty. 
We must not sit down in a corner ard weep and talk 
about non-resistance. If we do not show ourselves to 
bé heroes and are not ready to face our enemies, we have 


not done our duty. We have failed our motherland and l 
are unworthy of our great heritage. Gandhiji’s - 


preaching is not against it. “He cL us to resist 
evil and-not succumb ‘to it. ; 

My young friends, you are the prod düheritors of 
a great past. It is no use being conscious of just that 
and nothing more. You must be worthy of your:great 
heritage. Our. decline began from the time- when we 
forgot our own philosophy of unity :of man and his 


oneness- with: God.-.Swami . Vivekananda said: | 


"India's doom was sealed the very: day they invented 
ihe: word mlechcha and stopped communion. with 


others.”’ 
Tt is your duty, you who have lad {he benefit " 


receiving education, to. imbibe the spirit of tolerance; ` 


. the- ‘Spirit of servicé and serve your’ fellow Mia a 


who may be weak and needy. - 

. In spite of more than fifteen years of independence 
have we been able to banish poverty, banish sufferings ? 
Are our people properly fed,- properly clothed, given 
proper facilities or is i$ not true that the life for -a large 
percentage of-them is a mere‘ passage between birth and 
death, with few interludes to brighten the gloom? 


Have we been able to fulfil Gandhiji’s dream when 


. he said: ‘ʻI shall work for an India in which the poorest, 


- 
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shall feel that it is their.country in whose making they 

have an effective voice, an India in which there shall be 
no high class and low class of people, an India in which 
all.communities shall live in perfect harmony, women 

- will enjoy the same rights as men......... This is the 
‘India of my dreams.’’? i 


“The- future lies in your hands. It will be for you 
to become the ideal citizens, the ideal servants. When 
you are placed in a position of responsibility you must 
develop spirit of humility and be grateful to, God that 
He has given you a great privilege of serving humanity. 


I am specially anxious to stress this point, as I do not . 


see, much evidence of the realisation that we, who hold 
offices, are servants of the people and not their masters. 
A realisation’ of this fact ‘will change the whole aspect 
of our administration and bring us nearer to the realisa- 
tion of Gandhiji’ s ideal. . 


In the name of idle: we have banished from 
our educational institutions all religious instructions. 
“Each nation; like individual, has one theme, which 

is it ‘centre, the principal note round which every other 
note comes to form the harmony...... In India religi- 
ous life forms the centre, the keynote of the whole 
music of the national life......... social reform and 
politics have to be preached through the vitality of our 
religion......... Every man has to make his own 
choice; so has every nation.’’ And it is therefore not 
possible to divorce’ our education from religious 
instructions and hope to build up the character of our 
youth on proper lines. 
.. Ina country like. India where her people follow 
many religions, where religious beliefs have often led 
to conflicts and bloodshed, it is proper to remember that 
all religions are. merely different paths that lead to the 
same.goal. If God the Almighty can bear His children 
to worship. Him, according to their own wish and 
desire, who are we to judge how my -brother shall seek 
his -salvation ? 


Holiness, purity and aie are not the exclusive 
possessions of any religion, Every system has produced 
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men and women of the most exalted character. It is 
only the ignorant and bigoted who dream of the exclu- 
sive survival of their own religion that do more harm 
than good and perpetrate in the name of religion more 
heinous crimes than the most. depraved criminal. : 


India has always been a country where there has 
been complete freedom of thought and tolerance. There 
has been no persecution in the name of religion. 
Religion from the lowest form of worship to the highest, 
has flourished in India, Religious bigotry is of recent 
origin and is born of ignorance. If we are to progress 
we must learn to live with each other, learn tolerance, 


` learn that it is most mischievous and harmful to dream 


of the exclusive survival of his. own religion and the 
destruction of others: On the banner of every religion ` 
should be written, if our country is to progress and 
regain its old glory, “Help and not Fight’’, ‘‘Assimilate 


and not Destroy’’, ''Live in Harmony and Peace and 
not Dissension’’. 


- Every age has its own religion. - - If you look round, 
you will find that ‘work’ and ‘service’ are the forms of 
spiritual discipline of the -modern age. - Science has 
made and is making tremendous progress. Science, 
Technology, Engineering etc. are the new gods that the 
world is worshipping. If we want to keep pace with 
the new world, we cannot neglect them. But there is 
a difference, while for other .countries scientific and 
technological progress may be ends in themselves, for 
us in this country—in the country of Rishis and Sages— 
they should be only means to an end. Our Sages have 
preached that we must serve for the sake of service, . 
work for the sake of work. It is laid down in Bhagwat 
Gita that it is for us tó do our duty and the fruits of: 
our actions -belong to God. Such unselfish. service 
is not easy. We all work for various motives near 
and dear to our hearts. But if we can work in 
the realisation that the fruits of our action do not 
belong to us, if we constantly do good, do our duty 


‘to the best of our ability without caring for the appro- 


' bation of our fellow men, without any selfish or personal 


motives behind them, we shall have made the highest 
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sacrifice and reached highest! perfection. i Such service, 


such non-attachment, such frame of mind is extremely 
difficult to attain but it is better to aim high and have 
a high ideal than to have no ideal at all.. , 


Modèrn Science is now discovering the intimate 
connection between mind and matter and has now 
realised or is realising that there are spheres into which 
it has not yet been able to make much progress and 
has now started probing into. The latest writings of 
the philosophers of the West, the latest discoveries into 
the various facet of the mind and its influence on matter 
make us wonder at the -heights to which our Rishis 
soared though they_ had no laboratory facilities which 
the modern scientists have. I may quote for your 
information Max Müller's words in India—What Can 
It Teach Us—‘‘If I were asked under what sky the 
human mind has most fully developed some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest 
problems of life and has found solutions of some of them 
which well deserve the attention even of those who 
have studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India’. 


My young friends, you are particularly lucky. 
You have been born at a time, when the ‘winds of 
change’ are manifest everywhere. The world has shaken 
off its lethargy and there is immense activity visible. 
A new civilisation, a new world is in the process of 
formation. Will you be in the vanguard of this change, 
march forward, carrying aloft the banner of the ancient 
culture of our country, and lead the rest of the world 


_ or will you be satisfied to lag behind and be engaged 


in your petty differences, in your lazy habits, in your 
lack of idealism, lack of true moral and spiritual values 
and be content to see your country slide back and occupy 
one of the positions at the rear—lag behind while the 


rest of the world marches forward? 


To those of you who are now leaving the sheltered 
cloisters of the University and are going forward to enter 
life and its struggles, I may mention that it is a 
competitive world, where -hardly any holds are barred 
and it seems as if nothing succeeds like success. But 
do.not be deceived by appearances, do not lose your 
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sense of values, have faith in Providence, and even ; 
though your path may not be easy, yet at the end of the 
journey you will have the satisfaction of a life well- 
lived and time well-spent.: There can be no greater 
' satisfaction than.that, to be in peace with your inner 
and your outer self. ^ ^ E 
CUT will close, with the. benediction’ that ` may > each 
one of you have a full and. successful life and be worthy 
sons and daughters of your motherland, 


Reviews and  Hotices of Books 


Biography ‘of Dharmasvamin—Edited and translated by Dr. George 
Roerich, published by the Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna; 1959, 
price Rs, 8.00; pp. i-xlv, 1-119. 

This is a Tibetan text edited and translated into English: by the 
well-known ‘Libetologist .Professor George Roerich; MÁ. Ph.D., Head of 
the Department of Philosophy, Institute of ‘Oriental Studies, the 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow, U.S.S.R. and published on behalf of 
the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute. under ' the patronage of the 
Government of Bihar by Dr. A. S. Altekar who has also written on 
erudite historical and critical Introduction te this book. 

The original manuscript of the biography is lying in the monastery 
of sNar-tha in the glsan province of the Central Tibet and a photo- 
stat copy of the text was procured by Pandit Rahula Sambrityayana, 
which has been utilised as the basis of the present text. 

The Sanskrit title, as given in the text, is Guruodgoimalavall nama 

or “The String of the pure Words of the Guru”: It belongs to rNam- 
thar class of composition: in Tibetan; which deals- ‘with. quasi-historical 
biography or life-story of distinguished religious: teachers or Tibetan 
Lamas, Dharmasviémin’ was a distinguished’ lo-tsa-ba’ or translator who 
visited India and studied Sanskrit and Buddhist scripture in or about 
1284 A.D. , He studied with the venerable’ Pandit Rabulaéribhadra at 
Nalanda and undertook the translation of several Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts, such as, Kalachakravatiraé nama, Raktayamantaka, Raktayamári- 
sadhana and several other texts on Tantric sádhanas and vidhis which 
have been _included in -the Bstan-gyur. On his way to Indis, 
Dharmasvamin visited Nepal. and then entered Tirhut ('Ti-ra-hu-ti) ‘where 
Indian, was, spoken', In India, he: stayed at Vaisali, visited. the 
Vajrisena at Bodhgaya, saw the non-Buddhist images at Vajrasana and | 
at Nalanda, came to Gridhrakita and Rajagriha, completed his studies " 
at Nalanda aud returned to his own country. 

The entire account of the life and ‘career “of Dharmasvamin and 
his visit to different placés ‘in and’ outside India are to’ be found in 
the sixteen chapters of the text which ‘contains also an epilogue, "Thé 
author of the work was an Upasaka named Chos:dpal dar-dpyan (or 
Chos-dar). - - : 

"The work throws. much Tight on i s cultural relation between India 
and ‘Tibet during the first part of the 18th century A.D. -and .helps 
to some extent reconstruct the contemporary political and cultural history 
of some of &he places in Northern India, specially of Bihar. 


PnABHAS CHANDRA MAJUMDER 


- Ourselves 
SECULARISM IN EDUCATION 


The Convocation Address delivered by our . Vice-Chancellor, 
Sri Bidhu Bhusin Malik, before the University of Saugar, on the 
20th of March, 1963, is a forceful plea for replanning the entire educa- 
tional system of the country. ‘‘In the name of secularism”, the 
Vice-Chancellor has said, ‘‘we have banished from our educational 
. institutions all réligious instructions." "The result of this divorce 
‘between education and religion has been most unfortunate. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission on University, Education as early as 1949, 
observed, “There has been in recent years a deterioration of the 
moral fibre. Many. of the students as well as teachers are lacking 
in moral purpose and integrity. Many of those in power are in 
the: grip of greed, selfishness and hatred. In onr visits to the 
colleges and the Universities we were impressed by the need for 
improvement in national character and discipline. Universities 
ought to be examples to the nation in fair dealing and decent 
behaviour. Some of the Universities, we regret to say, are not 
models of decency and dignity." These are hard words ; but we 
have no doubt that the all-round deterioration in the country is 
due to the lack of religious inspiration in our educational system. 
Emphasizing the standpoint of the Vice-Chancellor we may say that 
to be secular isnot to be religiously “illiterate. A secular state 
does not mean that the people should not be deeply spiritual. 
In India religicus life has always formed the centre or the Key- 
enote of the whole music of the people's life, India has preached 
social reform and even ‘political reconstruction through the medium 
of religion. The Vice-Chancellor has; therefore, been correct in 
asserting that it is “not possible to divorce our education from ' 
religious instructions and hope to build up the character of our 
youth on proper lines.’’ 


To quote the Vice-Chancellor again, ‘Science, Technology, 
Engineering, etc:, are the new gods that the world is worship- 
ping." We do not want.to neglect them. But we must never 
forget that “for us in this country—in the country of Rishis and 
Sages—they should be only means to an end." Our end is good 
life, and good life máy'be defined as a life inspired by love and spirit 
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of service guided by knowledge. In this respect the utterance of 
the Vice-Chancellor reechoes a pregnant sentence of the Radhakrishnan 
Commission. Report: "The greatness of a country does not depend 
on the extent of its territory, length of its communications or the 
amount of its} wealth, not even widespread education or equitable 
distribution of wealth, important as all these things are. If we 
want to bring about a savage upheaval in our society, a Kakshasa 
Raj, all that we need w do is to give vocational and technical education 
and starve the spirit. - i 

Education properly understood means | the illumination of the 
soul, the elevation of character and the moral regenération ` of 
society. Matthew Arnold and Thomas Hill Green, in the last 
century in England, looked foward to an educational reconstruction 
as a means of reconstituting society. This much  néeded social 
reconstitution in our country at the present moment can only be 
effected by emphasizing moral and spiritual values in education and 
in the words of our Vice-Chancellor, “‘by carrying aloft -the banner of 
the ancient culture of our country." We may purchase éfficiency 


‘and technological perfection at too. great a price. We must never 
forget the memorable utterance: ‘‘For what does it profit a man 


if he gains the whole world and loses his own soul pe 
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Blotifications - 
UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 


Notification No. C/2619/113 (Affi.) 


Tt ia hereby notified for genera! information that in extension of the affiliation elready 
granted, the Rishi Bankim Chandra College, Naibati, has been. affiliated in Mathematics to 
the B.A, and B.Sc. Hons. „Standarde in Statistics and Insurance to the B. Corn. pass 
standard and in English, Bengali, Economic ‘Theory, Economic Problems of India, 
Economie Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, Commercial and 
Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, 
Income Tay and Costing to the B. Com. -Hons. standard from the session 1963-64 with 
permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.A., B.Sc. and 
B. Com. Part I. Examinations in 1965 and B. A., B. Sc. and B. Com. Part II Exeminatione 


in 1966 and not earlier. f 
Senate House, ELIO . G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, - 
" Calcutta, DIE S S i UC ~ Registrar. i 
The 22nd March, 1968. T . . 


a . - CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Boos o v i fe Notification No; OSR/4/68 > ra ES 


; st . . X ; JA 

It is notified for general information that the’ following changes in the syllabus in 
Economics for the Three-Year B.A. Examination were accepted by the Academic Council et 
their meeting held on 22.12.62 :— 


“That in the syllabi and Regulations for the Three-Year Degree Course ‘Chapter 
XXXII—A', Economies Honours Paper VI the words *Economic Development of U. K., 
U.8.8.R., Japan and U.S.A (countries to be selected by the Board of Studies concerned from 
time to time) (20th Century only)’ be replaced by the words ‘Economic Development of U.K. 
from 1760, U.S.S.R. from 1851, Japan and U.S.A. from the middle of the nineteenth „~ 
century.’ (Countries to be selected by the Board of Studies concerned from time to time)” 

Tt has been decided that the above changes in the syllabus should be given effect to 
from the B.A. Part I Examination of 1965. P 


Senate House, : J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
Calcutta, ~ Assistant Registrar. 
The 28th March, 1968. : 


` 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/6/68 


Ti is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVI-CC 
of the Regulations relating to the Three-Year B.Sc.. Examination were adopted by the 
Academic Ccuncil on 28.7,62 and accepted by the Senate on 15.12.62 :— 

“That in Section 16 of Chapter XXXVI-CO of: the Regulations the following provision 
be added as proviso No, (vi) just below the proviso No. (v). - 

*(vi) A candidate may be allowed to take up “Geology” if he has passed in Physics and 
Chemistry and Geography or Mathematics at the Higher Secondary or the Pre-University 
or the Intermediate Examination’. s 

It hae been decided that the above changes’ will be cffective from the B.Sc. Part I 
Exemination of 1965. : A 


i 


Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
Calcutta, 
The 28th March, 1963. Assistant Registrar. 


= 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/6/63 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXI-B 
of the Regulations relating to the Preliminary Examination for Medical students along 
with the consequential changes in Chapters XLIV, XLVI-C and XXXVI-O relating to the 
First M; B. B. S, B. D. 8. and B. V. So & A. H. Examinations respectively were adopted 
by the Academic Council on 28. 7. 62. and accepted by the Senate on 15. 12. 62 :— S 

“That Sec. 7of the Regulations:ielating to the Preliminary Examination for medical 
students be replaced by the following :— 

7. No student shall be allowed to join the first M. B. B. S. class or the First B. V. Sc. 
and A. H. class or the First Professional claes of the B. D.S. course unlees he hae 
previously passed the Preliminary Examination for medical students as & whole or the I. Sc. 
Examination with Physics, Chemistry and Biolegy.’ 


Consequential changes x— 


(i) The “Full stop" occurring at the end of section 1 (b) of Chapter XLIV be deleted 
and the words ‘‘or has passed the Preliminary Examination for Medical students as a whole.” 
be added thereafter, . . 

. ` (i) The words "Or has passed the Preliminary Examination for Medical students as & 
whole” be added after "'(including practical test)" occurring in line 2 of Section 1 (b)of 
Chapter XLVI-C. j 

(Gii) The words ''or the Prelimiuery Examination for Medical students as a whole" 
be added after the words “Physics, Chemistry and Biology" occurring in line 2 of Section 
1 (c) of Chapter XLVI-O, : I 
: Gv) The words “Or has pessed the Preliminary Examination for Medical students as 
a whole" be added at tbe end of Section 1 (i) of Chapter XXXVI-C after deleting the “full 
stop" occurring after the words “as subiects”™. 

It was decided that retrospective effect should; 
Regulations from June 1961, 


Senate House, v x J.C. MUKHERJEE, 
Calcutta, e n Assistant Registrar? 
The 28th March, 1963. 


be given ‘to the above changes in the 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
Notification No. C8R/7/68 
Tt is notified for general information that the following recommendation of the Board 


of Post-Graduate Studies fn Political Bcience, dated 21. 12. 69,selecting the Afro-Asian 
countries whose constituticnal development is to be studied for the M. A. Examination in 


„Political Science under.the new syllabus, wag accepted by the Academic Council on 16.9.63. 


“That Japan and Egypt Le selected as the two Afro-Asian countries whore constitu- 
tional development (in the case of Japan from 1867 to the present: day and in the case of 
Egypt from 1914 to the present day) may be taken up by candidates for the M. A. Examine” 
tion in Political Science as one of the Special papers of two hundred marks with effect from 
the M. A. Examination unger the new syllabus in 1965.” 

Senate House, T J.C. MUKHERJEE, * 
Calcutta, Assistant Registrar. 

The 28th March, 1963, : 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. I = 
Notification No. CSR/8/63 - 


It ig notified for general information . that the following changes in Chapter 
XXXVII-AA of the Regulations relating to the M. Tech. Examination were adopted by the 


“Academic Council on 20 9 69 and accepted by the Senate on 15.12.62 :— 


“The words ‘or M Se. (Tech.) Part I Examination’ be added after the words ‘B. Tech. 


: Examination’ in Section 2 (1) of the Regulations for the -Mester of Technology Examivation 


(Chapter XXXVIT-AA)”. = : : ; 
It has been decided that the above changes will be effective from the examination 
of 1963, 


Senate House, - J.C, MUKHERJEE, 
. Calcutta, | - : 
Tho 28tbiMarch, 1963. Assistant Registrar, 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. EC/7452 : 
Bhubaneswar, the 28rd July, 1962, 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candi- 
dates who took recourse of unfairness at the I.Sc. (Engg.) Part I and B.Sc. (Engg.) Part I 
Examinations of April, 1962 are penalised as noted against each :— 


Roll No. Name : Institution  , Penalties imposed 


I. Sc. (ENGINEERING), PART I 


8 Sri Madhusudan Bhatta- University College, Result of the I.Se. (Engg.) 
mishra, S/o, Sri Ishwar of Engineering, Part I Examination of 
Chandra Bhatta, At. Vie. Burla. April, 1962 is cancelled 
.P.O. Nirakarpur, Puri. and he is debarred from 

Ü : sod appearing at any of the 
] A _ 6xaminations prior to the 
ios . . ISe. (Engg.) Part I 
ye d . - Examination ‘of July, 
+ E 1963. 


B.Sc (ENGINEERING), PART I 


28 Sri Rakhalchandra Mallick, University College Results of the B.Sc. (Engg.) . 


S/o. : Lékshmanchandra of Engineering, . Part I Examination of 

. Mallick, Vill. Naiguan, Burla . April, 1962 is cancelled 
P.O. Darunia, Dist. Puri. , and he is debarred from 
"m an . appearing at any of ‘the 
examinations prior to the 


. A B.Sc. (Engg. Part I 
k Tes Examination of April, 
d à 1963. : 
University Office, Illegible, 
Vani Bihar, Bhubaneswer,. 7 ` E , Deputy Registrar. 


The 28rd July, 1962. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. EC/7559 
Bhubaneswar, the 23rd July, 1962, 
In accordance with: Biana Order No. 28 of the Syndicate ` the following candi- 
dates who took recourse to unfairmeans atthe Annual Pre-University Examination 
of 1962 are penalised as noted against each: :— 
e Roll No. . Name Institution ~ Penalties imposed 


PRE-UNIVERSITIES (HUMANITIES) z : 
526 Sri-Hrudanenda Acharyya, M: P. C. College, Result of the Annual Pre. 


S/o.. Sri Radhashyam Baripada. University Examination 
Acharyya, Vill. Badada, of 1962 is cancelled and 
P.O. Gadia, Dist. Mayur- . he -is debarred from 


bhanj. . R „appearing at any of the 
: > , examinations prior to 
the Annual Examina- 

tion of 1963. 1 


“TOO: Sri Jaramula Mohan Rao, Khallikote College, Result of the Annual Pre- 


S/o. Sri Jammula Neela- Berhampur, University Examination 
7 kanthan, Iron Merchant, "og of 1962 is cancelled and 
Big Bazar, Berhampur, > he is  debarred from 
. Dist. Ganjam. f : appearing at any of the 


examinations prior to the . 


Second Examination of 
1963. - 


rod 
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1052 


1140 


1152 


1293 


1489 


1763 


726 


1 728 


1846 


Mrs. Esther Patro, C/o. 
David James, Peyton Sahi, 
Cuttack-1. 


Sri Gagan Chandra Mohanty, 
S/o. Radhasyam Mohanty, 
Vill. Shyamasundarpur, 
P.O. Bharatpur, Via. 
Kendrapara, Cuttack. 


Sri Bikram Keshari Moha- 
patra, S/o. Sri Gagan 
Bihari Mohapatra, 
Hazarilane, Cuttack-l. 

Sri Bishnu Prasad Mohanty, 
S/o. Sri Madan Sundar 
Mohanty, At[P.O. Urali, 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Sm. Lilima Dey, D/o. 
Sri Krishna Chandra Dey, 


Ceriya Bhandari Sahi,. 
Manikghose Bazar, 
Cuttack-2. 


Sri Kalandi Charan Jena, 
S/o. Sri Nabin Charan 
Jena, At/P.O.  Ratlang, 
Via. Binjharpur, Dist. 
Cuttack, 


Sri Ramnath Panda, S/o. 
Sri Dinamoni Panda, Vill. 


Baipada, P.O. Jigaran, 
Via. Pattamundai, 
Cuttack. 


Bri Rasananda Rout, S/o. 


Sri Kshetrabasi Rout, 
At/P.O. Kantia, Dist. 
Cuttack. 


Bri Baidyanath Rout, S/o. 
Sri Baburam Rout, Vill. 
Sahira, P.O. Batipara, 
Via. Pattamundai, 
Cuttack. 

Sri Belagam Tulasi Das, 
S/o. Sri B. Balaka Das, 
P.O. Rayagada, Dist. 
Koraput. 


Sri Pradip Chandra Das, 
S/o. Sri Pratap Chandra 
Das, P.A. to Director of 
Agriculture 
Products, 
Orissa, 


Bhubaneswar, 
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Ravenshaw College, Result of the Annual Pre- 


Cuttack 
Collegiate). 


(Non- 


Christ 
Cuttack, 


College, 


S. B. 
College, Cuttack 
(Non-Collegiate). 


N. C. 


College, 
Jajpur. 


Kendrapara College, 
Kendrapara. 


Do. 


B. J. B. College, 
Bhubaneswar. 


Women's 


University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
she is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancolled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1963, 

Do. | 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 

* she is debarred from 
‘appearing at dhy of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. 

Result of the Annual Pre- 

`~ University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from, 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1963. 

Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and ' 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. 

Do. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
"University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1963. 

Do. 


94 


1863 


1866 


1894 


1926 


3876 


4088 


4092 
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Sri. Bijay Ram Malia, 
S/o. Sri Dhobis' Malia, 


Vill. Kapileswar, P.O. 
Bhubaneswar-II, Dist. 
- Puri. 


Sri Krishna Chandra Mallik, 
S/o. Sri Daitya Mallik, 
Vill. Kalantira, P.O. 
Somepur, Cuttack. 

Sri Niranjan "Panigrahi, 
S/o. Sri Surendra Pani- 
grahi, Vill. Biswanathpur, 
P.O. Balipatna, 
Puri. 


- 


Sri Purna Chandra Sarangi, 
S/o. Sri Upendra Nath 


Sarangi, Vill. Baghua- 
thang, P.O. Taldanda, 
Dist. Cuttack. 
Sri Manoranjan Behera, 
. Kjo. Sri Shreebatsh 
Behera, Mudipara, 
Parallel to Railline, 


RO./Dist. Sambalpur. 
Sri Birendra Nath Patra, 
< S/o. Sri Suresh Chandra, 
` Patra, Vill. Balarampur, 

Ward No. 14, P.O. Bari- 
. pada, Dist. Mayurbhanj. 
Sri Bidyadhar Rout, S/o. 

gti Duryodhan Rout, At. 

Talapara, P.O. Chandan- 

nagar, Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Nirmal Chandra Samal., 
Cjo. Sri K. ©, Samal, 
U. G. 8. Office, Veterinary 
Department, Mengalabag, 

. Cuttack. 

Sri Gagan Bihari Pradhan, 
S/o. Sri Kapileswar 
Pradhan, At. Pathera- 
munda, P.O. Kaniha, 
Talcher, Dist. Dhenkanal. 


Sri Bholanath Bisoyi, S/o. 
Sri Gopinath Bisoyi, 
Vill. Zongaladei, P.O. 


Dist. . 


B. J. B. College, 
Bhubaneswar. 


G. M. College, 
Sambalpur. 


M. P. C. College, 
Baripada. 


Christ 


College, 
Cuttack. B 


i Do. 


B. J. B. College, 


Bhubaneswar. 


Banthapalli, Via. Berham. -- ` 


pur, Dist. Ganjam, 


Sri Annanda Prasad Das, 
S/o. Sri Gopinath Prasad 
Das, Office of the Chief 

ngineer, Public Health, 


P.O. New Capital, 
Bhubaneswar, Dist. 
Puri. 





[ APR. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 

' University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1963. 

Do. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
- University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. 
E Do. 


Result of ‘the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
. appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
' Annual- Examination of 
1963. PE 

.. ' Do. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University. Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is  debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of, 
1963. . 

Result of the. Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1963. 

Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second -Examination of 
1963, EJ T wi 





1963] .. NOTIFICATIONS 


4095 Sri Bimal Chandra Das, Do: 


4162 


4183 


\- 4200. 


4212 


4242 


4651 


4751 


4759 


S/o. Fakir Charan Das, - 
Vill. Sodhua, P.O. F 
Turintra, Dist. Puri. p 


Sri Purna Chandra Mohanty, Do, 
Qjo. Sri Sarat Chandra 
Mohanty, Assistant, 
Political and Services, 
(C. D.) Department, 
Bhubaneswar. 


Sri Bimal Kumar Panda, Do. 
S/o. Sri Satyabadi Panda, 3 
Qr. No. 34/4, Type—VA, . 
Bhubaneswar, Puri. 


Smt. Santilata Patnaik, (B) Do. 
D/o. Sri Bhagabata Prasad' 
Patnaik, At/P.O. Kanpur, 
Dist. Balasore. 


Sri A. V. D. Rama Murty, Do. 
S/o. Sri A. V. Ranga Rao, 
Berhampur, Dist. Ganjam. 


Sri Rabinarayan Satpathy, ^. Do. 
S/o. Sri Jadunath Sat- 
pathy, At. Kantabania, 
P.O. Haripur Hat, 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Kshetramohan Naik, Science College, 
S/o. Sri Iswar Chandra Sundargarh. 
Naik, ‘Vill. Gamhapali, 

P.O.  Malidihi, Dist. 


Sambalpur. 

bj 

Sri Sarasi Ranjan Mohanty, Science College, 
C/o. Sri Pravakar Keonjhar. 
Mohanty, At and P.O. = 
Bettangpur, Dist. - 
Mayurbhanj. : 2 

Sri Suresh Chandra Nayak, ' Do. 


S/o. Sri Biranchi Narayan 
Nayak, At/P.O. Taraboi, 
Dist. Puri. 
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Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination . of 
1963. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is  debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is. cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1963. 


Result of the Annual Pre. 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
She is debarred from 
appearing'at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1963. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of, the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examinatiorf* 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 

` Annual Examination of 
1903. ` 

Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University Examination 
of 1962 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. 
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5257 Sri Ashish Kumar Dhar, G.. M. College, Result of the Annual Pre- 


S/o. Sri Susil Kumar Dhar, Sambalpur. University Examination 
Budharaja, P.0./Dist. of .1962 is cancelled and 
Sambalpur. P he ‘is debarred from 


appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
M Examinstion of 


University Office, Illegible, 
Vani Vihar, Bhubaneswar. : Deputy Registrar. 
The 23rd July, 1962. 


UTEAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification No, EC/6886 
Dated Cuttack the 23rd Juné, 1962, 


In. accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candi- 
dates who took recourse to unfairmeans at the Annual Ist year of 3-Year Degree Course 
and Pre-Professional Examinations of 1962 are penalised as noted against each-:— 


Roll No. Name Institution Penalties imposed 
1ST DEGREE COURSE IN SCIENCE 
1608 Sri Purna Chandra, Misre, Christ College, Result of the Annual Ist 
S/o. Sri Padmanava Misra, Cuttack. year of the’ 3-Year Degree 
At. Chatrabazar, Cuttack - Course in Science Hxami- 
8. nation of 1962 is cancelled 


and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
- examinations prior to the. 
Annual Examiriétion of 


. 3 1963. 
1622 Sri Surendra Nath Parida, * Do. Result of the Annual Ist 
S/o. Sri Udaya Nath year of the 3-Year Degreo 
Parida, Kesharpur, — Course in Science Exami- 


Cuttack—1. S : : nation of 1962 is cancelled 
` and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
' 1968. 
2074 Sri Rabindra Nath Biswel, Science’ College, Result of the Annual Ist 


C/o. Sri Dibakar Biswal, Keonjher. year of the 3-Year Degree 
9/m 2 B Tuju Road, P.O. Course in Science Exami- 


Sakehi, Dist. Singhbhum. d nation of 1902 is cancelled 
i and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 


e ] f examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 

1963. 
2080 Sri Kirttan Bihari Mahanta, Do. s Result of the Annual lat 
S/o. (Late) Brajamoban year of the 3-Year Degree 
Mahanta, At/P.O. Barbil, - Course in Science Exami- 


Dist. Keonjhar, . nation of 1962 is cancelled 

. and he is debarred from 

appearing at any of the 

examinations prior to the 

Second Examination of 
i 19 

2176 Sri Anil Kumar Santilel G. M. College, Result of the ' Annual lst 


Desai, S/o. Sri Dhantilal Sümbalpur. year of the 3-Year Degree 
Desai, Dalaipara, Sambal- Course Examination of 
pur. Pi 1962 is cancelled and he 
: is debarred from appear- 

` ing at any of the exami. 


nations prior to the exami- 
nation (Second) of 1903. 


1963] 


308 


103 


627 


867 


^ 


687 


738 


A 


- lised as noted against him :— 
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PRE.PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


Sri Ramakanta Pattanaik, 
Cjo. Radha Krushna 
Pattanaik, Mahamadia 
Bazar, Cuttack-2. 


Sri Radha Madhab Hota, 
S/o. Sri Nandi 
Hota, Civil Surgeon’s 
Office, Balagir, P.O./[Dist.. 
Balagir. 


Sri Rama Chandra Das, 
S/o. Sri Bimbadhar Das, 
Deulasahi, Baripada, 
Dist. Mayurbhanj. 


Sri Prafulla Chandra Maha- 
patra, C/o. Sri Jugal 
Kishore Mahapatra, 
Vill./P.O. . Madhapur, 
Dist. Mayurbhanj. 


Sri Parameswar Sarangi, 

Clo. Sri Haribandhu 
' Sarangi, Vill. Baidyapur, 
P.O. Ambadali, Dist. 
Mayurbhanj. 


Sri Premananda Mohanty, 
C/o. Sri Keshab Charan 


Ghash . 


Stewart ^ Science 
College, Cuttack. 


1 


S. K. C. G. College, 


Parlakimedi. 


) 


M: P. C. College, 
Baripada. 


B. J. B. College, 


Bhubaneswar. 


Mohanty, Vill. Bharagol, . 


P.O. Sankheswar,, Dist, 
Cuttack. ] 


University Office, Cuttaok, ` 
The 23rd June, 1962. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification’ No. EC/6781 
Dated Cuttack, the 23rd June, 1962. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
Professional Examina- 
tion of 1902 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. ` 

Result of the Annual Pre- 
Professional Examina- 
tion of 1962 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. - 

Result of the Annual Pre- 
Professional Examina- 
tion of 1962 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. v 

Result of the Annual Pre- 
Professional Examina- 
tion of 1962 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1963. 

Result of the Annual Pre- 
Professional Examina- 
tion of 1962 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1963. 

Result of the Annual Pre- 
Professional Examina- 
tion of 1962 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1903. 


Tllegible, 
Deputy Registrar. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the.Syndicate the following candi- 
date who took recourse to unfairmeans at the Annual I.A. Examination of 1962 is pena- 


525 SriPrahlad Charan Moharana, 


Ojo. “Sri Achyutananda 
Moharana, Vill 
khanda, P.O. Sirlonaba- 
gram, Dist. Cuttack. E 
University Office, Cuttack, 
The 23rd June, 1962. 


18—9085P—IV 


INTERMEDIATE.IN ARTS 


Christ 
Cuttack. 


Suda- | 


College, Result of the Annual LA. 


Examination of 1962 is 
cancelled. 


. . lllegible, 
Deputy Registrar. 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY - 
i No. 83/2863/62 . "T . 
Encl. One statement. ; : ] Waltair, the 18th September, 1962 
- PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations—March-April, 1902. 
.Ref. Syndicate Resolution, dated the 6th September, 1962. 


i ; - - ‘ORDER. : i ! g 4 
The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting 
to. unfairmeans at University Examinations held in March, 1962, are cancelled and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the 
period noted against each :— 
Name of the candidate ^ Examina. Reg. No. Period of Rustication 
sy tion, ^ " - . : T 
(1) T. V. R. Mohana Rao  .. B.Se. 2895 Debarred for two years and 
a pev cS "ou (N. R) permitted to ‘appear for 
the University Examina- 
tions to be held in March, 
: . 1964, or thereafter. 
(2) Kodukula Venkateswarlu .. P. U, C. 709 Do. . » 
(3) K. Viswanadham .. Do °> 2048 Do. . a 2 
(4) R. Ramachandra Rao- .. Do. 8159 - >- Do.. 
(5) 8. Ramakrishna - Do. 6205 --Debarred for one year and 


permitted to appear for 
the University Examina- 
tions to be held in March, 
1903, or thereafter. 


By order, ay 
K. V. GOPALASWAMY,. 
Y . Registrar. 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR 


Notification No, Exam/K.46.19/227 : 
: co 07 co + Dharwar-3, the 15th September, 1962 


Pursuant to the resolution of the University Syndicate passed at its meeting held 
on the 8th September, 1962, it is hereby notified that the following candidates for the 
various University Examinations held in the first half of 1962, who were proved to the 
satisfaction of the Syndicate to have resorted to unfairmeans, have been declared to 
havé failed at those examinations, and to have forfeited their claims to exemptions, 
if any, earned this year and they are further debarred from appearing at any of the 
University. Examinations, before the date mentioned against each candidate :—- 

è : 


Seat Name of the candidate College ' Debarred up to 
No. : 


B.ED, EXAMINATION, MARCH, 1962 


40 Chikknargund, ` - -"Neelkanthappa 8S. T. College, : Ist June, 1964 
z Shivappa, Assistant Master, State. Belgaum. ] 
High School, Ramadurg.: : 5 i in 


P. U. C. ARTS, MARCH, 1962 ' 
463 Mohare, Yashwanth Yellappa, B. C; 6, Lingaraj College, Declared failed 


Fort, Belgaum. Belgaum. : 

1479 Talwar, Shiddappa Appanna, Bomma- Vijay College, ‘Ist June, 1964 
nahalli, P.O. Gunaki, Dist. Bijapur. - Bijapur. É 

2287 Virakthmath, Rudrayyaswamy, L. V. D. College, Ist June, 1964 
Rachayyaswamy, At and Post. Raichur.: : D 
Santikellore, Tal. Lingsugur, Dist. : = . í 


Raichur. 


1968] 


1070 
1073 
1543 


2164 


1025 
1106 


346 
513 
547 


774 


52 
237 


346 


460 


135 


262 
518 


396 


P. U. €. SCIENCE, 


Hosurkar, Kedari Maruti, Korvi Galli, 
H. No. 252, June Belgaum-Belgaum. 

Jadhav, Surendra Omanna, H. No. 1399, 
Povar Galli, Shahpur, Belgaum. 

Patil, Ellappagouda  Mallanagouda, 
At and Post. Basapur, Tal. Haveri, 
Dist. Dharwar. 

Kawadi, Laxmappa ‘Somappa, At and 
Post. Yadgiri, Dist. Gulbarga. 
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MARCH, 1962 


Ist June, 1964 
Ist Tune, 1964 


R. P. D. Oollege, 
Belgaum. 

R. P. D. College, 
Belgaum. 

P. C. Jabin Science Declared failed 
‘College, Hubli. 


Shankar 
Yadagiri. 


College, Declared failed 


B.A. PART I, MARCH, 1962 


Wali, Shivalingappa Shidramappa, 
Devi and Cloth Merchant, Gulbarga. 

Birdar, Hanamantappa Revan- 
shiddappa, C/o. Muddappa Biradar, 
Bulandagi. 


S. B. Declared failed 


Gulbarga. 
Do. 


College, 
lst June, 1964 


B.Sc. PART I, MARCH, 1962 


Noorashyanawar Rajesaheb Dilawar- 
Saheb, At and Post. Karikatti, Tal. 
Saundatti, Dist. Belgaum. 

H. Ramakrishna, C/o. Shri A. Halappa, 
B.A., LL.B.; Commercial Tax Officer, 
Hubli. 

Challa, Sree Krishnaprasad, C. H. S. K. 
Prasad Mallesharam, (via) Khanda- 
valli, Dist. West Godavari (A. P.). 

Wali, Mallikarjun Neelappa, Cjo. M. K. 
Surpur, M.L.A., S. S. Road, Bijapur. 


R. L. Science Insti- Ist June, 1904 


tute, Belgaum. 


P. C. Sabin Science Declared failed 
College, Hubli. 


Do. Do. 


Vijay College, Do. 


Bijapur. 


P. P. C. ENGINEERING, MARCH, 1962 


Palekar, Dinakar Sheshagiri, Bhoome/s 
Chawl, Behind Laxmi Talkies, Sirsi 
(N. K.). 

Mamoottil, Mathew Mathew, Manipal 
Engineering College, Manipal 


R. B. Suryanarayan Raju, C/o. P. S. 
Narayan Raju, B.Sc., Botany Depart- 
ment, W. G. B. College, Bhimavanam, 
West Godavari Dist. (A. P.). 

Patil, Sahebagouda Shankargouda, 
Padaganur, Tal. Sindgi, Dist. Bija- 
pur. 


B. V. B. College of 1964 
Engineering and 
Technology, Hubli. 

Manipal Engineer- 
ing College, 
Manipal. 

Do. 


Ist June, 
Do. 


Do. 


Engineering College, Do. 


Gulbarga. 


B.A. PART II-A, APRIL, 1962 


Sarangemath, Kashinathaswami 
Channayyaswami, Maratha Colony, 
Dharwar. 

Elakoti, Hariharadeo Basappa, 187/7, 
Guruwar Peth, Thalakwadi, Belgaum. 

Kariyannavar, Hanumappa Ramappa, 
Cfo. J. B. Desaimudhol, Near J. T. 
College, Gadag. 


J. T. College, Gadag. 


J. S. S. College, Do. 


Dharwar. 


Lingaraj lst June, 


Belgaum. 


College, 


Ist J ‘une, 


B.Sc. PART II-A, APRIL, 1962 


Honnalli, Basappa EDS Prasad 
Road, Gadag. 


J. T. College, Gadag. Ist June, 1064 


B.Sc. (AGRI), APRIL, 1962 


Agadi, Channabasav Sahadevappa, 
Clo. B. 8. Agadi, P. S. I. 8th 
Mehendrakar Blocks, Dharwar. 


College of hota 


lst December, 
ture, Dharwar. 1962. 
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S.E. (MECH.), APRIL, 1962- 


284 Grandhi, Rajarao, G. Kantaieh, Cloth Engineering College, Ist June, 1904 
Merchant, Chilakallunipéti, Guntur Gulbarga. 
Dist. (À, P.) . i 


SECOND LL.B. AND CRIMINAL ‘PROCEDURE CODE, APRIL, 1962 


Cr. Proc. Dharmavaram, Venkatachar J.8.8. Law College, Ist June, 1964 
Code No. 6 Sreenivasan, Clo. D. V. Dharwar. 
II LL.B. Ramachandran, Labour i 
No. 194. Officer, Quarter No. 230, C. 
. (Sector) (C-3-Typo), Piplani,. 
Bhopal (M. P.).. 


By order- 
Illegible, 


Registrar, 
KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DRARWAR. 


an, 
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-j 
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Nepali Language—Its History and Development, by Dr. Daya- ` 
nand Srivastava, M.A., D.Phil. Royal 8vo pp. 146-24. 1962. 

Rs. 10.00 
An Enquiry into the Nature and Function of Art, by Dr. S. K. 
Nandi, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil.. Royal 8vo pp. 186. 1962. 

Re. 10.00 
Vidyapatir Siva-git ( favietfea ft<tw) (in Bengali), Edited by ` 
Sri Sudhir Chandra Majumdar, B.A. D/Dy i6mo pp. 160+ 
i Chart. 1°62. Rs. 4.00 
BangálaP Vaishnav-bhavapanna Musalman Kavi ( tala evee- 
[dte peaa fe). Gn Bengali), by Sri Jatindra Mohan 


_ Bhattachatyya; M.A. D/Dy 16mo pp. 188. 1962. Rs. 5.00 


Bangla. .Bhashatattver Bhumika («ei einem frei) (in 


. Bengali), (7th. Edition), by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, M.A., 


D.Lit. Special size 16mo pp. 194. 1962. Rs. 8.50 


Dasarathi Rayer Panchali ( waft «icm *Hbift) (n Bengali), 
Edited by Sri Haripada Chakravarti, M.A., D.Phil. D/Cr. 8vo 
pp. 8464+28. 1962. Rs; 15.00 
Kavikankan-chandi, Part I ( #f@¢¥4-bel, 94 wi) (in Bengali) 
(2nd Edition), Edited by Dr. Srikumar Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
and Sri Biswapati Choudhury, M.A. D/Dy 16nio pp: 453 +62. 
1962. Rs. 10.50 
Elements of the Science of Languagé (8rd Edition), by Dr. I. J. 
8. T'arapcrewala, B.A. ; Ph.D. Barrister-at-Law. D/Dy 16mo 
pp 650+84+8 charts. 1962. Rs. 20.00 
A History of Sanskrit Literature (Classical Period), Vol. I 
(2nd Edition), by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, C.ILE., M,A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt. and Dr. 8. K. De, M.A., D.Lit. Royal 8vo 
pp. cxxix +833, 1962. l Rs. 80.00 
Sri Bhakti-Sandarbhah of Sri Sri Jiva Goswáni ( fenas: — 
QAMwrifiettw:, wen sete, wise; egz) (in Bengali), 
Edited by Pt. Radbaraman Goswami Vedantabhushan and 
Sri Krishnagopal Goswami, M.A., P.R.S., Sastri, Smriti- 
Mimansatirtha. Royal 8vo pp. 616+654. 1962. Rs. 20.00 
The Buddha (Kamala Lectures) by U Nu. D/Demy 16mo 
pp. 140+14. 1961. Hs ¥.50 
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RELIGION AND HUMANISM 


A. C. Das, M.A.,Ph.D. 
Calcutta University 


Humanism’ is as ancient as the hills. In Greek thought we find 
two distinct forms of it—one in the philosophy of the Sophists and the 
other in Stoicism. The Sophists in the fifth century B.C. emphasized 
the individual man and in fact made bim the centre of the universe. 
They identified knowledge with sense-perception and rendered truth as 
well as good relative to the interests and purposes of the individual 
men. What an individual considered true was true, what he consi- 
dered good was good for him. There was therefore no truth which 
was truth for all, and no good which was good for all. Truth, good, 
in short, all values varied from man to man. So Protagoras, chief of 
the Sophists, said: ‘(Man is the measure of all things." But here 
the word “man” is used in a narrow sense, in the sense of man with 
his individual capacity. In the Sophists’ view, naturally, the difference 
between man and man was magnified. The Sophists obviously took Ses. 
surface view of man and never quite fathomed the depth of human 
nature. They nevertheless made man as a sentient being supreme in 
the universe. But Sophistic human'sm was based on abstraction and 
failed to explain the state or status of man as he lived in society and 
in the State, which were after all organized under the sense of a 
common end. ‘In any case, no cult was made or could ‘be made out 
of this abstract humanism. 

The Stoics in the third century B.C. and also later developed a 
kind of humanism which, unlike Sophistic humanism, was based on a 
deep view of man. The Stoics believed in one supreme reality which 
they called God or Reason. The world with its details exhibits laws, and 
in it nothing goes criss-cross. The world is, in short, an ordered whole, 
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This is, they said, enough evidence for World Reason, i.e., Reason which 
is immanent in the universe. Reason, they pointed ous, really mani- 
fests itself in the laws of phenomena and most in human nature, 

According to the Stoics, human beings are rational in that they share 
in Reason. There is therefóre one essence of which they all partake 
and which constitutes one common end for -them all to realize in ¢o- 
operation and mutual help. Verily on the basis of this conception the 
Stoies wanted to build a World Order—a Brotherhood of men. In the 
light of their essence all men are equal. ‘‘Even slaves aré the equals 
of other men, because all alike are sons of God." ` Epictetus says: 

“On earth we are prisoners, and in an earthly body." “Thou art a 
little soul”, says Aurelius, "bearing about a corpse. Zeus could not. 
make the body.free, but he gave us a portion of his divinity. God is 
the father of men; and we are all brothers. We should nòt say “I am 
an Athenian” or “I am a Roman”, but "I am a ‘citizen of the 
universe". f 


This is indeed’ a deep conception: But the fact remains that 
there is one and the same reason for the double fact—that men unite 
or tend to unite among themselves and that.men differ or diverge from 
.each other. And the reason is that men are rational, i.e., capable of 
: thought and reflection. Stoic humanism no doubt laid a foundation of 
human unity. But they could not quite build upon the foundation, 
because they did not or could not suggest any effective means of recon- 
ciling the topographical, . socio-political and other differences between 
the groups of men all over the world. Furthermore, the Stoics con- 
ceived God in-terms of reason, So their conception of God and, for 

" that reason, their ideal of World Unity was far too abstract to have 
an appeal. for the common run of men. Stoic humanism was conse- 
quently to be confined to the Stoic school -of pace pay and died out 
with the: last Stoic philosopher. . - 


In the Christian- era, however, a ER S form of; humanism 
was developed on the basis of the teaching E Jesus Chr’ st. Fe ‘snid- 
unto His hearers: i 


r 


a “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy hae and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind, i ` 
This is the first and great commandment. . 
‘And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” 


It is now a commonplace of history that Christian'&y was founded 
upon the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and, as we know, the con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God figured in His teaching. With Jesus 
the phrase ‘‘the Kingdom of God" had a deep meaning. But His 
hearers, generally speaking, read their own ideas into it; many took it 
to mean only Messianic rule over all nations. As the teaching in quotes 
shows, Christianity is a religion of love—love of God, and love cf men 
is just ancillary to it. A true OChristian,.as. we see, could not believe 
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in and love God and at the same time hate his fellow men, or be in- 
different to them. Love of men is part of his Faith, for: God is the 
Father of us all and we are His children. "Therefore, the conception of 
the Brotherhood of men is a necessary deduction from the fundamental. 

~ teaching of the founder of Christianity. It is a worthy conception 
` indeed; it reconciles spiritual with worldly life. It is no wonder, then, 
that the Christian Church in its development amplified the idea and 
followed it out in practice. But the Church, on the whole, put a 
one-sided interpretation upon the teaching and conceived of the 
Brotherhood of men as centring round Christ. The Brotherhood of 
men, in the Christian conception, then came :to mean the Brotherhood 

of the Christian world, in the sense that all Christians are bound 
together by their common faith in Jesus Christ, the implication being | 
that non-Christians are "excluded from this Brotherhood. Thus 
Christian humanism, though magnificent and deep enough at source, 

. later turned out to be a somewhat exclusive ideal Christians, even 
| today, unintelligently speak of God—the supreme Being—as the 
Christian God and of Christianity as the only religion worth the name. 
And, what is worse, many great Christian philosophers and theologians 
are ever eager to extol their religion at the expense of the other 
religions. "That; is how the great idea or ideal adumbrated in the 
teaching ‘of Jesus Christ founders on the rock of bigotry which is nothing 

but egoism in the garb of religion. 

In mediaeval Bengal, Sri Chaitanya preached the religion of love 

or devotion. Like Jesus, He emphasized love of God. But in their 

« attitudes to fellow men there was, if I may say so, a difference of 
eategory. Sri- Chaitanya urged his followers to love God with all their 
__being—heart, soul end mind—ever to sing the Lord's name, to be kind 
. and practise non-injury to fellow men. There is no denying that Sri 
Chaitanya's teaching was marked by universalism and catholicity Inasmuch 
as He -put a premium on.faith in God and love of God and did not 
confine religious life or realization within one particular religion. But 
in one point -ab least there was a significant difference between Ski 
Chaitanya and Jesus Christ. Whereas Jesus inculeated love of men, 
Sri Chaitanya insisted on kindness to men. It seems that Sri Chaitanya’s 
conception posited, categorially at least, the superiority of the aspirant 
to his fellow men. But there can be no humanism on. the basis of the 
relation of kindness, for there is no rationale of kindness to others. Sri 
Chaitanya nevertheless humanized God-realization. He taught how God 
X was to-be realizéd in terms of some basic human relationships. But-we. 
should -not confuse between humanization and humanism. Humanism 
is, in short; am attitude of love one: adopts towards humanity at-large- 
and is at its minimum based on the conception of. equality of. men. 
Humänization, -on the: other hand, means -the application of some human 
facts as symbols in religious conceptions as well as.in religious "practice. 

I may now: make a brief reference: to a form of humanism -which 

‘had nothing to do with God or religion. Auguste Comte the French 
philosopher was the chief exponent of such humanism in the nineteenth 
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century. He developed it on the basis of his scientific outlook. He 
maintained that humanity was the only objeet of worship and that we 
should serve humanity with scientific knowledge. Scientific knowledge 
was to be utilized for the good of humanity. That was indeed the 
religion of humanity. "We are part and parcel of humanity as a whole, 
he pointed out, and we each develop only if the human race as such 
develops. | 


Comte's line was pinned by some other thinkers in the nineteenth 
century, sometimes, with some modification. In the twentieth century, 
however, there is a revival of Comtean humanism, newly christened 
" scientific humanism.” Tt. is true that modern civilization derives its 
technique from science. But science in its development has now come 
-to such a pass that we wonder how science can serve humanity. Science, 


we are pained to see, makes for. the annihilation of mankind. . Scientists, 


therefore, should retrace their steps to save the world. 


.In his Religion without Revélation, Julian Huxley says: 

' There is no revelation. concerned in it (religion) more than the 
revelation concerned in scientific: discovery, no different kind of inspira- 
tion in the Bible from that in Shelley's.poetry.'". And so on. 


He, however, defines future religion. It would be, according to 
-him, “a religion of life ",—dutiés. -But this religion- is not under- 


standable unless the destiny of man has. beer: :clarifiéd.: For -the purpose” 


of growth ‘life must be! planned: and.theró must be ‘a comtion pattern 
of life to be progressively. lived: in order to promote human unity. But 
how fix the pattern? 


Swami Vivekananda was not a philosopher in the technical sense. 


Yet his teaching gives us a view of human life which can well be called s 


spiritual humanism. ‘But here -we have to guard against the pantheistic 
identification cf the human self with Brahman, meaning that Brahman 
alone is real and the individual self is`an illusion or appearance. 
Vivekananda did not apprèciate the belittling ` of man, for he realized 


«that the supreme Being pervades the whole universe, and i in this he was 


in the tradition of India’s ‘age-old - spiritualism. In the Ishopanisad— 
one of the oldest Upanisads, it is plainly said that the Lord is immanent 
in the universe. This idea was indeed filled out by the teaching of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He pointed out that wherever is a human being there is 
God indeed, meaning that man is the medium through- which God 
manifests Himself. But the question is: If God in fact pervades the 
world, why emphasize man as such? Vivekananda got his cue from his 
master who was convinced that though God is everywhere He manifests 
Himself more in man than in any other being or thing. Man is therefore 
the highest medium of the manifestation “of God. With Vivekananda 
this idea became a spiritual force, indeed the foundation of a new kind 
of humanism. 

Vivekananda vehemently criticized religious symbolism practised in 
temples and other places of worship. People spent, he pointed out, 
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thousands of rupees on the images in the temples all over the country, 
while poor needy men live in squalor and go about without food and 
clothing. He said: God is before you in the form of man, where else 
seek you God? One may shudder at this idea and cry out, “Blasphemous”. 

But the point is that far from identifying God wiith man, Vivekananda 
only propounded a new kind of symbolism. According to him, man is 
indeed a social unit and social life as such involves mutual relationship 
between man and man. So from the empirical or social point of view 
everybody should respect the rights of others. But in the socio-moral 
context man is only man arid has no spiritual significance whatever. 
Nevertheless, the mystical realization that God pervades the universe and 
that God manifests Himself more in man than in anything else gives a 
new status to man so as to make him, an effective religious symbol. An 


.igon or any other symbol is a symbol in so far as it is taken as ‘such by a 


devotee. But man stands as a symbol ‘of God by his very being and 
existence. This symbolism is a fact already and only awaits recognition. 
Tt required a Vivekananda to reveal it to mankind. 


Some may seek to minimize his contribution, saying that he, like 
many of his predecessors, only preached the service of men as the 
service of God. But the conception of the service of men as the service 
of God does not necessarily mean or need an immanent God. We can 
well serve God by serving His creatures—men. 


Vivekananda. did not stop with the conception of service, however. He 
emphasized worship, although he expanded its meaning. With him 
worship of man as a visible form of God does not mean worship with 
flowers and leaves. It only consists in the activities that supply the needs 
of the needy and poor in every sense of the terms—of those who are poor ` 
in body or in soul or in both—who have nothing to eat, no house to live 
in, who are wicked and ignorant too. And it is the attitude adopted that 
makes worship of such service. In Comtean Humanism one who serves 
humanity serves it, and there is nothing in it to lead to one’s inner 
development. Furthermore, Comte only replaced religion by humanism. 
Vivekananda, on the contrary, widened the conception of service and in 
fact effected a synthesis of humanism and religion, of even scienceemmd 
religion, for in his humanistic religion scientific knowledge itself is to be 
utilized for the good- of humanity, not for its annihilation. This new kind 
of humanism makes men veritable temples of God and would inspire in 
one an attitude of adoration and love towards others and thus function as 
the foundation of a new World Order with the deepest human values in 
tact. : 


DESCARTES'S THEORY OF, KNOWLEDGE 


SusopH KUMAR MUKHERJEÉ 
Gobardanga Hindu College 


II 


It is then clear from all that is said that ideas are not images, pictures 
or similitudes of their objects. The phrase “so to speak” also indicates 
that ax idea is not, strictly speaking, a picture or an image of its object. 
If an idea is not a picture or an image of its object, what then is it, according 


to ‘Descartes? Descartes tries to explain the status of ideas especially ` 


in his Replies to Objections. There he points out that his critics mis- 


represent his position when they interpret his statement as restricting ideas - 


to what we would call mental images. 

Replying to Hobbes’s criticism he writes: “Here the meaning assigned 
to ‘the term idea is merely that of images depicted in the corporeal imagi- 
nation; and, that being agreed: on; it-is easy for my critic to prove that 
there is no proper idea of Angelor of God: But I have, everywhere, from 


time to time, principally in this place, shown that I take the term idea to ` 


stand for whatever the mind- directly - perceives.’!® Similarly, Replying 
to Gassendi’s criticism of the saine passage: “Nò point that you raise lere 


in’ dispüting about ideas requires any reply, since you restrict the term idea’ 


solely to images depicted in the fancy, while I extend it to whatever is 
thought"? Here, as we see, Descartes "has given two definitions of idea. 
According ‘to the first definition, ‘the term “idea” stands for whatever the 
mind directly perceives, while according to the ‘second, the term ‘ ‘idea’? 

stands for whatever is thought. Now the question is: Are these two defi- 
nitions of the term ‘‘idea’’ one and the same, or are they different? If 
theafirst alternative is taken-to be true, then to Descartes perceiving is the 
same as thinking. Whatever is perceived can also be thought of. And 
whatever is thought of cán easily be perceived: It is no doubt a fact that 


whatever is perceived can very well be-thought of, as perceiving is a form of - 


thinking: “But whatever is ‘thought of may not always ‘be Speroevod. as 
perception involves the presentation of the object to a sense. I can ‘very 


well think ofa fairy. Buta fairy cannot be perceived, as it is never presentéd' 


to my sense. Whatever is consistent and systematic can easily be thought 
of, but that is not always perceived. So perception is not one with thought. 
Thus we see that if both the definitions of the term “idea”, given by 
Descartes, be taken as one and the same, there is obviously a difficulty. 


19 Reply to Obj. III, Descartes Selections, Ed. by R. M. Eaton, p. 201, Charles 


Seribner's Sons, London. 
20 Reply to Obj. V, Descartes Selections, Ed. by R. M. Eaton, p. 258. 


# 
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Again, 4f the two definitions be different, thé status of ideas then becomes 
much more complicated. What is an ides? Is it whatever is perceived ? 
Or is i$ whatever is thought of? Or ıs it both whatever is perceived and 
thought of? Descartes himself fails to clarify this point. Once he says: 
“I take the term idea to stand for whatever the mind directly perceives.” 


- At once he scents a difficulty in this definition of the term “idea”. If the 


term "idea" be taken to stand for whatever the mind directly perceives, 
we cannot have any idea of Angel or of God, as they are not directly per. 
ceived by the mind. As: it is something atheistic, Descartes cannot enter- 
tain such a position. At once he modifies his definition of the term “idea ’ 
by stating “I extend it to whatever is thought." And thus he makes it 
possible for us to have ideas of God and Angel. This second definition 


no doubt saves Descartes from atheism, but it’ cannot make the nature 


of ideas intelligible in any way. Thus we see that the two definitions of 
deas as given by Descartes are not at all compatible and fail to clarify his 
position. However, all that he says about ideas implies the view that ideas 
are intermediary mental entities, the perception of which is essential for 
the apprehension of external objects. But the point that is made clear 
in. Descartes’s Replies to Objections is this, that he categorically denies that 
ideas are mental images. There he points out that his critics misrepresent 
his position when they interpret the statement as restricting ideas to what ` 
we would call mental images. According to Descartes, ideas are then dis. 
tinct from mental images. - And thus he anticipates Bradley’s theory ed 
idea according to which an idea is distinct from an image. 

Descartes puts forward another reason to prove the fact that the 
adventitious ideas are produced by something other than myself. He . 
writes : “‘And because the ideas I perceived by the senses were much more 
lively and clear, and even, in their own way, more distinct. than any of 
those I could of myself.frame by meditation, or which I found impressed 
on my memory, it seemed that they could not have proceeded from myself, 
and must therefore have been caused in me by some other objects.'^?! 
According to Descartes, ideas we perceive by the senses, that is, the adventinm= 
tious ideas are much more clear and distinct than the ideas framed by the 
mind, and so that adventitious ideas are produced in us by some other 
objects external to our mind. Descartes proves the objectivity of ideas 
from their clearness and distinctness. Now the question is raised : Doés 
the objectivity of ideas follow from their clearness and distinctness? Our 
ideas in illusion and hallucination are no less^clear and distinct than the | 


- ideas perceived by the senses. Are such ideas then objective, that is, do 


they refer to objects external to our mind? Not at all. So it is very clear 


' that clearness and distinctness of ideas can in no way prove their objectivity. 


In the knowledge-relation, there are, according to Descartes, three 


21 Meditations, Ed. by John Veitch, Part VI, p. 130, 
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elements namely, mind, idea and object. Mind directly perceives ideas and 
only through the medium of ideas knows objects. We have no knowledge 
of objects “beyond what the ideas themselves give us." So we see that 
the ideas act as a barrier to the direct perception of objects. Mind knows 
objects as much as the ideas provide them. Again, Descartes says: "I 
could not perceive any object, however desirous I might be, unless it were 
present to the organ of sense; and it was wholly out of my power not to 
perceive it when it was thus present.’ Now the question is: How cannot 
the mind know the object directly when it is presented to the organ ‘of sense ? 
‘Again, how can we say that the object is presented to the sènse organ when 
it is not directly perceived? So the position is: Either the object is not 


at. all presented to the organ of.sense, or if it be presented, it is directly . 


perceived. The proper sequence of knowledge-elements should be this: 
Mind-object-idea. Mind directly knows objects and the ideas are nothing 
but what we know of the objects. 

Descartes holds that the adventitious ideas are effects ei by 
something existing outside myself and that the ‘something’ as their cause 
must possess at least as much reality as there is in its effect, He says : “The 


idea of heat, or of the stone, cannot exist in me unless it be put there by a | 


cause that contains, at least, as much reality as I conceive existent in 
the heat or in the stone."?* Again, he writes: “Whence, eg., comes our 
knowledge that there is a heaven? Because we behold it? But that 
vision does not reach the mind, except in so far as it is an idea, an idea, 
I say, inhering in the mind itself; and not an image depicted i in the phantasy. 
But neither can we, in virtue of this idea, assert that there is a heaven, 
: except because every'idea needs to have some really existing cause of its 


objective reality, and this cause we judge to be the heaven “itself, and so. 


in other ideas."?* The suggestion clearly is that we, properly speaking, 

perceive only the idea, but in order to account for its occurrence we postulate 
. an external object as-its cause. Again, the ideas, according to Descartes, 

may possess lesser perfection and reality than the objects, their causes, 
“ut in no case can they contain greater perfection and reality ‘than their 
causes. He says: “Ideas exist in me as pictures or images, which may 
in truth readily fall short of the perfection of the objects from which they 
are taken, but can never contain any thing greater or more perfect."'*5. 


Ideas, according to Descartes, are directly perceived and from them 
objects are only inferred as their causes. Now the question is: can we 
pass from the ideas, the effects, to the objects, their causes ? Generally 
we pass from the cause to the effect, But in some cases at least we no doubt 


22 Op. cit., p. 130. 
23 Op. cit, Part TIT, p. 101. 
` 94 The Geometrical appendix to the Reply to Objections II, Axiom V, H. & R. II, 
. 56. 
P- PloS Meditations, Ed. by John Veitch, Part III, p. 102. 7 
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pass from the: effect to the cause. Water, the effect, for instance, i is given, 
and from it we can pass to its cause, H,O. But the passage from the effect 
to the cause is not possible in every case. It'is possible in those cases only 
where the mere analysis of the effect can help us to find out its cause. Mere 
analysis of water gives us its cause, H,O. But this analytical process is 
not possible in every case. No amount of analytical investigation of a 
malarial patient can give us the cause of malaria, namely, the mosquito- 
bite. We can carry on the investigation of the cause of malaria only by 
supposing its cause and putting it to empirical verification, and we can 
thus find out the real cause of malaria. To find the cause of an idea 
Descartes is to adopt the analytical method, as he is left with the ideas, 
the effects. But no amount of analysis of an idea can lead to its cause, the 
object. Here we may carry on the investigation only by supposing a cause, 
and by applying the empirical verification and the process of elimination 
we can find out the real cause of an idea. We can never directly pass from 
an idea to its object. But-even the method of empirical verification is not 
applicable here, as the object, is, exhypothesi, never directly given in per- 
ception. So it is not at all possible to reach out to the object either by 
the analytical method or by the method of empirical verification. The 
object as posited by Descartes always remains unknown. 

According to Descartes, the object, the cause, must possess as much 
reality as there is in its effect,.the idea. Ideas, however, may have lesser 
degree of reality or perfection than their objects. The object is inferred 
from the idea as its cause. Then the idea is the datum and the object is 
deductively inferred from the idea. The fundamental principle of deduction 
is this, that the conclusion in no case is more general or contains more 
reality than the datum, that is, the premise. But Descartes holds that 
the object that is inferred from the idea may have more reality or perfection 
than the idea. And thus Descartes violates the general principle of 
deduction. It is then clear from all that is said that from an idea its object 


- ‘can in no way be inferred as its cause, and in doing so Descartes involves 


2 


himself in a great diffculty. i — 


In the Third Meditation and Reply to Objections IV, Descartes dis- 
tinguishes between ideas considered in themselves, or as modes of thinking, 
or operations of the intellect, and ideas as representing something else. 
Thus in the Third Meditation he writes: “As to what concerns ideas, if we 
consider them only in themselves and do not relate them to anything else 
beyond themselves, they cannot properly speaking be false; for whether I 
imagine a goat or a chimera, it is not less true that I imagine the one than 
the other.” Again, in the Third Meditation he says: “In so far as ideas 
are only certain modes of thinking, I recognise amongst them no difference 
or inequality, and all appear to proceed from me in the same manner ; but 


26 Meditations, Ed. by H. & R., Part ITI, p. 159. 
9—2085P—V 
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when we consider them.as images, one representing one thing and the other 
another, it is clear that they are very different one . from the other."?' 
Similarly, in the Reply to Objections IV he says: “Since ideas themselves 
are ‘forms, and are never composed of any matter, when we take them as 
representing something, we regard them not in a material guise but formally : 
but if we were to consider them not in so far as.they represent this or that 
other thing, but in the respect in which they are operations of the intellect, 
it might be said that they were taken materially, but then Mey would have 
no reference to the truth or falsity of objects. ?* _ 


'Now these statements, put together, imply that ideas are in them. 
selves operations of the intellect or modes of thinking, but represent other 
things also. And that cán only mean that ideas are acts of perceiving 
other things. But we are not'normally interested in the whole nature of 
ideas. We are interested either in the fact that they are.all acts of pér- 
ceiving, or else in what each is the perception of or, to use Descartes's term, 
represents. So we may naturally say that ideas have these two sides, -or 
can be considered from these two points of view. "These statements, there- 
fore, olearly indicate that we can regard this act of thinking either simply 
in itself, or as thé awareness of, or representing, something else. 


Ideas, according to Descartes, have then two kinds of reality, material 
and formal. The formal reality of ideas is what is also called by Descartes 
objective reality. He says in the Preface to the Meditations: “In the 
term idea there is here something equivocal; ‘for it may be taken either 
materially for an act of the understanding, ............ ..0r objectively 


for the thing represented by that act."** The material reality of an idea . 


then consists in its being an act of mind, while its formal ot objective reality 
consists in its representing ‘something else beyond itself. So far as the 
material reality of an idea is concerned, no question of its falsity, according 
to Descartes, can arise. All ideas taken materially, that is, considered 
in themselves as acts-of mind, are equally true. He says : “whether I 
z inisghae a goat or a chimera, -it is not less truè that I i imagine the one than 
ihe other. Nor need we fear that falsity may exist in the will or affection ; 

for, although I may desire objects that are wrong, and even that never 
existed; it is still true that I desire them. aa "Thus-with regard to the 
material reality of ideas Descartes says something very positively and 
categorically. Ideas, considered mattrially; that is, taken in themselves 
as acts of mind, are true and can never be false. ‘But’ so far as the formal 


or objective reality of ideas is concerned, he never says anything in that . 


manner. This much he says with regard to the formal or objective reality 


of ideas, ....... eese. but when we -consider them as images, one 


27 Op.cit., p. 161-2. 

28. Op. cit., Part Il, p. 105. 

29 Preface. to Meditations, Ed: by John Veitch, 

30 Meditations. Ed. by John Veitch, Part III, p, br 
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representing one thing and the other another, it is clear that they are very 
different one from the other."?! But what isimplied in all that Descartes 


` -says about the material reality of an idea as opposed to its formal or objective 


reality is this, that the question of the truth or falsity may arise when an 
idea is taken formally or objectively, that is, considered ‘as representing 


. something beyond itself. And I have already quoted copiously from 


Descartes’s Meditations in support of this view. "Now the question is raised : 
Does the truth or falsity belong to the idea itself? Or does it belong to 
something else? That it cannot be the truth or falsity of the idea itself is 


. obvious from Descartes’s criterion of truth according to which an idea is 


true if it be clear and distinct. Then the truth or falsity that arises due to 
the representation of anything by the idea beyond itself is of something 
else, and not of the idea itself. And it is also implied in what is said about 
the material aspect of ideas as opposed to their formal or objective aspect. 
In the Reply to Objections IV Descartes Says: 5.............. but in 
the respect in which they are operations of the intellect, it might be said 
that they were taken materially, but then they would have no reference 
to the truth or falsity of objects.’’*? It is then implied by all that is said 
about the material reality of ideas that ideas representing something beyond 
themselves would have reference to the truth or falsity of their objects. 
So ideas representing something beyond themselves may be either true or 
false so far as their objects are concerned. While ideas, considered 
materially, that is, taken in themselves as acts of mind, are true 
according to Descartes, and can never be false, provided they are clear and 
distinct. If ideas in their material aspect be true and can never be false, 
Descartes has then no point in saying that ideas, considered only formally 
or objectively, that is, representing something beyond themselves, become 
true or false. And he has no justification in distinguishing between the 
two aspects of ideas, material and formal. But if we properly interpret 
the statements made by Descartes we see that to him the truth belonging . 
to ideas, considered. materially, is not the same as the truth belonging to 


ideas; taken formally or objectively, Ideas, taken materially, are true aso= 


mental existents and. as such they cannot be false. Descartes categorically 
states that ideas, considered materially, have no reference to the truth or 
falsity of objects, that is, the ideas in their material aspect are not objectively 
true or false. But ideas, taken formally, have reference to the truth or falsity 
of objects, that is, they are true or false objectively. So there is no in- 
consistency in Descartes’s position when he says that ideas, considered 
materially, that is; taken in themselves as acts of mind, are true (true as 
mental existents as such), and ideas, considered formally or objectively, 
that is, representing something beyond themselves, become true or false 


31 Meditations, Ed. by H. & R., Part III, p. 162. 


32 Op. cit., Il, p. 105. p 
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(true or false in reference to objects). Bui Descartes makes a confusion 
by stating like this, that ideas in themselves as acts of mind are 


true and cannot be false. It is no doubt a fact that if I have an idea, then, 


no matter what it is ‘of’, it is true that I have it. But that has in no way 
any bearing on the question of whether the idea itself is true or false. Ideas 
in. themselves are existents or facts or occurrents and as such they cannot 
-be said to be true or false any more than tables can be. When Descartes holds 


‘that ideas have two sides, material and formal, what he wants to do, we. 


may. say, is to distinguish between ideas regarded as facts or existents, and 
ideas regarded as meanings—as signifying or representing something else. 
In speaking of an idea as an operation or mode of thinking, he intends only 
to refer to it as a fact or an existent, and ‘this is the material reality of an 
idea, according to Descartes. While in considering an idea. as representing 
something else beyond itself he intends to stress its meaning aspect, and it 
is the formal or objective reality of an idea, according to Descartes. Thus 
we see that Descartes here uses the terms “material” and “formal”? in the 
special senses altogether different from their usual ones, 


Descartes BAYS : rrena .....but-in the respect in which they: are 
operations of the intellect, it might be said that they were taken materially, 


but then they would have no reference to the truth or falsity of objects.” 


It is then implied by what is said about the material reality of ideas, that 
ideas, considered formally or objectively, that is, representing something 
beyond themselves, would have reference to the truth -or d of their 
objects. 


oe Z 


- Now the question may arise: Is -the truthor falsity of iis possible * 
The answer-to this question is this, that-objects are always given 2s facts, 


and as such they cannot be said either to be true or false. At most what ~~ 


we can say with regard to objects is that they exist-or do not exist, they 


occur or do not occur. Objects are then neither true nor false; only ideas ` 


of them may be either true or false. Ideas are true if they represent objects 
in reality, while they are false when-they do not. And this is what is called 
“jhe general notion-of the truth and falsity-of ideas. But this is quite 
opposite to what Descartes himself holds:- He says:-‘‘Now as to what 
concerns ideas, if we consider them only in themselves‘and do not relate 
them to anything else beyond themselves, they cannot, properly speaking 


be false ;. for whether I-imagine a goat or a chimera, it is not less true that I- 


imagine the one than the other. We must not fear likewise that falsity can 
enter into will and into affections, for although I may desire evil things, 
or even things that never existed, it is not the less true that I desire them. 
‘Thus there remains no more than the judgments which we make, in which 
I must take the greatest care not.to deceive myself. But the principal 
error and the commonest which we may meet with in them, consists in my 


~ 


33 Op. cit p. 105. a 
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judging that the ideas which are in me are similar or conformable to the 


.things which are outside me; for without doubt if I considered the ideas 


only as certain modes of my thoughts, without trying to relate them to 
anything beyond, they could scarcely give me material for error."?* This 
statement suggests that the truth of ideas consists in taking them in them- 
selves as acts. of mind, while their falsity consists in relating them to the 
things that are outside our mind. This view of Descartes then contradicts 
the general notion of the truth and falsity of ideas that I have discussed. 
above. That ideas, taken in themselves as acts of mind, can never be said ` 
either to be true or false is already explained. Here we are to see whether 
ideas as representing anything beyond themselves outside the mind are 


~ false. 


Now the question is: Are all the ideas representing something external 
to mind false? Or are some of them false, while some others true ? That 
all the ideas ‘which are adventitious refer to the things external to our mind 
as their causes is held by Descartes himself. He says: “The idea of heat 
or of the stone, cannot exist in me unless it, be put-there by a cause.’ 
EA wikia UE every idea needs to have some really existing cause of its 
objective reality.’’**. The statements of Descartes then clearly indicate 
that the adventitious ideas must refer to the things external to our mind 
as their causes. This very characteristic of representation of external 
objects by the adventitious ideas distinguishes them from others that are 


conceived. by the mind alone. Descartes says: *55..:......... „but if I 


‘now hear a noise, if I see-the sun, or if I feel heat, I have all along judged 


that these"sensations proceeded. from 'certain objects existing out of my- 
self, and in fine, it appears to me that sirens, hippogryphs, and the like, © 
are inventions of.my own mind." That the adventitious ideas represent. 
the things existing outside our mind as their causes is then an indubitable : 
fact, according to Descartes. And it is also a fact, as held by Descartes 
himself, that the adventitious ideas in their capability of representing the' 
things external to mind give us knowledge of the world of external objects. 


' But inconsistently enough Descartes holds that falsity comes into barg 


whenever an idea represents a thing external to mind. If this be taken as 
a fact, true knowledge of external objects is then absolutely impossible. 
And Descartes himself admits that knowledge of external objects is, not 
possible when he says: “there, is exceedingly little which is known 
with certainty respecting corporeal objeots."9* But, in fact, this is not 
the ease. I is, indeed, a fact that in some cases we fail to have true 
knowledge of objects. But it is also a fact that sometimes we have 


34 Op. cit., Part III, pp. 159-60. i 
35 Meditations, Ed. by John Veiteh, Part III, p. 101. 
36 "Phe Geometrical Appendia to the Reply to Objection Il, Axion y, H. &. R., I, 


'97 Meditations, Ed. by John Veitch, Part IIT, p. 98. 8 
38 Op. cit., Part IV, p. 111. 
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true knowledge of external objects. The truth of our knowledge con- 
sists in the right representation of the object by an idea. An idea is true 
if it not only represents the object, but represents it also rightly, that is, 
represents the object in reality, while an idea is false, when it wrongly 
represents the object, that is, represents the object not as it is in reality 
but as something that it is not. Descartes also says, though unconsciously, 
something like this when he writes: “.............. it is highly evident ` 
that all that is true is something ((true being identical with existence)."?? 
"This statement, properly interpreted, implies that an idea is true if it rightly 
represents something, some real existence, that is, some object in reality. 
. From this it is. also implied that an idea would be false if it wrongly re- ^ 
presents the object, that is, représents nothing in existence, no object in 
reality. Descartes himself says: “There can yet in ideas be a certain 
material falsity (by material falsity Descartes here means that “they 
(ideas) supply the judgment with material for error"), namely when the 
ideas represent what.is nothing as if it were something."4? Tt is then clear 
from all that is said that all the ideas representing something beyond them- 
selves external to mind eannot be said to be false, as Descartes seems to 
hold. 'The ideas rightly representing the objects are true, while the ideas 
wrongly representing the objects are false. If this be the case, and I think 
_this should be so, and Descartes also suggests the same thing, the truth 
of an idea then consists not only in its being clear and distinct, but also 
in its rightly representing something, some real existence, that is, some 
object in reality outside our mind. My idea of the object—‘table’ is true, 
because it is not.only clear and distinct, but also because it rightly 
represents the object—‘table’ as it is in reality, while my idea of a snake 
in the rope, though clear and distinct in-my mind, is false, as it wrongly 
represents the object—‘rope’ as a ‘snake’ where there is no snake -to be 
perceived, Thus Descartes’s criterion of truth, that an idea is true if it is 
clear and distinct, stands modified. The truth of an idea depends not 
only on its clearness and distinctness, but also on its rightly representing 
somaething existing external to mind. j . 


39 Op.cit., Part V, p. 121. 
40 Meditations, Ed. by N. K. S., Part III, p. 222. 
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MACHIAVELLI'S POLITICAL 
THOUGHT—IV 
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Machiavelli has laid emphasis on the reason of the state; the idealist 
thinkers also give attention to this aspect. Like Machiavelli ghey also 
demand unstinted obedience from the citizens, and would sacrifice the 
` citizens for the cause of the state. They also sometimes commit the mis- 
take of confusing the actual state with. their ideal state. This is true even 
in case of Hegel, the greatest of the modern idealists, who identified Prussian 
monarchical state with his ideal state. Nevertheless, in the idea of these 
thinkers who are as absolutist as Machiavelli the aim is very high. The 
final purpose of the state is something heavenly and devine. To them 
the state is the march of God on earth, it is reason objectified. Therefore, 
at least on theoretical ground, the idealists have thought of a very high 
and noble end when they were thinking about the final purpose of the state. 
-If the ideal state is considered to be the objectification of reason then the 
actual states in the world would always endeavour to move forward to 
reach that high aim. Irrationality and immorality are sought to be eli- 
minated by constant improvement in the direction of the final end. The 
duty of the lawgiver in such a state lies in taking every step keeping always 
in his view the high moral and rational purpose of the state. One must 
not do anything that may be inimical to the realisation of moral perfection. 

But the danger in Machiavelli is that he was an absolutist without 
being an idealist. He wes a realist merely and did not want to go further. 
In his political thought there is no discussion about the final purpose of 
the state. The idealists want to sacrifice the individual will to the ideal 
-will (1.e., the state) but the ideal in their imagination is no less than the 
will of God himself. So if the individual is sacrificed by the idealists there 
is a theoretical justification for this. Machiavelli demanded the saceifee 
of the individual for the cause of the state. But his state never aspire to 
be as lofty as the Divinity nor as sublime as the. perfect rationality. As 
there is no problem of approximation to a very high ideal in Machiavelli’s 
state the lawgiver would create his own morality according to his sweet 
will and ‘pass it on as the true morality of the state demanding people’s 
sacrifice to realise this. perverted selfish political morality. He has not 
~- thought of any check, either moral or political, on the lawgiver if the latter 
becomes a tyrant for tyranny's sake. He has given too much importance 
. to the term  necessity-of-the-state but has not given “any attention to the 
possibility that the prince may not be an impartial judge as to what is 
required to meet this necessity. As the necessity of the prince I and 
the state have become identical the ground for the establishment of a 
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naked tyranny and despotism is thus prepared. In a conflict between 
the so-called state interest (which is in practice the interest of the ruler) 
and individual morality Machiavelli has made a tragic sacrifice. 

It is true that Hobbes was an absolutist and he asked all to obey the 
dictates of the king because all except the king are bound by the contract. 
But even in Hobbes there is a Socratic element of obeying the laws of the 
State in the interest of order and peace but no compulsion is there to believe 
in the ethics of the particular law. When Socrates was condemned to 
death by a corrupt government ‘and laws his disciples asked him to run 
away from the prison because, they argued, Socrates was sentenced un- 
justly. But Socrates did not accept their advice on the ground that one 
has to obey the law, even bad law, of the state to guard against anarchy. 
But at the same time he refused to concede to the arguments of his accusers 
that he was preaching a philosophy detrimental to the interest of the state. 
By his death Socrates established that freedom of discussion and freedom 
of faith and belief must be upheld at any cost; it must not however, lead = 
to the defiance of the law of the state. But this Socratic maxim was not 
“accepted by Gandhi and Professor Laski. Both of them believed that 
one need not obey a law of the state if the law is against morality and justice. 
Laski was ready to fight alone if the entire world goes against. ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi was also ready to do any sacrifice alone by Satyagraha to protest 
against a bad law. -Hobkes echoed the Socratic maxim when in the Leviathan 
he stipulated that ‘Sf the law declared be not against the law of Nature, 
.. which is undoubtedly God's law, znd he (a citizen) undertakes to obey it, 
' he is bound by his own act, bound I say to obey it, but not bound to believe 
jt.” This nature of mind no power of Leviathan can. destroy. And we 
may argue that through this freedom of the mind the despotism of the ruler 
might some day be destroyed. But in Machiavelli’s state the question 
of faith, belief or sagacity is not counted at all. We should note that force 
“cannot persuadc, it does not convince. Force may make me do certain 
things against my will but it cannot force me to think and believe against 
my will. A state in which continues for,a long time a forced obedience of 

the citizens against their will, cannot last long. , 
Machiavelli has given the example of some Roman ‘emperors who sad 
‘rule without much show of force because they were loved by the ‘people. 
By this we should not mean, as many have tried to defend Machiavelli by 
similar examples, that he wanted to draw the lesson that a state can be 
run without much force or fraud. For he never gave up his idea about S 
the debaseness of human nature which he thought, could be held in check 
by sheer force. Secondly, he cited the cases of Pertinax and Alexander, 
` the Roman rulers who had to lose their throne because they did not rule 
in a violent manner. Therefore, his disapproval of a ruler who could not 
i Plato—Crito. 


2 Hobbes, T.—Leviathan, Book T, ; Chap. 26. 
3 -Machiavelli—The Prince, Chap. 1 
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use force was not restricted only to Piero Soderini, his friend and the ruler 
of Florence, it. includes also those: rulers who wanted to rule i a similar 
way in acient Rome. We cannot accept the defence of those who argue 
that in reality Machiavelli had to permit the ugly methods deseribed in 
‘The Prince because he found human morality at a low ebb during his time. 
. We think that most of the expressions in the Discourses which are cited 
by the defenders of Machiavelli to prove cleanliness of hie political thought 
are basically inconsistent with the expressions of his other writings. They 
are inconsistent even with the various presumptions he made in the 
Discourses about. the people and the corrupting tendency of power. 
Machiavelli’s homage to the people and to the glory of the republican rule 
in Rome did not originate from his heart. He had to express appreciation, 
we think, in an intellectual academic fashion only, because history records 
the glory of that period. He could not ignore it. 


It served him in another way. As the political condition of Italy 
during the Renaissance was full of turmoil and corruption he got an easy 
opportunity to establish the tyranny of his lawgiver by comparing his time 
with the good old days of Rome. Similar thought appeared to other thinkers, 
Rousseau was a democrat: in the eighteenth century. He had to invent a 
state of nature full of happiness without any need of law and government. 
When laws and government were felt’ essential Rousseau thought that the 

: best way to run the state was to give sovereignty to the general will and 
'to make the laws the outward aaa of that will. But in practical 
politics it resulted in the unlimited power `of the democratic majority will. 
Hobbes on the other hand, was an absolutist and he had to defend a parti- 
cular king's despotism. So he thought of a historical condition out of which 
he could conveniently build up his philosophy of monarchical absolutism 
in the seventeenth century. We see then that to provide a foundation 
and strength to a particular theory one has to recourse to history and imagi- 
nation or dream. Machiavelli admired the ancient republican history of 
. Rome because it served his purpose to establish the unassailability and 
the expediency of his theory of absolutism during his time. He was «e 
typical child of the Renaissance where the intellect was adult but the con- 
science. had decayed. 
` It cannot be asserted positively, we have TM noted, that Machiavelli 
was B republican . and that the abnormal condition of Italy forced him to 
change his faith in the rule of the people i in favour of the rule of the despot. 
Tt is argued that he had nothing but praise for the rule not of the monarchs 
of ancient Rome but of the people of the republican period. Machiavelli. 
had written in the Discourses about the glory of the republican period no 
doubt. But to him the glory of that period was the consequence not of 
the inherent goodness or greatness of the people; it was due to the effort 
and genius ofa lawgiver. Thus in the Discourses he said “‘we must assume, 
as a general rule, that it: never or rarely happens that a republic or a 
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monarchy is -well constituted or its old institutions entirely. reformed 
- unléss it i$ done by only one individual. It is even necessary that he whose 
mind has eonéeived such a constitution should be alone iñ carrying it into - 
. effect."* Therefore, Machiavelli’s worship of the omnipotent Jawgiver 
is not limited to The- Prince and The Life of Castruceio Castricani only. It 
is equally important in a treatise which is supposed, according. to some, 
to uphold the popular or republican sentiment, i.e., the Discourses. 


| In spite of all the efforts that began specially from the latter part of 
¢the-I9th century, to whitewash Machiavelli, we think that there is no reason 
- to reestimate the comment of Professor Villari. ‘Even if a brigand chief”, 
said Villari, “had had the daring and dexterity to upset a country and 
-subject it to his rule, Machiavelli-would have admired his ability and courage 
without taking alarm at any sanguinary and cruel action............ This 
all came from the nature of his genius, the character of the times, and it 
. may be the coldness of his heart, which though certainly not bad, was not 
. easily. inflamed with any very ardent enthusiasm for goodness."*-- We 
. would only add .to -Villari's forthright observation that the brigand chief 
should have the ostensible purpose ‘of the liberation of the country. That 
, would be enough for Machiavelli to worship him MM his eens 
character and ignominious deeds. 
"Machiavellian state is a highly TE one, because the iron grip 
- of the prince controls every activity of the citizens and of the state. Arts, 
culture, science, laws, institutions are made and unmade at his behest. 
„H the. tentacles. of the-Leviathan spread in all directions through laws and 
` spies the human mind which produced wonderful specimen in every branch 
of knowledge during the Renaissance and after would again become captiya 
and the- barrenness. of the medieval period would follow. - 


It is really strange that a true humanist like Professor: Laski should 
. find some explanation in favour of the dangerous doctrines of Machiavelli 
‘(another surprisingly enough is Lord Acton, the great lover of freedom). 
-Laski has argued that the “relation of ethics and politics is not a simple 
problem of definition without regard to time and space. It involves. an 
. attitude of fundamental questions—the meaning of -historic experience, 
the nature of man, the purpose' of the state. These will present themselves 
differently to thinkers according to the -condition they -confront."" If 
_we concede that the concept of universal standard of morality is meaning- 
_less.and that every crime is permissible.even to a thinker on ground of. the 
need of the age then we (including Laski) have no right to condemn Hitler 
_ and-Mussolini. ‘Hitler followed Machiavellian -method-to make Germany 
stand on her feet. After.the 1st- World War Germany. was destroyed: -not 
only physically but also SOOO ay. and morally. Hitler did-the same 
Machiavelli— Discourses, Book I, Chap. 9 A 
Villari, P.—Life and Times of Machiavelli Vol. I, p. 386 


Action’s Introduction to Burd's edition of the Prince. ; ae 
Laski, H. J.—The Dangers of obedience and other Essays. p.238.. " 5 ot 
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thing as Machiavelli asked his prince to do for the sake of the unity of Italy. 
And within an abnormally short period hé achieved astounding success 
Which would have made Machiavelli surprised: From a dying race the 
Germans became the most powerful people on the earth. Similarly, Stalin 
did various things for which he earned a bad name and a famous communist 
viz., Khrushchev, has compared his role to that of a butcher. But Stalin 
also could justify his role like Machiavelli that being endangered by power- 
ful enemies from inside and the outside he had taken abnormal measures 
for the safety of communism and the independence of the Soviet Union. 


Now somebody may argue that in the 20th century our moral outlook 
is much cleaner than that of the 16th century and that Hitler’s role is to be 
condemned because he employed the old outdated cruel methods. Our 
view is that Machiavelli is condemned not in the 19th and the 20th centuries 
alone. He acquired that bad name for his writings right.at the publication 
of his The Prince and his drama like Madragola and Clizia in the first half 
of the 16th century. If the 16th century had a very low moral scale then ' 
Machiavelli instead of being universally condemned: and ridiculed would 
have been acclaimed by all of that age. But historical evidences show that 
barring the unscrupulous princes and politicians many people, high and low, 
never appreciated Machiavelli's principles. In Shakespeare and Marlowe 
he is pictured as » villain. In Marlowe’s Jew of Malta Machiavelli is made 
to. speak the Prologue. One of the characters cf Shakespeare’s The Merry 
Wives of Windsor says, “Am I subtle? Am I a Machiavel ?" In Marston’s 
Pygmallion similar expressions aro to'be found. In every country, England 
Spain, France and Italy, he became the ‘drunken Helot of literature’ in 
spite of Bacon’s aggressive defence. The publisher of The Prince (1532 
edition) mentioned people “who attack it daily and with fury". According 
to one expert’ there are as many as three hundred ninety-five references 
to Machiavelli in the Elizabethan literature in England. All of them meant 
by his name craft, malice. and hypocrisy. Machiavelli was also burnt in 
effigy. In The Jew of Malta, Marlowe has put the eee words on the 
lips of Machiavelli : -— 


“I count religion but a childish toy, 

And hold there is no sin but ignorance.” 

Even if people practised villainous deeds most of them did not sink 
-down so much as to take pride or boastfully blazon that dishonesty was 
the best policy. They had consciénce which stung them and the thought 
ultimately prevailed that there was something called ethical worth of an act, 
This moral instinct or sense however moribund helped the moral regeneration 
cf man and society in later period. But if all the hearts had echoed the 
ery of Machiavelli’s prince that morality, integrity and justice are nonsense 
while suecess at the cost of all of them is the only end in life then there would 


3 .Meyor, Von Edward— Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama, p. xi- 
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“have been no moral and material Renaissance which could hold out hope 
-of & better life. Machiavelli’s lawgiver was imbued with the intellectual 
- Renaissance; but he did not know that mere intelligence without tradition 
-based on faith and wisdom was of no avail. Progress is possible when faith, 
reason and some moral sentiments coexist. Perhaps Mazzini was right 

: when he said that the ruin of Italy was due to too much -preponderance of 
-the spirit of Machiavelli over that of Dante in the life and thought of the 

- Italians. . ; 
In spite of apparent and momentary failure the deaths to uphold the 
‘ideal of truth and justice of Socrates, Christ, Savonarola, Lincoln and Gandhi 

have not been in vain. The real force which is helping the political life 

'to advance forward has been provided by the spirit of these men, not by 

‘the ghost of a Thrasymachus or a Machiavelli... Aristotle may fling at Plato's 
idealism the comment that ‘‘this is to talk poetic metaphor" and Machiavelli ` 
‘may-proudly say ‘‘it seems better for me to go behind the real truth of things, ' 
rather than to a fancy picture". Nevertheless, we think a political scientist ~ 
must have the eye to see that without idealism we would soon be reverted 

to the state of nature. In Machiavelli’s Italy, as it was in Hobbes’s state 

of nature, there was selfishness and absence of. idealism and hence lives 

of the state and the individual were in constant danger of violent upheaval. 
Instead of decrying this, Machiavelli elevated it by his own genius to a 
perfect art of government and asked his prince-to be a past master in this 

art.. In his state the citizenship can never aspire to be as.great as it is in 
Burke where the state is a ‘‘partnership in every virtue and in all perfection.” S 
Therefore, Laski's apology-that every age- must- have its-own moral scale, 

is a dangerous argument. It would give an easy excuse to every dictator 

to abuse the powers on ground of the need of the moment.  Laski's essay c 
on Machiavelli is a far cry from his Liberty in the Modern State. 


: Rousseau has argued, that power corrupts even the noblest of souls 
and-absolute'power, said Acton, corrupts absolutely. ` But it is most un- 
desirable on the part of a potilical thinker to excite in-the cool brain of the 
Fer the urge to commit crime against men inside and outside the state. 
There cannot be any greater crime against humanity than what Machiavelli 
has asked his lawgiver to perform. . We feel strongly against Machiavelli’s 

_ principles because even a prince like King Frederic the Great, when he 
was à yong man was disgusted with the utter villainy of the lawgiver in 
The Prince and wrote his Anti-Machiavel to refute the principles of 
Machiavelli. It is true that he.himself, when he became king, followed 
the methods of The Princelike an.honest and a faithful disciple of Machiavelli. 
But so long he was not corrupted by political power he as a man, knowing 
full well that he would be the king of Prussia in future, could not but feel 
repugnant at the suggestion that for the sake of the state one must. throw. 

. one's conscience and finer nature into the sea. Writing about the criticisms 
on Machiavélli, Burd has rightly observed that ''it is creditable to human 


n 
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nature that there should have been so general a revolt against what were 
believed to be immoral doctrines."'* 


The edifice of success must not be built upon the grave of all that is 
valuable to humanity.  1f.it is done the whole structure will crumble 
down like a moth-eaten pagoda at the slightest shock. Italy's redemption 
~ could not be done in long 343 years after Machiavelli's death though many 
princes followed his methods. Italy had to wait all these years for a much 
nobler and sole inspiring philosophy of Mazzini to give a concrete shape 
to the dreams of Machiavelli. - There was very little similarity between the 
roles of king Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi on the one hand and Caesar 
Borgia on the other though Cavour might have followed the-art of diplo- 
macy of the Florentine Secretary. In our country the British government 
ruled using sometimes Bismarck’s policy of ‘blood and iron” and sometimes 
Machiavelli’s method of the ‘‘fox and the lion.” But in spite of seeing the 
trampling of all the values of human life by the British in India Mahatma 
Gandhi never subscribed to the cult of violence and fraud. To think of 
having recourse to Machiavellian maxim that end justifies means was beyond 
his imagination. Therefore, Laski’s contention that whenever or wherever 
people will find that. they are fighting for a great cause, they would not 
hesitate to adopt questionable means is not borne out by facts. Mahatma 
Gandhi even stopped a great nationwide-movement in 1921 because-a few 
policemen who were generally not innocent were burnt to death in Chauri- 
chera. It may be that a politician with a view to gaining personal advantage 
or a-people when led by not so scrupulous men may declare that. dishonesty 
is the best policy. But we are-afraid that even if they ‘succeed in SEV 
success they would do it at the cost of the soul of the nation. - 


To argue that when the circumstances demand-the leaders of a nation 
are justified in taking any means is to give dangerous powers to them and 
it would provide an-easy excuse for the despotism of the leaders. For it 
will not be difficult for-‘them to use the abnormal circumstances for their 
own ‘advantage by interpreting them in their own way. This danger is 
all the-more serious because we have already pointed out that Machiavelli 
did not distinguish between the state and government. The ruler would 
use'all the machineries and resources of the state to further his own advantage 
claiming all the time that he was doing everything for the good of the state. 
It may be that a Mahatma Gandhi would bleed to death to purify the soul 
of a nation rather than take any other action which he considered immoral 
and which he thought would not be good to the spirit of men. In the same 
way a Socrates may prefer poison to a life which was more than death, 
because knowledge and virtue were valueless at that time. We have no 
objection, theoretically. speaking, if such men are made the lawgivers. . But 
Machiavelli would put before us the examples of Alcibiades instead of 


* Burd, L.A.—Machiavelli, The Prince, Pp. 38, 39. .: 
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Socrates; Romulus and Numa rather than Pertina; Caesar Borgia, rather ' 


than Savonarola. He did so partly deliberately to serve the end and partly 
without any distinct consciousness that he was mutilating human nature. 

' Burd has argued that The Prince cannot be considered as-a treatise 
on absolute government because Machiavelli had a “new prince" in 


Aie -mind when he wrote his book!?. It is true that it has not been, written 


with-an academic disinterestedness. -It was composed to serve as a guide 
to a new ruler who wants to establish a state in a country full of violent 
political upheavals. -Our doubt is: precisely: here. Apart from the question 
of moral worth of his methods they are unsound even as maxims of ‘practical 
l politics.. The theory of relativity -which Laski has brought to justify 
Machiavelli has not been supported: by- Machiavelli himself... Laski has 
argued: that-orte's political opinion is to bé measured against the back: 


ground.in which-one writes; 7e:, the condition of the age and the country 


in-whick one lives. But Machiavelli himself-claimed ‘that his maxims and 
theorems are universally valid. ` He. asked: the reader to judge their truth 
from. a : worldwide. standpoint, ‘arid not fromthe. restricted standpoint .of 
the Renaissance. His generalisations are often far too sweeping and they 
surely. need: qualification as has been-pointed out by his friend Guicciardini. 
We do not know if Machiavellr had, proper eyesight. or not. But in political 
thought he had only near vision, he could not comprehend with his political 
spectacles those things which need distant and wider vision to appreciate. 
There may be political maxims .which are of universal. application, e.g., 
the doctrine of natural law., Their values: never change with the change 
of time or place. But there are many others which though quite suitable 
to a country would prove disastrous if applied to an other country or age. 
The doctrine of slavery was supported on-the socalled scientific ground 
by no less a thinker than Aristotle, father of political science, and it was 
accepted as natural by the highly gifted and politically conscious people. 
of Athens. But a similar system sparked off a vicious and self annihilating 
civil war in the U. S. A. in 1861. Critics try to find excuse for Machiavelli. 
and, thereby cut him to size by arguing that all his evil methods are to be 
seen in the light of a growing sense of nationalism: of that age by which 
Machiavelli was thoroughly imbued. But Machiavelli asked his prince 
to use double dealing with other states and this principle, he held, was 
to be followed. whatever change may occur. Even if we accept that 


Machiavelli wrote for his age we see that princes following his method could , 


not. achieve the success he forcast. His method could serve neither his 
time nor can, it serve our time. . 


: There are certain very ‘important uite in the political ree of 


Machiavelli which every statesman should follow whether he is a dictator 


or.& democrat. One is that the ruler should never depend on the. hired . 


: © Bard, L.A.—ibid. p. 20. . 
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sdldiers. for the defence of the country. The army of a nation must be 
composed exclusively of the sons of the soil. This, as we now see, has been 
‘accepted by all the states of the world. He supported his theory by a very 
good example of dignity and virility. Machiavelli compared these mercenary 
troops to the armour of Saul which David-refused preferring to fight Goliath 
with his stone and sling. From this he concluded that ‘“‘arms borrowed 
from another either fall from your back, or weigh you down or impede your 
action.” The prince then should organise his own troops and take the field 
in person as Caesar Borgia did when he discarded his French allies and the 
mercenary soldiers of the Orsini Captains. Apart from the fact. that the . 
soldiers would be more.encouraged to fight seeing the prince himself among 
them, tlie prince would be free from the anxiety about the real intension 
of the hired warlords. ‘‘A prince, therefore," he said, "should have but 
one object, one thought, one art—the art of war". Those who have acted 
according to this principle have got sovereignty and kingdom like Francesco 
Sforza, who from an insignificant position became the Duke of Milan. But 
the later Sforzas lost their dukedom because they neglected this art in 
preference to the ease of private life. This is incidentally a lesson for the 
prince, i.e., he must study the history of the success and failure of the past 
rulers to become enlightened and to take. correct action. The militia com- 
posed of Florentines, raised and organised by Machiavelli on his own theory 
of war as described in his Art of War did well against Pisa. But though 
they could not achieve success against a stronger enemy yet the theory 
that nation’s army must contain national blood exclusively has proved to 
be sound. He was right when he said. to the prince that a nation that had 
lost the martial virtues was doomed. The ‘state cannot survive long by 
bribing the enemy with gold." In the same way a reliable fighting force 
cannot be created by offering gold to the soldiers. A fine and strong army 
needs fine and resolute men. ‘‘Gold alone will not procure", he rightly 
argued, ‘‘good soldiers, but good soldiers will procure gold”. He cautioned 
that strong nation will get large quantity of gold but that is precisely the 
reason for its subsequent downfall, for wealth brings ease and degeneration 
in martial character. In his opinion “Valour (virtue) produces peace ; 
peace, repose ; repose, disorder ;. disorder, ruin."'' Plato prohibited 
gold from the state and specially from the life of the guardians lest they 
should be lured to a life detrimental to the interest of the state. Machiavelli 
could not say that much to his prince. . 


To keep up the fighting spirit in the people he mami little. wars 
from time to time. But when he argued that ‘“‘that war is just which is 
necessary and. those arms are sacred wherein lies our only hope"!? he 
gave dangerous powers to the prince.  The.word ''necessary'' is vague and 
a designing ruler may pe it to serve his own interest. Needless to 


U Machiavelli—History of Florence. cod V. Chap. I. 
7 Maohiavelli —The Prince, Chap. 26 
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point out that the despots and dictators of various ages and countries have 
considered The Prince of Machiavelli as the Bible of their political life. 
Charles V studied The Prince carefully, Catherine de’ Medici took it to 
France, Henry IIT and Henery IV of France had it with them at their death, ` 
Richelieu admired it. Napoleon found it the only book worth reading 
out of tons of product of political literature. 


William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury Sodio eno does 
to me a little relish of Paradox, that wherever I come, Machiavel is verbally 
eursed"!? and damned and yet practically embraced and asserted. We 
think that here is to be found the real nature of man. Because man has. 
an inner sense of virtue and morality. Whenever he commits a crime he is 
ashamed of it and tries to conceal it. He never declares that it is just to 
be a robber and commit every crime. Here morality and conscience act 
and in spite. of the crimes à man commits out. of selfishness. his moral ins- 
tincts sting him and he is either ashamed or in future commits less. crime. 
Had there been no sense of sympathy and obligation to a minimum standard 
of morality and brotherhood, society would have been impossible, 
Machiavelli’s defect is that he asked the prince to commit these antisocial 
acts most unashamedly. If this moon light of social conscience is taken 
out of man’s heart the darkness of night would prevail in every heart. 
Anarchy and chaos would follow.. 


Francis Bacon has said, ‘‘Our thanks are due to Machiavelli and similar 
writers, who have openly and without dissimulation shown us what men 
are accustomed to do, not what they ought to do."'* It is true that 
Machiavelli did not use words to conceal designs as Talleyrand did. Yet 
if we accept Baccn’s judgment that it is-a merit to have the audacity to 
ask men openly to commit vilest of crimes in public life we shudder to think 
what will happen to our life. After doing these crimes Machiavelli’s 
prince seems to be as indifferent as Lady Macbeth : “ʻA little. water cleans 
us of this deed." , But we are afraid, the murderer will have to ask very 
soon in despair ‘Will these hands ne'er be clean ?" The recoiling and vicious 
n&ture of crime which pervades Shakespeare's tragedy heroes is wholly 
unknown to Machiavelli’s lawgiver. Hegel has argued that because of 
certain historical forces which could not be tackled through ordinary 
civilised and humane manner Machiavelli's abnormal methods have some 
justification.!5 But Bacon’s praise is really distressing; for we praise a 
man when he talks about truth in a straightforward manner. Here the 
intention of the speaker is clear. He wants to make society pure by ex- 
pressing the voice of conscience openly without caring for the consequences, 
Such straightforward talk can kill the vices prevalent in- society. But 
Machiavelli’s prescriptions can only downgrade morality and social life 

1! Quoted in Pulver, J.—Machiavelli, p. 18. 


M Bacon, Francis—The Advancement of Learning, Book II, Chap. 2. - 
15 Hegel —Philosophy of History, Quoted a in Symonds, Ibid, p. 288. 
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of the people. There is hardly any virtue in asking a ruler to commit dark 
deeds in broad day light. Bacon’s comment that Machiavelli has described 

"what men are accustomed to do” is also not proved historically. As we 
have said above had men been such as they are pictured by Macbiavelli 
and Hobbes our civilisation could not move a step forward from the bar. 
barous state of nature. We"do not say that men are angels; but at the 
same time we refuse to believe, in the light of the progress of their civili- 
sation from the barbarous state, that they are all satans. In Machiavelli's 
philosophy there is no incentive to move forward and make the political 
and individual life more perfect. He has asked his prince to act in a way 
as if neither he nor the people have any heart. But he has forgotten that 
if the heart is operated out of the body, the body would not last even for a 
little while. It is a philosophy of political death, of utter ruin. The eternal 
cry of the soul to reach the highest form of perfection through liberty and 
cultivation is smothered by the coarse hand of the tyrant. 

All along in our discussion we have criticised Machiavelli as a political 
thinker. The remedy he suggested to make the body politic healthy and 
strony has been the main subiect of our discussion. We do not doubt the 
sincerity of the man. From a reading of his various valuable despatches 
to his government we know how sincerely he was helping his state by 
supplying information. But his republic did not pay him well. He 
grumbled but never neglected his duty. We do not doubt his patriotism. 
On 16th April, 1527 he wrote Vettori a letter where he said, “I love my 
country better than my life". His letters to his son Guido and to his nephew 
are full of love and affection. His references to his wife are very bappy.!* 


‘It is true that he indulged in amorous ventures. They are clear from his 


*- exchange of letters with Vettori. But in the 16th century we might over- 


look such trifles. It is distressing to note that a great scholar with such 
vast knowledge and learning as Dr. Will Durant should comment that it is 


" unpardonable that ‘‘frem all of Machiavelli’s considerable surviving cor- 


respondence’’ there is no “word of tenderness about his wife"! Had 
Dr. Durant consulted Machiavelli’s letter to his son, dated 2nd April, 1527, 
he could never come to that conclusion about the man. In this letter he 
expressed his regard and love for his wife Monna Marietta in a very tender 
note. 

We believe that Machiavelli as a man was far better than the average ` 
Italians of his period. But we have not been able to see much light in his 
principles for the regeneration of Italy in political field. Sometimes it 
appeared to us that he was a cynic, sometimes, a villain. History has 
proved that Italy could not be united on Machiavelli’s principle alone. We 
have serious doubt if any people can achieve greatness by following his 
methods and maxims in their E potent and, social life. It is very difficult — 


16 Later to his Guido, dated 2nd April, 1527 in Pulver : Ibid. p. 294-297. 
Y Durant, W.—The Renaissance, p. 552. 
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THE LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT—I 
| Dr. Marman Das 
CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
|o t E 
Modern Kocial. Outlook 


Modern man is eager to build a new life, a new existence, a new culture 
where there will be no class-difference. By abolishing altogether all class- 
rule, all servitude and all exploitation, they want to establish a new order . 
of things, where each member of society will be able to participate not only 
in production but also in the distribution and administration of social wealth. 
This wil bring plentitude in human society. By planned operations, the 
productive forces of society will be increased in manifold degrees and the 
consequent yield will therefore be able to satisfy all reasonable needs for 
every one in an ever-increasing degree. 

This socialist outlook is more or less utopian. Something no doubt 
has been achieved in Soviet Russia and perhaps, with growing years, the 
ideas of communism would move the world-force and bring about greater 
equality between man and man, but we do not know as yet whether in the 
future transformation of economic structure, the relation of master and 
servant would vanish for ever. 


' Our Connection with British Laws 


It cannot be said therefore that it is not profitable to make a study of 
this relationship which forms an important branch of the law of Domestic 
relations. We, in India, may now think that with our freedom, we must 
cut off all our links with everything that is British. On the 18th July 
1947, the British Parliament enacted the Indian Independence Act and 
with effect from the 15th August, 1947, India became an independent 
dominion. India is now free and is a sovereign international person. The 
Sovereign Democratic Republic of India is now fully invested with power 
to make laws for the Dominion. India is not bound by the Statute of 
Westminster and in future she would be ruled by the constitution which 
has been prepared by the Constituent Assembly. 


The Hindu and Muhammadan Low on Contract 
Practically Superseded 


But the laws of British India have been adopted by the Dominion for 
the present and for many years to come, they would shape the destinies 
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of the Indian people. Consequently, though British India is now only & 
.name in History, still its laws require careful study. 


The law governing the relation between master and servant was well- 
known to the Hindu law- -givers, Manu, Yajnavalkya, Narada, Brihaspati 
and others, who dwelt on the duties, liabilities and rights of the master 
and servant in a very lucid manner. But in this short treatise we would 
not discuss the Hindu and Muháimmádan Law on the subject except by 
way of comparison and contract. The Hindu and Muhammedan Law on 
this branch not being in force i in British India, fall outside the scope of 
this treatise. SO oe 

It may.be said by some. that the above statement is not true. Since 
the advent of the British Courts, the English Law on Master and Servant 
was substantially adopted. The English Law is considered to have been 

‘introduced into. India in 1726 by a Parliamentary Charter which established 
the Mayor's Courts’in the Presidency Towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bom- 
bay. This charter made the English Common and Statute Law. at the 
time ‘applicable in fall i in these courts 8o far as was. peace by the Indian 


circumstances. 


The indiscriminate application of English Law to the residents of India. 
within the jurisdiction of the Presidency towns led to many inconveniences. 
Accordingly Statutes were passed to obviate the same. By Statutes of 1781 
and 1797 (21 George IIIC, 70 S: 17 ; 37 Geo. III C, 142 S 13) it was laid down 
that the court should determine all actions and suits in all matters of con- - 
tracts and dealings between party and party by following Hindu Law in 
the case of Hindus and Muhammadan Law in the case of Muhammadans and 
when only one of the parties is a Hindu or a Muhammadan by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. This continued up to the enactment of the Indian ` 
Contract Act in 1872. The Indian Contract Act i is, however, not an exhaus- 
tive code. As apparent from the preamble, the Act purports to do no more 
than define and amend certain parts of the law relating to contract. 


As the Indian Contract Act is not a complete | code,” there may be codes 

which are not covered either by the Contract-Act or any other special enact- . 
ment relating to contracts. In all such cases, the High Courts in Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay in the exercise of their original jurisdiction must apply 
thé Hindu Law of Contracts to Hindus and the Muhammadan Law in the 
case of Muhammadans. But with the exception of the Hindu Rule of Dam- 
dupat, according to which interest in excess of principal amount cannot be 
recovered, no other principles’ of the Hindu or the Muhainmadan Law were 
ever followed as a matter of fact. ^ Clearly therefore for all practical por 
poses, the native law of contract has been superseded. 


One reason for this negligence is that the. Hindu Law was never properly 
and adequately studied. It may be hoped that the-juristic conceptions 
of our forefathers should be studied now with care and reverence and the 
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creative role of the great law-givers would be duly appreciated and their 
contributions should be taken in building the future legal system of India. 


` Relatiónship of Master and Servant 


In the complex modern society, a great proportion of the business of 
human life is carried on through voluntary workers and the relationship 
that exists between master and servant is founded upon the conveniences 
that arise between the parties. The master has the advantage of having 
an agent to do what he wishes and the servant on the other hand gains his 
livelihood by the employment. 


In the very earliest times, however, there was no such relationship. As 
the poet says, when Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the gentle- 
man? In the remotest antiquity, everyone had to fetch his own food and 
. to do himself all other works. In course of time, slaves were employed 
to do work for their masters. A master was the almost absolute owner 
of the slaves and their product, so that they might be sold or given away 
like tlie ox and the horse. The slaves had no rights. Their right to live 
even depended upon the manner in which they could make themselves 
useful. But with the advance of civilization, with the growing feeling of 
humanity, the condition of the slaves improved. Society slowly recog- 
nised the right of the workman to live and labour for himself without being 
an instrument of toil for the use and pleasure of another. Slavery gradually 
disappeared and servitude resulted from voluntary consent. 


Puffendolf says that the first rise of servitude is owing to the voluntary 
eonsent of the poorer and more helpless persons and is founded upon that 
common form of contract-Domut facias. 


In Roman Law, labour was classed with commodity. The hiring of 
land and the law. of master and servarit were alike treated under ‘‘ locatio- 
conduotio." It was locatio-conductio or mandatum according as the 
service was menial, mechanical. or intellectual, remunerated or gratuitous. 
In Europe, in countries which had adopted the Roman law, the legislators 
and the judges tried their level best to appt the m of locatio-con- 
ductio to new circumstances. ; 


In. England, on. the other hand, the law of work and labour has deve- . 
loped from the law: of. master and servant and the judges extended that law 
to new relations and. new circumstances. 


In British India, the law that governs the relation of master and servant 
is mainly the English Law and the decisions in the Indian Courts are based 
more or less on the English case-laws. 

The English Law of master and servant is entirely based on the common 
law. The common law, according to the famous commentator, Blackstone 
means those legal customs and rules which receive their binding power 
and the force of laws by long and immemorial usages and by their universal 
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reception throughout the kingdom. They developed almost exclusively 
in the old common law court of the king’s bench, Exchequer and common 
pleas and the principles enunciated by the Judges of those courts are the 
foundation of the present law. 

The law governing the relation of master and servant, being thus a 


judge-made law has certain obvious defects. When a new combination ` 


of circumstances arises in a given law, there is a doubt as to what is the 
true principle of law to be applied and which of many varying rules is to 
govern the issue between the parties.’ But still it must be said to the credit 
of the English Judges, that they had been able to rise up to the occasion 
in deciding disputes upon the rights of the parties to a contract of service. 
This admirable skill is an object of wonder. In this treatise, however, our. 


attention has been more on the Indian cases. The treatment is more or 


less literary in order to avoid dryness and technicality. The topic chiefly 
deals with the relationship that exists between domestic servants and their 

master but it has been possible to illustrate principles and cases that apply 
to other classes of servants. 


But it has not been possible to make a detailed Siudy of all topios on 
the subject in hand. Society is complex today. Because of political and 


industrial changes, there. is an increased subdivision of labour. "Labour 
is conscious today. With ideas of socialism and communism in the air, 
new organisations are being formed in growing numbers. Trade Unions 
have grown to be weapons of social conflict and dynamic change. Labour 
today is articulate in its demands. 

To cope with this evolution, industrial legislation must grow in volume 


and character. It has not been possible to consider this aspect of the law. 


Laws passed by the legislatures for the prevention and settlement of trade 


disputes have not been considered except incidentally. A solution of the. 


labour problem by remoulding our economic needs is a. desired goal, but 
that is outside the scope. of the ae ‘enquiry. 


= l Keope of this Short Tr eatise 


What I have tried to do in this brief book, is to collect together the law 
of master and servant which is a legal subject of general interest. in « general 
way. There is not and there can hardly be anything very original and 


novel in such a subject. It is a compilation but I have tried to maké it. 


useful and reliable, to make it interestimg and educative and to elucidate 


principles diffused in many books so that the layman as well as the busy . 


lawyer may get a synthetic view on an important branch of law. ` 


For the purpose of logical treatment, this thesis has been divided into 
fifteen chapters. The first chapter opens with thoughts of general interest 


on the subject and gives a brief résumé of the various topics dealt. with: in - 


the body of the work.. 








d 
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Chapter II sets out the essentials of a legally enforceable relationship 
of master and servant. It describes the circumstances in which relation 
exists and limits the scope of enquiry by comparisons with other relations. 
It fully discusses what the relation imports with full reference to control 
and remuneration. After interpretation of the terms, it refers to the different 
classes of servants. The difference between servant and contractor, ser- 
vant and partner, servant and agent, servant and bailee, servant and appren- 
tice, servant and tenant is then critically traced and developed. It also 
defines and illustrates general and particular employment. 


` Chapter III deals with the creation of the contract so far as the capacity 
of the parties are concerned. After a preliminary general discussion it 
proceeds with the contracts of married women, infants, lunatics, partners, 
corporations and bankrupts. It. treats also of the ratification of infants’ 
contracts and in that connection discusses beneficial contracts and allied 
matters. 

-Chapter IV devotes itself to a full and laborate treatment of the. for- 
malities of the contracts with full reference to contracts of hiring and wages 
as well as apprenticeships. It then traces the essentials of mutuality, 
consideration and other analogous matters. It refers to the value of parol 
contracts and necessity of written contracts. It also proceeds with a dis- 
eussion regarding covenants in restraint of trade. 

In Chapter V, there is a full treatment of the intricate questions that 
gather round. wages and remuneration. It deals with wages, salaries, - 
pensions, annuities and extra-remuneration, their adequacy and inade- 
quacy, manner, time and place of payments, deduction, set-off and such 
other matters. .It sets forth also the manner and method for recovery of 
wages and the jurisdiction of court for recovery. 

- Chapter VI examines the duties and liabilities of the master both during 
and after employment. It sets forth the condition and circumstances which 
regulate master’s duty to recover and retain the servant, to provide work, 
board and lodging and medical attendance and to indemnify the servant 
from the consequences of obeying his orders. It discusses whether chagjise- 
ment of a servant is a privilege of the master and whether a master is bound 
to grant a certificate of character. It also treats of the rule of common 
employment. It examines also master’s duty to provide safety of servant, 
safety to premises, plant and system of work and dwells upon the necessity 
of substitutition and selection and instruction of servants. 

Chapter VII is devoted to an analytical discussion of the duties and 
liabilities. of the servants in their fundamental concepts as well as in tech- 
nical applications. It deals with master’s right to enforce the performance 
of duties by the servants. It examines the servant’s duty to obey lawful 
orders, to exercise care and skill and good faiths, the servant's liability to 
account for his work and not -to enpate himself, Tt also refers to 
chastisement by the master. 
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Chapter VIII deat with the rights of master and servant against: their 
persons. - Ib refers to the right of mutual defence and the general prineiples 
that determine the rights of the master upon the servant's contracts. It 
deals with the action for loss of service and other rights of servants a 
third persons. 

Chapter IX describes the incidents that regulate dissolution and ter- 
mination of the contract, and the causes that justify dismissal viz. mis- 
conduct, disobedience, incompetence, permanent - incapacity, breach of 
faith, negligence, etc. The provisions regarding notice also have been fully 
treated in this section. It deals also with discharge by performance, by 
death, by agreement or by the bankruptcy of the master. i 

Chapter X deals with the authority of servant. It sets forth thé origin 
and scope of the authority—its express and implied character, its function 
in ordinary and emergent circumstances. It also refers to estoppel and 
fatification in the application of authority. 

Chapter XI sets forth the liabilities of the master for the servants’ 
contracts and torts. It briefly discusses the liability ofthe employer for 
the tasks of contractors and ends with a brief discussion on the liability 
of servant in Tort. 

- Chapter XII treats of the criminal liability of mason: for acts of his 
servant and further discusses the ane liability. of a servant in .&ppro» 
priate cases. 

In Chapter XIII the topic 71 duration is dealt with along with notice. 
In it, there is referenco to the. different classes of notice and briefly their 
significance and purpose. 

Chapter XIV deals with tthe: breaches of ^ontrde and. the remedies 
thereof. It refers to damages, specific performance arid injunction as 

. remedial measures. It sets forth the principle of Quantum Meruit, the 
doctrines. of part-performance. and. other allied matters.  - 

` Chapter XV is the concluding chapter that is in the nature of digression . 
id sums up the total work in a' philosophical vein. 

L have tried my best to make the treatment full ind to give.an P 
and well-arranged summary of the principles of the branch of law regarding 
master and servant. The exposition in this essay is with partae re- 
ference to the Indian nations. . 

Tf law, as Savigny says, is an emanation of ilis Volksglist, the political 
authority in free India would strengthen the outlook expressed in the people’s 
law by new enactments. But whatever scope this future legislature may 
take, we cannot forget for a moment the great debt we owe to the British 
for their juristic developments. We cannot but pass on' to our future 
generations all that is best in English Law. The essential spirit of the English 
Law is to be mastered.in this way and applied in. practice in a. manner that 
without becoming a slave to it, we carry on the work of legal developments 
for the intellectual, political and economic progress of mother India. With 








id 
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advance in civilisation and with our progress, we must serve all that is noble 
and glorious in our ancient culture. But this must be done in harmony 
with all that is prudent. : 


Object of the Book 


^. This sketch for the study of the law of master and servant is inadequate 
in many ways. All relations in life are interdependent’ and though the 


. writer has not reached any new pinnacles of understanding, he could think 


his labour amply justified if this essay could tend to broaden our ideas and 
mould our social environment in a better light. 


The growing complexity of social life increases the urgency of a syme 


pathetic understanding of the link between master and servant. The 


search for justice in this domestic relationship is of greater importance in 
modern democratic society. We must give each his dues. 


The psychological factors that move social life have not been discussed 
here but we must remember that human society must carry human life 
to the fullness of life and light. In order to do this, we shall have to mould 
our conception of law and justice by the highest ideals of Rta and Satya, 
the transcendent conceptions of our Rishis. If we do so, our social rela- 
tions would be pure and noble. There would be bliss and delight in our 


daily movements based on dynamic view of spiritual equality and without 


the help of Godless communism, there would be harmony and joy in the 
relationship of master and servant. 


CHAPTER II 
Definitions and Comparison with other Relations 


It is difficult to find a definition which will satisfy all requirements and 
conditions. The relations of master and servant, as Blackstone says, is 
one of the three great relations of private life, those of husband and wife 
and of parent and child being the other two. A relation, so common and 
80 necessary, however, eludes precise definition. 

Blackstone says that this relation “‘ is founded on convenience, whereby 
a man is directed to call in the assistance of others, when his own skill and 
labour will not be sufficient to answer the calls incumbent upon him.” 

The essence of the relation is rendering of services on & contract 
of hiring whereby one does work for another under his control. Below 
are given a few definitions from the well-known works of legal luminaries : 

(1) A servant is one who for consideration agrees to work subject to 
the orders of another—Macdonell’s—Law of Master and Servant. 

(2) A servant is one who is employed to render personal service to 


. his employer otherwise than in the pursuit of an independent calling and 


who in such service remains entirely under the control and direction of the 
latter who is called his master—New York Code S 1034. 
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(8) A servant is one who voluntarily agrees, whether for wages .or nob, 

` to subject himself at all times during the period of service to the lawful 

orders and directions of another in a ad of work to. be done— 
Eversley— Domestic Relation. ` 


(4) The relation of master and servant exists between two persons 
whereby agreement between them, express or implied, the’ one (called the 
servant’) is under the control of the other (called the “master ") and is 

-bound to obey the orders of that other not only as fo the work which he 
` shall execute, but also as to the details of the work and ihe manner of its 
execution—Diamond. d 

° On a true analysis it appears | therefore: that the presence of control is 
absolutely necessary to establish a relationship of master and servant. Where i 
“the control is absent, the relation becomes one of employer and independent 
contractor. Whether or not in any given case, the relation of master and 
“servant exists isà question of fact but in all cases the relation imports the 
existence of power in the émployer not only to direct what work the Servant 
-is.to do, but also the manner in which the work is to be done. The control 
need not be continuous nor need the agreement be for a period. "The control 
-even if exercised from time to time by consent establishes the PNIBMODSEUD 
of master and servant. | 

The colloquial meaning of the word “‘ -— " includes only domestic 
or menial servants but legally it includes all who perform services in accor- 
dance with the lawful orders and. directions of another in respect of work 
to be done, whether for wages or not. 


Originally, as Macdonell says, the terms indicated a sort of status. 
A servant generally was a member of his master’s household. A house- 


hold servant implies residence and the performance -of household work ~~~ 


in the house of master, the whole time and labour of the servant being 
entirely at the master’s disposal. But in actions for seduction, & person 
who does any tilling act and service is regarded. as a servant. 


The relation is the creation of contract. There is either an express or 
implied agreement in nearly every case where one-man does work for another 
ab his request. The man that works is entitled to the wages that are either 
expressed or implied by the agreement. A master has the power to appoint 
as well as the power to dismiss but he has the liability to pay "wages. ‘The 
agreement is created either by deed, by: a written contract or by word of 
mouth. It is seldom made by deed. There are written formal contracts 
in a few cases but mostly this is.done by court by decree between the parties. 
But in the largest number of cases, the contract is made orally. The con- - 
tract-made must be for- proper and legal o DE for won ib, fne 
agreement becomes null.and void. . E s : 


Thereis, however, a growing unpopularity against the use of the word 
‘servant.’ There -is something of a stigma. Servility and service are 
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confused together and the words now preferred are ‘‘ employer and em- 
ployed." The term workman is also frequently used in place of servant. 
But as Mr. Butt says “‘no term other than ‘servant’ conveys so exactly- 
the legal significance of the relation, namely the obligation to render per- 
sonal services to another according to the orders of the latter in their true 
terms of the contract creating ib" and consequently we must stil go on 
using the term, the law of master and servant in describing this branch of 
the law of persons. There are many contracts relating to work, labour 
and services which approximate to but differ from the relation of master 
and servant. An artist receives à commission to paint a portrait but thereby 
does not become a servant but if a painter is employed to paint coaches 


` under the supervision of a foreman, he becomes a servant. 


There are some nice cases where the common tests of the existence of 
this relationship fail. A master may have control over others who work but 
yet they may be servants of a contractor. A man can discharge another 
still thereby he does not become his master nor even if he pays the wages. 
The person who appoints a servant is not necessarily the master. Very 
often, an agent of the master may engage a servant. 

A contract for exclusive personal service does not necessarily establish 
the relation of master and servant. In Bower V. Hall, 1881, 6 & B.D. 333 
a brickmaker agreed to work exclusively for another in supplying all bricks. 
It was held that it did not create the relation of master and servant. 

On the other hand, control may exist, between two persons so that one 
becomes the servant of the other, even though the one did not appoint 
the other, does not pay the remuneration, has no power to dismiss and 
has no exclusive control. A man may be servant of different masters 
under concurrent contracts of service. : 

The question whether a person is under the control of another is a ques- 
tion of fact. Where there is a written contract, the question is one of law 
involving construction of the contract. Where the employee is employed 
to exercise skill and an independent judgment, and not for obeying the 
orders of another, control is absent and there 1s no relationship of master 


“and servant. Amongst other matters which may be taken into considera- 


tion in deciding whether the relationship of master and servant exists is 
the fact that he is employed upon or away from his employer's premises 
or that he is not bound to do the work himself and employs and pays other 
to do it. j 

The true term of the relation of master and servant lies therefore in 
the obligation imposed on the employer to render personal services under 
the lawful orders of the master who has the right to direct not only the end 
of the work but also the means by which that end is to be effected. The 
master cannot assign to a stranger duties which under the contract belong 
to him personally nor can the servant perform them by deputy. Applying 
the above term to the particular fact of'a given case, we can determine 
whether the parties have such relationship. 
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In a Bombay ease, Goolbai vs. Pestonji (1935) it was held that à mortgage 
of a motor car was not liable for a fatal accident due to the negligence of 
‘the - mortgagor who obtained possession of the car and plied it on hire. 
The ratio decidendi is that there was no control on the part of the mortgagee. 

The exact nature of the relationship may be further illustrated and 
explained by comparing it with and distinguishing it from other legal rela- 
tions which it approaches and with which it is often confounded. 


Servant-and Agent ae 


-An agent has authority to act on behalf of the principal. The distinc- 
tion lies in the prudence or absence of control. A servant is for certain 
purposes the agent of bis. master but an agent, as such, is not a servant. 
A servant is an agent of his master to do such acts or ommissions as he is 
ordered to do or as fall within the scope-of his authority. If a person has 
only the right to direct another what work he is to do, the relation is that 
of principal and agent. But if he has the further right and direct how the 
work is to be done, the relation is not of principal and agent but master 
and servant. A servant.is bound to devote a definite amount of time though 
he may be allowed to exercise his discretion as to the place and manner 
of his work. But an agent is subject to no directions as to the time -he 


would work. In fact the foundation of agency is laid in the confidence 


in the judgment, capacity and integrity .of the agent. 


Mainly because a man gets commission and nota fixed salary, he does 
not become an agent: An agent may be paid by salary. The. distin-. 


guishing factor is the presence or absence of freedom. in sanye out his 


employment. 


Section 182 of the Indian Contiact Act says that ‘an agent’ is a 


person employed to do any act for another or to represent another in dealing 
with third persons. The person for whom such act is done òr who is so 
represented is called the ‘ principal.’ The essential point about an agent’s 
position is, his power'of making the principal answerable to third persons. 
But the liability of the master-for the servant is wider. A principal is not 
liable for the motor accident committed by an agent, buying or selling on 
commission and under. no contract forcible while driving the car of the 
principal in the course of getting orders. But the master would be liable 
when the motorist is a servant. An agency may be terminated at any 
time without notice in the absence of agreement to the contrary but the 
` relationship of master and servant may be terminated without notice,  ; 


Servant and Bailee 


Section 148 of the Indian Contract Act defines bailment as follows ime 
A 'bailment' is the delivery of goods by one person to another for 
some purpose, upon a contract that they shall, when the purpose is accom- 
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plished, be returned or otherwise disposed of according to the directions 
of the person delivering them. The person delivering the goods is called - 
‘ bailor.” The person to whom they are delivered is called the ‘ bailee.' 


` A bailee is not under the control of the bailor, whereas a servant is under’ 


the control of the master. A bailment confers possession to the bailee, 

whereas a servant has mere custody of the goods. A bailee in virtue of 
possession of the goods may maintain an action of tresspass or conversion 

in regard to them and can recover in such ar action the full value of the: 
goods lost. But e servant, having no possession must bring such an action 

in the name of the master. A bailee himself is not liable to an action for 

trover or tresspass nor for larceny, but a servant may however commit 

larceny in respect of his master’s property entrusted to him by the master, 

the possession being that of the master. 

But the main practical importance of the distinction lies in the fact 
that whereas a master is answerable for the tasks of his servant committed 
in the course of his employment, a bailor, like eny other independent con- 
tractor is not liable for the tasks of the bailee. 


Servant and Contractor 


The distinction between a servant and a contractor. is of great impor- 
tance. A contractor is a person who undertakes to execute certain specific 
work but who is not under the control of the employer in the actual exe- 
cution of the work. A master is liable for the tasks of his servant com- 
mitted in the course of his employment, but an employer, except in rare 
cases is not liable for the tasks of the independent contractor employed 
by him. To distinguish between an independent contractor and a servant, 
the test is whether or not the employer retains the power not only of direct. 
ing what work is to be done, but also of controlling the manner of doing 
the work. : 

The distinction between an independent contractor and a servant is 
often a very fine one and involves mixed questions of law and fact. The 
court is to determine the same after carefully considerirg the fact, which 
governs the relationship of the parties as to the contrel of the work, 

It may often be the case that an employer is given by contract certain- 
rights of supervision over the contractor, his servants and their works, 
but neither this right of guidance, payment of wages by the employer, nor 
the right of selection and dismissal establishes the relationship of master 
and servant, unless it appears that the contractor and his men are really 
under the control of the employer. 

The general rule is that the employer is not liable for the faults of the 
contractor or his servant. But the employer is liable if he engages a con- 
tractor to do an unlawful act or employs an incompetent contractor or 
when & person has under the law a duty which is personal to him but still 
he delegates the same-to a contractor. The occupier of dangerous premises 
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is liable for the injury to a person on the highway even though he employs. 
a contractor to make repairs. (Corporation of Calcutta versus Anderson 
10 Cal. 445). 


Servant and Partner’ 


Partners are not servants of the firm. Partnership is the relation which 
exists between persons carrying on business in common with a view to . 
profit. Section 4 of the Indian Partnership Act reads thus :—‘‘ Partner- 
ship is the relation between persons who have agreed to share the profits 
of a business carried on by all or any of them acting for all. 

The question whether a person is a partner of another, or a servant 
depends upon whether the business is being carried on, on behalf of them 
both. They must combine their property, labour or skill in some busi-. 
ness and share the profits thereof between them. . But as prescribed in 
section 6 of the Indian Partnership Act, the receipt of a share of the, profits 
of a business, or of a payment contingent upon the earning of profits or 
varying with the profits earned by a business, does not itself make him 
a partner until the persons carry on the business. 

In Munshi Abdul Latif versu -Gopeswar Chatterji, the defendant did 
in his own name the business of loading and unloading waggons for a limited 
company. He appointed the plaintiff to manage ‘the business on the agree- 
ment that the plaintiff would get a 12 annas share out of the net profits 
as remuneratior and that the defendant should get a 4 annas share but 
should be liable for any loss. It was held that it was no partnership and 
the relationship is one of principal and agent (56 C.L.J. 172). 

. A partner is liable to contribute to the losses of the business, but one 
who is merely a servant, is not so liable. The question whether a servant 
is partner comes up generally in cases where he is remunerated by a share 
of the profits or a payment varying with the profits. If there is an agree- 
ment that the servant will bear losses, he willbe held to be a partner. In 
the absence of agreement the conduct of the parties should be examined ` 
to determine whether they intended a partnership to exist between them. 

On the other hand, where there is a salary in addition to the share of the 
profits and where one is under the control of the other, it is evidence of an 
intention that the relation of master and servant should exist, between the 
parties. But mere calling one a servant would not do. Where the parties 

have provided for all the rights of partners, the mere fact that they stipulate 
that they shall not be partners does not take away partnership. A firm's 
liability for the acts of a partner is far greater than that for the acts UE their 
servants. 

The all conclusive fact is whether one party is to be under the controi 
of the other. In Karnidan Sarda v. Sailajakanta (1940) 10 Pat. 715 PIF. 
entered into a partnership agreement with the defendant and agreed to make 
advances for use in business. He was to receive 12% interest on his ad- 
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. vances as to the share of his profits. By other terms, the plaintiff was 
, authorised to receive payment of bills due to the defendant on account 


of the contracts executed by him and to give receipts in his own name. as 


"an agent of the defendant. It was held that they were not partners for 


plaintiff was to receive interest whether there was a profit or not. 

The intention of the parties should be gathered from the whole con- 
tract and the conduct of the parties. The whole scope of the agreement 
and all its terms ought to be looked at before the intention of the parties 
can be determined. The law as to partnership is a breach of the law of 
principal and agent and the test of liability is not merely whether there 
is a participation for sharing of profits but whether. such a sharing as to 
constitute the relation of principal and agent between the persons carrying 
_on the business actually and the person taking the pene (Cox Hickman 
. 1360, 8 H.B.C, 368.) 


Rron and Tenant 


The distinction between a servant and tenant is obvious. A tenant 


has by contract with the landlord the right to the possession or exclusive 


occupation of land and premises. But where a servant occupies his master’s 


‘premises as servant, the possession is the master’s and the servant is a 


mere licensee occupying under contract of service and is liable to be evicted 


‘at any time without notice. A servant occupying a room of the master 


may be asked to vacate at any time, and if he refuses he may be summarily 
removed by the master by force for which there will be no action for assault, 
* It must be noted, however, that when a servant occupies his master’s 
premises by way of remuneration in the performance of his master’s con- 
tract to pay him for his services, he occupies as tenant. But he-is not a 
tenant when the servant is required to occupy in the performance of his 
contract to serve the master, or when the occupation is ancillary to and 
necessary for the performance of the contract to serve. 

The question whether the servant oceupies as servant or tenant of his 
master is a question of fact. A person may both be a tenant and a servant 
of the same person. The fact that the servant occupies rent free or that 


` a deduction is made from his salary does not determine the issue. If either 


the occupation is necessary for the better performance of the service or 
the servant required his master’s premises for the better performance 
of the service, he occupies as servant. When there is a tenancy, a notice 
terminating Service, does not teimmate the tenancy. 


Servant and Apprentice 


The apprentice is a servant who has.agreed to serve a master for the 
purpose of learning and in consideration of being taught by him. But 
rightly speaking, an apprentice is not a servant though he agrees to serve 
his master. The essence of this relationship lies in the duty which the 
master undertakes of teaching the apprentice. 
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The difference between apprenticeship and service is that thé subs- 
tantial object of the former contract is that the master shall teach the 
apprentice, and the apprentice shall learn, whereas in any other contract 
'of service, the main ae is shat the master shall employ and thé servant 
Shall serve. 


The question in cases of disputes whether the contract: is one of ap-. 


prenticeship or of service is to be decided upon the intention of the parties, 
for which the whole of the ue and all the circumstances must be looked 
into. - : 

The pay of premium, hou not decisive is strong evidence that the 
contract is one of apprenticeship. - 

The Apprentices Act, Act XTX of 1850, provides measures for the regu- 
lation of apprenticeship-in India. According’ to this Act, such à contract 
must be in writing. There is form given in the Act as to the manner in 
which it is to be drawn up. The terms may be varied by consent. The 
master is liable to neglect, cruelty and other ill-treatment but he can moderate 
parental chastisement, he may bring a p Somplant for ill-behaviour or can 
cancel the contract, 


No technical words are necessary to constitute the relation of master 


and apprentice. Teaching is the evidence of the contract of apprentice- 
ship; in Paley's words teaching is the hire. But if working for the master 
is the primary object and teaching and learning the mastro irado a mere 
secondary consideration, the existence of a stipulation by the master to 
teach and a corresponding stipulation by the servant to learn the master’s 
trade, is not sufficient to prevent the contract.from being considered one 
of hiring and service. Likewise, though a workman is described an appren- 
tice and receives less wages, he does not cease to be a workman and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act applies to him. 

An apprentice cannot be bound without his own consent and contract 
‘without a written instrument is insufficient. Generally the guardian of 
infant apprentices covenants that the spprentioe will IE his part of 
the contract. | 


General and Particular ‘Employment 


The essential thing of the relation of master and servant, as apparent 
from the above detailed discussions, lies in the presence of contract. A 
person who orders a suit of clothes from a tailor gets his personal services 
but this is not a contract of service as there is no contract. A contract of 
service should not be confused therefore with a contract of sale or a con- 
tract for work and material. In this connection, the’ question of general 
and particulir employment should be considered. - a ¢ 


. A person, in the general employment of one master as his sérvant is upon - 


a particular occasion the servant of another master, if he is by agreement 
under the contract of the other person on that particular occasion. 
\ 
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The case of Quarman v. Burnett 1840, 6 M.A.W. 499 is the classic autho« 
rity on this rule. Two ladies had a carriage but no horses. They were 
supplied by E stable-keeper with horses and a driver. The driver wore 
the livery given by the owners of the carriage and he was invariably the 
same person. It was held by the Court of Exchequer that the coachman 


- was not a servant of the ladies and that they were not liable for the negli- 


gent act of the coachman, in leaving the horses unattended. Thus in an 
Indian case to the same effect reported in 1927, 40 Bom. 120. Plaintiff 
sued the manager of a Bank for damages caused by a car driven by the 
latter. The defence was that the car belonged to the Bank and the driver 
was a servant of the Bank, so he was not liable. It was held that where 
one person lends a servant to another for particular employment, the servant, 
‘for anything done in that particular employment, is under the control of 
the person to whom ‘he is lent. The decisive question which determines 
liability is one of fact, namely in whom, on the particular occasion was 
the control vested and this must.be determined by the contract and the 


. relationship between those two persons and any other person. (Kandi 


Gopal v. Gopal V. A. Mestrijean.) The servant is prima facie under the 
control ‘of the general employer who was appointed him, pays him salary, 
and can discharge him. To show that the control-is under the particular 
‘occesion vested in someone else, it must be proved that the control has been 
‘expressly given to the temporary master or has been exercised by him as 
a matter of fact or that there has been something of a general lending. 


Classes of Servants 


Menial servants are so called from being intra moenia or domestic but 
some say that the term is derived from the saxon meing or mesnic (Latin 
Mansionata) signifying household. The words menial, household and 
domestic are interchangeable. A menial or domestic servant is a servant 
employed mainly about his master’s person or establishment, residential 
or quasi-residential, whether within the building or outside, for the purpose 


_of ministering to his master’s personal needs or comfort or to the personal 
‘needs or comfort of the members of such establishment or those who resort 


thereto—Diamond. : 

. Menial servants are to be distinguished from other servants. Whether 
or not & servant is a menial does not depend upon whether.or not he lives 
within the walls of the master’s house. Mr, Sconce says : '* In this country, 
the bearer, ayah, khidmatgar, coachman, syce, ceok, punkha-puller, scallion 
and mathor and perhaps malee (gardener) non be within the terms ‘house- 
hold servants’.”’ 

The classification of servants is necessary when one is to consider the 
various acts of legislature. Now in India, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 8 of 1948, the Payment of Wages Act, 4 of 1936 and the Factories Act 
15 of 1934 do not apply to domestic servants and agricultural workers. 
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Secondly, it is necessary to determine the service. -In England, the custom 


is that a contract of service may be determined at any time by either party 
giving a month’s notice or paying a month’s wages. A Newspaper Editor, 
- however, requires six months’ notice, while a commercial traveller to three 
months and a chorus girl to a fortnight notice. In India what the law 


requires is reasonable notice and it must vary according to the circums- 


tances of each case. ‘Thirdly; it is necessary in the construction of Wills 
where a testator leaves a legacy in favour of his domestic servants; - - 


The essential characteristic of the domestic servant is that they do 
bodily work for the personal comfort, convenience or luxury of the master, 
his family, and his guests but those who are employed tc transact business 
of the employer not being domestic business afe not servants. | In accore 
dance with this difference it has been held in England that a coachthan or 
driver, a head gardener, a hutsman, a potman, a chauffeur living over 
garage, a butler, cook, cleaner, matron, house-keeper, maid, etè. are domestic 
servants but @ governess, a blerk, a private secretary éto. are mov menial 
servants. 


It would be of great interest to make a comparison with the Hindu Law 
as to classes of servants. Viramitrodaya quotes a passage of Narada which 
divides employees into five classes—(/) pupil, (ii) apprentice, (iii) workmen, 
(iv) manager and (v) slave. The name given tc Servant is very expressive. 
It is Karmakara or workmen. When a man surrenders himself entirely 
and absolutely—to the service of his master, he is a slave but when he 
simply offers himself to serve the master, he is a servant. 


Smritichandrika has elaborate discussions on the matter. The duty 
of the student is to live with the teacher,-to study the. Vedas under him 
and to pay a decent fee on completion of his study. .He should return home 
after graduation. An apprentice should do work in.the house of his teacher 
for the learning of any craft such as working. in gold and other metals, 
dancing, singing and such other acts.. But this work is work in respect 
of the craft he is learning and not in respect of any other thing. The ap- 
pwentice could not forsake the master nor could go.away before the expiry 
of the stipulated period. It was the duty of the teacher to feed and teach. 
After the completion of his course, the approntive had to pay a decent fee 

to the teacher. i 


According to Manu ikete were seven classes of slavery. They. are — 

£ () captured.in battle, (2) those who enslave themselves for maintenance, 
(8) born in the house, (4) bought, (5) reclaimed by way of gift, (6) hereditary 

and (7) those who are enslaved by way of punishment. Narada however 

gives 15- classes. Of the five classes of employees, the first four used to 


- do pure and ees work, while all-dirty and anela work fell to the lot of 
slaves. 


( To be Continued) 








EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA TODAY 


The Nuclear Research Foundation within the University of Sydney, 
Australia, on November 5 announced its first awards of Summer Science 
School Scholarships to inter-state high school students. 


The awards were announced by Professor Harry Messel, who is Head 
of the School of Physics and Director of the Nuclear Research Foundation. 


. The Foundation, which on October 17 announced 140 Summer Science 
School scholarships to New South Wales high school students, awarded an 
additional 10 scholarships to two leading students from each of the other 
five Australian States. 


The Summer School—the first to be dear wide—will be held « at the 
School of Physics of Sydney University from January 7 to 18, 1063, on the 
general theme of '"The Universe of Time and Space". 


The 10 inter-state scholarship winners, who are all in their pre-leaving 
year, were selected by the Science Teachers’ Associations in their States. 
They will be brought to Sydney at the Foundation’s expense and will be 
accommodated in the homes of Sydney scholarship winners. 


Like the N.S.W. winners, they will each also receive £ A20 in cash a four- 
guinea book containing the entire lecture material of the Summer School and 
a suitably inscribed medal to commemorate “their attendance at the 
Summer School. i 


The Nuclear Research Foundation also announced that two» New 
Zealand high school students will attend the Summer School by special 
arrangement with Auckland Grammar School. 


These students will not receive any fare or cash expenses but will receive 
the Summer School book and medal and accommodation will be arranged for 
them in Sydney. + : m 


Overseas Scientists 


. Four eminent overseas scientists have accepted the Foundation’s invita- 

tion to lecture to the Bummer School. 

They are: 

British Mathematician-Astronomer, Professor Herman Bondi, of London 
University, who also lectured at last January's Nuclear Research 
Foundation’s Summer Science School; 

Professor Thomas Gold, Professor of Astronomy at Cornell University, 
United States of America; and Director of the University’s Radio 
Physics and Space Research Centre; 
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British Cosmologist, Professor R.A. Lyttleton, of Cambridge University; 

and : " 

Professor R. Hanbury Brown, Professor of Radio Astronomy, University 

of Manchester and Director of Research at the elt Nufüeld 
Radio Astronomy -Laboratories at Jodrell Bank. 

"Professors Bondi and Gold are co-authors of the- famous- "Steady State?’ 
theory of the expanding universe, <- > .. `- o etm e o 7 
` -- At January's Summer. School Professor Bondi villi lecture on gravity and 
Professore Gold and Lyttleton on Shin Research, the Solar pyas ‘and the 
Universe. _ - ~- : 

Professor Hatta Brown vi lecture on the , School of Physics stellar 
intensity interferometer, an instrument which he developed for the measure- 
ment of the temperature and diameter of stars, and the construction of which 
he is^now supervising at Narrabri, N.S.W. S acta 

The other two lecturers will be Professor Mes ssel and Protonot S.T. Butler, 
Professors of "Theoretical Physica. f 

Professors Messel and Butler will give a coürse of elementary atomic 
Physics, electro-magnetism and relativity.:- i Eo des 


19 Lectures | 


The Sani winners will attend a total of 19 lectures during the two 
weeks of the Summer School, as well as 9 screenings of .scientific films. 
They will also be taken on tours through the five research departments of the 
School of Physics, and the Australian Atomic Energy Commission's 8 Research 
Establishment at Lucas Heights near Sydney. x 


As-in- previous years, all main lectures of January's Summer. Science : 


-—— 


School will be televised by TCN Channel 9 and screened not only in Sydney 
but through that Station’s affiliates in all other Australian capital cities. 
January’s Summer School will be the Foundation’s second Summer School 
for high school students. - -> 5 
~ The first four Summer Schools of the Foundstion: from 1958 to 1961, 
were held for science teachers. 


Last year the Foundation decided to interrupt this practice temporarily 


to give secondary school students the opportunity of gaining.a first glimpse 
of university life. 


The scholarships are intended as a reward anil inspiration. f succomful 
high school students throughout Australia. The foundation means to 
applaud their ability and diligence by giving them an opportunity to meet 
and be instructed by a group of world ranking scientists in the year in which 
the students will be sitting for their Leaving Certificate Examination. 


It. is felt that in many cases. the Summer School experience. -will - help 
students to make up their minds on their future careers and generally enthuse 
them with the importance OF. science in the modern world. 


L4 
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The Summer School book, entitled ‘“‘ThegUniverse of Time and Space", 
will not only be given to each of the 150-scholarship winners but the Founda- 
tion will also distribute some 3,000 copies of the book free of charge to 
secondary schools throughout Australia. The book will also be on sale to 
the publie at leading booksellers. 

As in previous years, the 1963 Summer Science School will again We 
sponsored not only by the Nuclear Research Foundation but also by a group 
of individual philanthropists and companies. 

-- Because of the increased number of overseas lecturers and the attendance 
of interstate students, the 1963 Summer -school is- expected to cost more 
than the £ A17,500 the Foundation needed to finance the 1962 Summer 


School. 


' . THIRD AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITY LIMITS ENROLMENTS 


The University of New Englánd, in New South Wales, Australia, has 
announced that it will restrict its enrolments of internal students from 1963 
and that it may have to limit the number of external students after next 
year. 

The Vice- Chancellor, Dr. R.B. Madgwick, said that the restrictions would 
be dictated by the accommodation available at a reasonable standard. 

The university would have residential accommodation next year for ony 
100 to 130 new students. ; 

If applicants for enrolment exceeded this number, the students would ` 
be selected by academic merit based on Leaving Certificate aad Matriculation 
passes. 

. University authorities said that enrolment restrictions by the Univer- 
sities of Sydney and N.S.W had affected the University of New England. 
‘The University of Sydney decided in July, 1961, to restrict entry into the. 
Faculty of Medicine from the 1962 academic year and to all other faculties 
from 1963. 

The University of N.S.W. decided in February, 1962, to restrict 
enrolments in the faculties of medicine and architeeture. m pe 

In September, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of N.S.W., Professor. 
J.P. Baxter, said the university almost certainly would have to pae 
goneral student quotas in all faculties in future. 


` Big Increases . 


. Dr. Madgwick said the University of New. England, with considerable 
financial help from the State and Governments, was pursuing a vigorous 
building programme to provide college accommodation for the increasing 
number of students. 

However, the rate of enrolment increases had made this more difficult 
each year. 
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Dr. Madgwick said the number of students at the university had increased 
from about 250 in 1954 when the university became autonomous, to almost 
1,000 last year. 

This year the university expected to be able to € about 900 
undergraduate and diploma students, and about 180 senior degree students, 
giving a total enrolment of internal students of about 1,100. 

: Thero were about 1,750 external students at present and the number was 
expected to rise to 2,200 this year. 

Dr. Madgwick said: “It now appears that the number of persons seeking 
admission to the universiby in the ena future may be E icd the 
capacity of the college building programme." 

Dr. Madgwick said it was probable that the number of external students 

would have to be limited to the 1963 figure in future years. 
The shortage of residential accommodation would be the reason for this 
as external students were- required to attend a short residential. class at 
the university. 


QUOTAS NOT LIKELY- FOR AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY- 


` The School of General Studies of the Australian National University, in 
Canberra, the Federal capital, expects ‘enrolments to rise by more than 200 in- 
1963, giving a total in excess of 1,500, but it was not likely that quotas would 
have to be imposed, the Vice-Chancellor Professor L.G.H. Huxley stated on 
‘November 6. - ~ 
. Ib was expected that in 1963 a total of 650 new students would begin 
degree courses. A new enrolment procedure would apply from this month.. 

Students wishing to exirol for undergraduate courses would be required 
to lodge a preliminary application ‘before January 18. They would be 
notified of the result and those qualified to enrol woud nave to dos 80 Borea 
February 25 arid March 1. > = 

About 250 of the total enrolment of students in 1963 would be from New 
South Wales, other States and overseas countries. 

Jazofessor Huxley said that to be eligible to raatriculate in the Australian 
National University, students from New South Wales or the Australian 
Capital Territory must have passed the N.S.W. Leaving Certificate examina- 
tion (in those subjects approved for matriculation) or the University of 
Sydney matriculation examination in English, a mathematics subject or a 
language other than English and three other approved subjects. 

In 1963, some full time students seeking admission to the A.N.U. would 
have to provide their own liying accommodation. Bruce Hall could accom- 
modate 160 men and women ‘students ‘and another 120 men students could 
be accommodated in a hostel near the university. 


7 


SRI AUROBINDA AND HIS EPOCH-MAKING. 
MOVEMENT FOR FREEDOM OF INDIA 


Dr. NARESCHANDRA GHOSE, M.B.B.8. 


The Muraripukur Conspiracy Case which arose out of the 
political’ activities of Sri Aurobinda and his associates is not an 
isolated event. In course of this trial the philosophical basis of 
the Indian struggle for independence was expounded. At a later 
period though this devotion to Nationalism ran through many-sided 
currents of public activities, yet we find that.all. these currents 
were inseparably linked with Sri Aurobinda’s idealism and devo- 
tion to the country. His thoughts and idealism’ deeply agitated the 
country and a powerful life force was generated. 

The trial was going on in the Alipore Court-a—trial for treason, 
In British occupied India this treason was considered to be a sin but to 
the Indians this treason was .considered to be a virtuous duty. The 
British instituted a case of conspiracy against the ‘Bandemataram 
prisoners’ for their patriotic activity which was the prelude of a 
great revolutionary struggle. The trial of Sri Aurobinda’ can be 
compared with the war between Kaurabas and Pandabas. In those 
days it was a virtuous duty for the Indians to overthrow British 
domination (which was like an alien religion) from the holy land 
of India. The trial of Sri Aurobinda and his associates created 
a new field for a new Mahabharata of India. His political philosophy - 
introduced a new philosophy in India with the eternal message of India’s 
spiritualism. Fifty years after the Sepoy Mutiny the political philoso- 


- phy of Sri Aurobinda fuund expression in the movement of a new revo- 


lution. In the clash of Indian spiritualism and western materialwin 
a new India was born. Sri Aurobinda had a realisation iw the 
prison and in the prisoner's box of the Supreme Being. pervading 
the entire universe. 

Therefore, the trial of that day was looked upon as the down- 
fall of Kangsa and the rise of Sri Krishna. Out of the trial of Aurd- 
binda, India evolved a new force and a new spirit in world philo- 
sophy. The prison life of Sri Aurobinda in Alipore started on 
the 5th of May, 1909. The trial continued for a -year. At last 
-Aurobinda was found riot guilty and released on the 6th May, 
1910. In his book ''Kara-Kahini'" Sri Aurobinda used the word . 
‘Bandemataram prisoner’. Asa matter of fact in these words we 
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see the foundation of the background of the long history of Indian 
Nationalism. Subjugated India is a prison house. Who can keep 
the devotees of Bandemataram in shakles in this prison?” He, there- 
fore, saw in the eyes .of these imprisoned devotees the vision of 
& new future, the first light of freedom, The auspicious day of 
India’s independence was not far off. He has described the prison 
as a "Government Hotel". In this expression ''Government Hotel’’ 
there is a sarcastic reproach against the entire British Adminis- 
. tration. This scathing condemnation is highlighted in anothor 
place in that book where he writes :— 

“The case had a peculiarity of its own. 

The Magistrate, the counsel, the witnesses, the evidences, the 
exhibits and the accused. were all peculiar. Day after day, when 
I went on observing the continuous flow of the witnesses and 
exhibits, the dramatic performance of the counsel and the childish 
shallowness of the light-hearted Magistrate and the extra ordinary 
accused persons, it led me to imagine again and.again, as if we were 
sitting not in a British court but on the stage of a theatre or 
in an imaginary world of a fiction” (Kara-Kahini, p. 54). In this 
short satirical description of a Court of law we see the saga of the 
‘Bandem itaram’ prisoners written anew. The mind was fearless— 
the heart was vibrant with courage. 

In connection with the trial of the ‘Bandemataram’ prisoners 
Aurobinda has made caustic comments on the British legal system 
in many places of his book ‘Kara-Kahini’. Sri Aurobinda conquered 
all the privations of prison life—he saw life in the midst of darkness. 
In connection with the trial in the languaye of Sri Aurobinda it 
can be said the benevolent Lord brings bliss through misfortune, 
As a matter of fact from the trial of Aurobinda, in other 
word from the trial of the ‘Bandemataram prisoners’ originated 
the force leading to the resurrection of India When the sun 
rises in the eastern sky, -its effulgence tears away the veil of 
darkness enveloping the face of the earth. So also in course of 
the trial of Sri Aurobinda we see beyond the deep dark night 
of India’s slavery the shining figure of Sri Aurobinda illuminating 
the benighted soul of India. In the prisoner’ s box and.in the 
seclusion of the prison he realised the Supreme Being pervading 
the universe. To quote ‘his own words ‘In those days God gave 
such a strength to my mind that when sorrow used to come to mind 
and passed away, it did not leave any impression upon it. In the 
midst of unhappiness when I used to find strength and joy, 





be 
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my reason could reject the misery which seemed to be like a 
drop of water on a lotus leaf'" (Kara-Kahini—Sri Aurobinda—p. 47). 
As a matter of fact Sri Aurobinda had then transcended all worldly 
sorrows. The light of peace had dawned on his mind. He writes 
“God is the supreme benefactor. He has brought me into prison 
for my good. I was convinced that the charge against me would fail 
and I would be acquitted” (Kara-Kahini, pages 50-51). 

What was the trial about in Alipur? It was to punish the 
‘Bandemataram’ fighters who had devoted their lives to the struggle 
for independence. But to whom does the country belong? No 
doubt, the ‘Bandemataram’ prisoners were guilty of the crime of 
fighting for independence. This trial led to s heart-searching in 
the minds of their countrymen. m 

How far Sri Aurobinda and his associates were involved in 
a conspiracy for an armed rising against the foreign rulers is a 
subject matter of history. Aurobinda was found not guilty and was 
released. Many were sentenced. But this is not the whole story 
of the trial of that day.: On that day Sri Aurobinda stood, as 
the imprisoned soul of India, in the box of the prisoners. In his 
ownself he realised India anew. He took his countrymen to his breast 
as his intimate friends. ‘‘How many a time I became over-whelmed 
with joy when in the love of citizens, the accuseds and convicts and 
in the outlook of equality of the govt. officiers, I saw the prelude 
of those seeming auspicious days when all classes of Indian will 
stand before the world with their heads erect, united as brothers 
inside the holy temple of the mother of the universe, personi- 
fied in the motherland of ours" (Kara-Kahin) On that day Sri 
Aurobinda, the ‘Bandemataram’ prisoner, visualised the future of 
India. The prison to him looked like the whole of India in the 
bondage of subjection. Amidst the encircling gloom he had a 
glimpse of the joyous dawn of India's freedom. When the jail, 
which was & house of torture, became sub-merged in silence, the 
heart of Sri Aurobinda vibrated with a music of joy when he 
was over-whelmed with a realisation of the all-pervading supreme 
Being.: The trial at Alipur was due to a clash between Indian © 
nationalisin aud British imperialist interests and the fundamental object 
of the trial was to crush the younger generation who were inspired 
with the idealism of Bandemetaram, so that British imperialism 
might endure so long the sun and the moon exist. The result of 
the trial is known to all. In the powerful voice of Chittaranjan 
Das, the counsel for the defence, Sri Aurobinda appeared. before 
(0 T—Np85P—V, 
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Kis countrymen in a new light when he said “Long after hé is 
dead and gone, he (Sri Aurobinda) will be looked upon a& a poet 
of patriotism, as a prophet of nationalism and a lover of huminity. 
Long after he is dead and gone his words will be echoed and Te- 
echoed not Only in India but across the distant seas and lands.” 
Rabindranath through his poetry and Chittaranjan "through his fiery 
- speeches unveiled the true self of Sri Aurobinda. Then the people of " 
the whole of India looked with awe and wonder a£ Sri Aurobinda, the 
sage of ihe- gospel of new Indian nationalism and he. became. the un- 
crowned king of India. Had the trial of Bri Aurobinda not been held 
we would not have seen the manifestation of Sri Aurobinda’ 8 entire 
personality and his politics would have been buried in oblivion. We 
would not have known the aims and objectives of the revolutionaries, 
the pilgrims in the road of Indian freedom. ‘The trial of Sri Aurobinda 
and his associates is, therefore, the beginning of his second field 
of activity where he discovered Sri Aurobinda of the coming days. 
In the first stage of his sadhana, he smashed the moderate ten- 
dency of political’ mendicancy through ‘Bandemataram’ and *Yugan- 
tar’, preached | the politics of resurgent nationalism boldly declaring 
that the laws and politics of the foreign rulers were against the 
interests of the Indian nation and were a snare and delusion. So the 
basis of the trial of Aurobinda was the unbearable heart-burning of the 
foreign rulers. By swaraj Aurobinda meant complete independence. 
As he propagated this idea frantic attempts were made during the 
trial to send him to the gallows. As the political spiritual guide of 
the revolutionaries, Sri Aurobinda had dealt a severe blow to the 
English rulers, directly and indirectly. pr opened the eyes of his 
countrymen. and added fuelto the dormant fire in their hearts—full 
independence Swaraj would come in- the way of self-sacrifice through . 
theire of revolution. Sri Aurobinda has not only spoken about bombs 
and revolvers, the mass upsurge which he had visuliséd found its full 
expression in the August revolution in the ‘Quit India’ movement. 
Therefore, the Alipore Bomb case should rot bé considered only asa 
chapter of the history of India’s independence, but if brought a_ new 
consciousness of nationalism and urge for freedom in fhe minds of 
Indians. To the nation the rial of Aurobinda. turned into a real 
blessing. If^the trial of Sri ‘Aurobinda is not seen as a worldly 
event with an outward vision but is considered as a manifestation of  . 
divine power which works miracles and if behind the outward cause 

&' deep underlying truth is searched out, - then the words of tHe 
‘counsel of the day Sri Chittaranjan Das can be id ied. Out 
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of a protest against India’s slavery and subjection arose this 
trial. Whatever the attitude of English rulers was to this irrepre-. 
ssible enthusiasm and endeavour for attaining independence in their 
heart of hearts the Indians supported the ‘Bandemataram’ patriots 
and their commander. The endeavour for attaining independence 
of that day helped to develop a sense of self-respect among Indians. 
After self-realisation, Sri Aurobinda declared ‘‘Act in communion 
with the supreme will.’’ The sadhana for independence was such 
an act enjoined by the Gita. By turning a political revolution into 
a spiritual revolution, he opened the door of a patriotic upsurge of the 
soul of India. The British rulers used to look upon the political 
activities of Aurobinda with suspicion not only as on-e of 
representatives of the Nationalist party but also as a representative 
of the national movement for Independence. The nationalism of 
Sri Aurobinda brought about an intellectual revolution in the country. 
Not only the English but the moderates of the country who were 
believers in the policy of appeasement of the rulers considered the 
movement of Aurobinda as terroristic. A firm believer in the ideal 
of full independence, as a propagator of that ideal and as a spiritual 
guide and a leader of the young revolutionaries, he stood in the box 
of the accused. The British rulers were terror-stricken. Asa well 
known leader of the nationalist party and as a leader of the secret 
society of the armed revolutionaries Aurobinda was implicated in a 
conspiracy for overthrowing British rule in India. 

When we study the character of Sri Aurobinda he appears to us 
like. a spark of revolution. In every sphere of the nation’s political, 
social and spiritual life spark of his revolutionary thinking can be 
discerned. . As a spiritual leader Sri Aurabinda is far away from 
common ideas. In the world of philosophy he inaugurated a new, 
era with the message of new kind of revolution. Outwardly Bri 
Aurobinda was .an open and calm as the wide sky. But in this sky 
lies hidden the thunder full of fire. A pilgrim in the path of a new 
light, the revolutionary for all times, the spiritual leader of Bande- 
matarm prisoners taught them that the motherland is the mother of 
universe and not mere. earth. She is powerful Bhawani. She 
is Durga, She is Kali, She is Radha, She, is Luxmi. She is the 
progenitor of everything. In the conception of “Bhawani Mandir’ 
he had preached this. message before. Revolution is the key-note 
of Sri Aurobinda's life. In the field of learning, in the sadhana for 
-national independence and in the organisation of a revolutionary 
party—in the conception of the Bhawani Mandir—the revolutionary 
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. spirit is manifested everywhere. Besides these there are new 
thoughts about literature, poetry and a new idea of life. In an open 
public meeting protest against the partition of Bengal, the swadeshi 
resolution was passed. Sri Aurobinda was the author of the 
resolution. l I 

As a matter of fact this resolution ushered in the movement of 
active non- -cooperation. The slogan ‘Bandemataram’ shook ` the 
nation as a whole and the air resounded with “it. „The great 
‘revolutionary’ awakening agitated the minds of the people. Through 
the Swadeshi movement grew an aspiration for self-government in 
place of foreign rule. ‘J ugantar’ become the mouthpiece of the ‘secret 
"Bociety of the revolutionaries.’ - ‘Bandematararh’ introduced a new äge 
in the history of the Indian newspapers. National council of Education 
spread throughout the country” counsciousness” of indian _learning. 
‘Sri Aurobinda bécaie a “headache to the British. For His writing 
‘in the *Bandemataram' he was implicated in false case of ‘sedition. 

There was a stir all over India. Sri Aurobinda was consideréd 
as a God in man. His sacrifice. and his fearless noble-mindedness 
gave him a permanent place in the heart of the nation. Kabiguru 
Rabindranath Tagore fendered his ponam s ta in the ig iowine 
words : è : 

** Aurobinda, take Namaskar from Rabindra. ~~ ee 
` Oh,“friend : Oh, friend of the N ation : You are an-embodiment 
of the soul of your country." : - 


Then: we find his many-sided life Adentified with this nee c 


‘countrymen and he mind of the nation- Events ‘were following 
in rapid succession. In the history of Indian politics he had then 
raised the demand for independence. It was- not. merely ‘self-govern- 
ment under the "British. He demanded complete independence. 
The British found that Sri Aurobinda was the great leader ‘of the 
national movemént’for “independence. This movement -not only 
frightened "the British. but also it foreshadowed ` ‘a future crisis. 
Therefore, secretly a prepeehian was going on ‘to ~ unpre Sri 
‘Aurobinda. ' = SA ^ 
À garden beside the canal in Manicktala area in Caicutta—it was 
situated in Muraripukur Road. There beside the two tanks the "place 
under the dark shadow of mango trees, jackfruit trees ahd bamboo 
clusters used to be called Muraripukur garden. Here was a small 
one-storied building—three rooms attached ` with a-'wide- verandah. 
Here a fortress was built up for the revolutionaries by the ‘revolutionary 
leaders like Barindra, Upendra, Ullaskar, ete. “Eri Avrobiride did iot 
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reside here. When the revolutionaries were arrested, he was sleeping 
with his wife Sm. Mrinalini Devi on a mattress in the first floor 
of the office of the daily newspaper, ‘Nabasakti’. Here Sri Aurobinda 
was arrested. Nothing incriminating was found here. Only & 
handful of earth from Dakshineswar which was kept with great care 
was found. On that day in the worship of that earth was discovered 
Sri Aurobinda's attachment to this earth mixed with the holy dust 
of the feet of Sri Ramkrishna and his deep affinity with the soul 
of India. 

After Sepoy mutiny the trial of Sri Aurobinda and his associates 
created a new stir throughout the country. Sri Aurobindo was a 
movement by himself. By following the political, social, cultural 
and spiritual heritage of India he gave a call to the nation‘on the 


_ basis of religion, nationalism and swadeshism. From history we 


an find that in the past the Congress was a platform for resolutions 


x 


of the nature of prayers and petitions. “India has also a place in 
the comity of the free nations of the world and as a free country 
has vast future possibilities" declared Sri Aurobinda in a fiery voice 
as the leader of the extremist group in the Congress and he enunciated 
the national philosophy of life. The sadhana of the votaries of 
‘Bandemataram’ was for the re-awakening of India, The motive 
‘behind the case of conspiracy instituted by the British was to crush 


"the awakened life force of the nationalist soul of India. Sri 


‘Aurobinda wanted revolution for resurrection. and independence of 
India. Painfully we find in the history of those days that the selfish 
leadership of those deys regarded Sri Aurobinda’s organisation to 
attain national power as a ‘bloody revolution. But the soldiers of 
‘Bandemataram’, fearless of death, with bombs and revolvers in 
their hands; proved that the life force of the nation had been 
re-awakened—that Indians were not cowards or imbeciles-ethat 
India had regained strength and had the courage to raise their 
heads against heavy odds. In place of a subdued life under the 


' deadweight of British administration, a fearless, dynamic life had 


dawned on India. The British feared this new philosophy of Sri 
Aurobinda based on religion, Nationalism and Swadeshi. The British 


` rulers were convinced that if India rises up inspired with a fighting 


spirit then today or tomorrow they wiil be compelled to quit India. 
Above all, there was an ideological clash between the extremists and 
the moderates inside the Congress. The British saw the increasing 
influence of the philosophy of Sri Aurobinda among Indians. Above 
all the English were alarmed when the bombs burst in Mazaffarpur. 
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Sri Aurobinda was like .Sri Krishna in the eyes of Kangsha. The 
British realised that -these bombs were the consequence of India’s 
new-born urge for Independence. ; 

So no time was-to be lost. The ‘trap was laid. The British 
rulers brought the case of conspiracy on the basis of the Bomb factory 
in Muraripukur and letters, bombs and revolyers found here and there. 
The story of the trial is really amazing. The counsel for the prosecu- ` 
tion tried his best to prove: that Sri Aurobinda was motivated by 
hatred against the British people in organising an armed rebellion 
against the British regime. There was an all-out effort to establish 
his guilt with the help of legal quibbles and false evidence. Ultimately 
-it failed. In the judgment of Mr.- Beachcroft.(a-classmate of Sri 
Aurobinda) which is a historical document it was clearly stated that 
all this evidence was valueless and that Sri Aurobinda was perse 
innocent. l 

Had the English any ; right to try Sri Aurobinda, political leader 
of the secret movement of the revolutionaries ? Sri Aurobinda. 
wanted independence for his country. If that was regarded asa crime 
then it was a virtuous task to frustrate this trial. Deshabandhu 
performed this task. ‘During the trial of Sri Aurobinda his countrymen 
also came out with their whole-hearted support. The whole nation 
responded to the call of Sri Sarojini Debi, sister of Sri Aurobinda. 
"Though the fund that were collected were not sufficient for the requires 
ment, yet the people stood by the side-of Sri. Aurobinda and the 
so-called Muraripukur conspirators.. 


In the hymn of the Rishis of Upanishada we hear : 


i “By reason 'or wise words we do not get Him. He who yearns 
for “Him ‘is only capable of getting Him and to him Hei is revealed. 
‘Prayer for the knowledge of self leads to self- knowledge.” T 
. Therefore, from the life of Sri Aurobinda we find that in course 
of his trial he came to know his self, which revealed itself to him. 
This self-revelation is highly significant. Sri Aurobinda, the great 
prophet of life divine of the coming age through self-revelation had a 
realisation of the Supreme Soul (Paramatma). f l 

During the trial dawned on him the power of the supermind of | 
Basudeva. The perception of Basudeva' 8 presence everywhere 
endowed him with a super-natural vision. i = 

Here Sri Aurobinda was born anew- like a flower whose thousand 
petals of the great resurrection of India blossmed forth. Hé realised 
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that Brahman is true and the world is also true. Behind the material 
world there was the full manifestation of the all-pervading Supreme- ` 
Soul engrossed in eternal joy. E , AUN 

Sri Aurobinda was.standing in the prisoners’ box along with other 
prisoners, but his vision was turned inwards. The hearing of the 
case was going on concerning his outward activities. But Sri 
Aurobinda was far away from the turmoil created by the pleaders, 
Bartisters and witnesses. He was the Judge of his own self and he 
saw Basudeva everywhere in the outward world as well as in his 
inner being. Lost in the meditation of God, it seemed on that day 
Sri Aurobinda was looking at a play, the inevitable future, resurrection, 
independence and international role of India. He was only an 
instrument. The pilot was sitting inside the heart. In a conscious 
Samádhi Sri Aurobinda stood in this Alipate Court as a ‘Bandema- 
taram’ prisoner. 


The court was sanctifed by tbe effulgerice of Sri Aurobinda’s 
realisation of the absolute truth of divine life. In that light from a 
worldly outlook Sri Aurobinda may appear as an accused. But from the 
historical point of view, this trial may be considered as an act of the 
drama of the life of Sri Aurobinda, a pilgrim in the path of absolute 
truth. From this trial the epoch-making movement for the revival of 
India through religion, nationalism and swadeshism spread far and 
wide. The philosophy of Sri Aurobinda propounded the ideology that 
patriotism is a part and parcel of the worship of God. Whatever the 


form of any activity inspired by patriotism, it is an offering at the feet 


of God. Dedication of oneself to such activity is a means to fulfil the 
wish of God. The significance of the trial of Sri Aurobinda lies here. 
His farsightedness about himself proved to be true. He was declared 
not guilty. Sri Aurobinda.came out as a freeman before the country. 
He became identified with the soul of India with a new thinking, 
new idealism and à new inspiration. The nation bowed at his feet.— 
Namo Sri Aurobindaya !- i 





BRAHMO SAMAJ AND SWAMI | 
VIVEKANANDA | 


- M. SEN 


It is usually stated in season and out of season, that Naren first 
heard of Ramkrishna Paramahamsa in November, 1881, from his 
Principal, William Hastie, while he was in the First Arts Classes ‘of 
the Genera] Assembly’s Institution, as indicated in the footnote on page 
113 of Ramkrishna-Leela-Prasanga, Vol. V., 9th edition, and that it 
was not through the Brahmo Samaj of which he was a member—an 
assertion outside the context. It was Surendranath Mitra, alias-Suresh, 
who took Naren to Ramkrishna at Dakshineswar for the first time. 
Obviously, the underlying implication is that the Brahmo Samaj did 
not play any significant role in the make- -up of Vivekananda. But 
it may be mentioned, here and now, that on the occasion of the 
*Maghotsava'" of the Simulia branch of the Brahmo Samaj in 
January, 1882, held at the house of Jnan Choudhury, Ramkrishna, 
an invitee, heard Naren singing for the first time, and he asked Naren 
to pay him a visit at Dakshineswar. Keshub Chunder was also 
present there on invitation. (Vide Kathamrita, Vol. V, 1861 B.S. 
reprint, page 16). Another popular story in circulation is that, 
Ramakrishna first saw Naren a little earlier at the house of Surendra- 
nath Mitra and that Ramchandra Dutta subsequently persuaded Naren 
to accompany him to Ramkrishna at Dakshineswar. Without discredi- 
ting the story, it will suffice to say that, ‘Ramchandra came to know of 
Ramkrishna through the writings of Keshab "Chunder (vide "Ram- 
krighna- Leela- Prasanga, Vol. V., 9th Edition, page 55). Itis also 
unequivocally stated in the foot-note on page 91 of Ramkrishna-Leela- 
Prasanga, Gurubhava—Purvardha, that Vivekananda and his other 
Sannyasin brethren used to admit freely with all reverence that they 
were ever grateful to the Brahmo Samaj and its leaders, evidently for 
their initial religious inspiration and. deep urge for intensive study - 
infused by them before coming under the hypnotic influence of Ram- 
krishna, In fact, Naren acquired a thorough knowledge of Western 
philosophy before passing the B. A. examinatin. (Vide Ramkrishna 
Leela-Prasanga, Vol. V., 9th edition, page 219). The contributions 
of the Brahmo Samaj under the guiding angel, Brahmananda Keshub 
Chunder Sen, to the cause of the people and the country in the 


pu 
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Renaissance’ Movement of the last century cannot be denied by any 
student of history. It wielded such a tremendous influence 
on the country that many educated youngmen of cuiture and 
refinement from all’ over the land flocked to its banner and 
Vivekananda was no exception. This is, however, incidental. 
Let us now resume the thread and turn over a few pages of contem- 
porary history to glean facts, and see what shape they take after proper 
sifting. The events surrounding Keshub Chunder narrated in ‘this 
article have been collected mostly from Protap Chunder Mozoomdar’s 
the “Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen". 

In the summer of 1860, Keshub Chunder, duriug his temporary 
stay at Krishnagar, was unwittingly involved in a controversy with 
Rev. Dyson regarding his public lectures.on religion and Keshub 
came out with flying colours. Keshub Chunder's admirable perfor- 
mance so much impressed the 'Sanatanis' that even the orthodox 
pandits formally thanked him for vanquishing the Christian Mission- 
ary, who was regarded as a common foe of all Hindus.. (Vide Tattwa- 
bodhini Patrika, Jaistha, 1783 Sak.) ‘Truly speaking, that was the 
forerunner of stemming. the tide of conversion of. Hindus—high and 
low, then very rampant in Bengal. Rev. Dyson was however, follow- 
ed by other Christian coutroversialists and the discussions created 
great sensation for some time. To cite but one instance, Reverend 


o 


` Lalbehari Dey delivered a prepared speech on ''Brahmic Intuition” 


in the General Assembly's Institution vehemently attacking Keshub 
Chunder and the Brahmo Samaj in his usual humorous veini. To 
this Keshub gave a crushing but dignified reply in his lecture on 
“Brahmo Samaj Vindicated''-delivered on the 28th April, 1863. As 
a result of these controversies, the ''Christian Work''.a mouthpiece 
of thé Christian Missionaries. had to admit in its issue of July; that 
“The Samaj is Sherefore a Power and a Power of no mean order in 
the midst of us” 

Meanwhile, Keshub Chunder paid a brief visit to England in 
1870, He met some of the most distinguished people of the country, 
like John Stuart Mill, Max Müller, Disralie and Gladstone including 
Queen Victoria, to name only a few. He addressed numerous ex- 
tempore lectures in different cities and towns which earned high 
approbation from: the. public and the Press. Thus ended Keshub's : 
triumphant tour of England, which firmly established his reputation 
as a social and religious reformer of the highest order and a first rate 
órator, and incidentally enhanced his prestige among the British 
Indian residents to an enormous extent. Nay, Keshub Chunder is 
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regarded as the father of the present order of English oratory of the 
Indians. 

On return to India, Keshub addressed innumerable meelings and 
sometimes the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, the Lieut. 
Governor of Bengal and Judges of the Calcutta High Court used to 
grace the occasions by their -august presence. Brahmananda Keshub 
Chunder's famous lecture "India Asks: who is Christ,’’ delivered in 
1879, gave a further jolt to the local followers of Christ -and all the 
more irritated the Missionaties whose chief object was proselytisation. 
In this connexion reference is also invited to pages 202 and 215 of 
Ramkrishna Punthi; 1894 edition. The cumulative effect was that 
the name of Keshub Chunder became most familiar not only to the 
Christian Missionaries of the land, but slso td a considerable section of 
local British residents of culture and refinement. Many of them 
commenced reading regularly “The Indian Mirror" and ‘Sunday 
Mirror", which largely used to contain contributions from the pen of 
Keshub Chunder. As a matter of fact, Keshub had intimate relations 
with the most popular Jesuit priest, Father Lafont, as also with the 
Oxford Missionaries, belonging to the ritualistic division of the Church 
of England. Bearing in mind that William Hastie was the Head 
of an Educational Institution run by the Scottish General Missionary 
Board, and that Rev. Lalbebari Dey had the privilege of the use of its 
lecture-hall for preaching his tirade against Keshub Chunder and the 
Brahmo Samaj, it was quite likely that Rev. Hastie must have known . 
a good deal of Keshub Chunder and possibly of Ramkrishna, through 
Keshub's speeches, writings and acquaintances. 

Brahmananda’s intimacy with Ramkrishna Paramhamsa began 
from March, 1875, notwithstanding Ramkrishna's favourable impres- 
sion of Keshub’s spirit of devotion at first sight from a distance in the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj in 1864. Ramkrishna’s childlike simplicity and 
his unpolished rustic sayings pregnant with heavenly meaning left such 
a profound and abiding impression on ^ Kesbub's catholic mind 
that he started writing in the ‘Indian Mirror’, “Sunday 
Mirror" and ‘“Sulabha Samachar’, about Paramahamsa, who 
was then rather quite unknown to the general public of 
Calcutta and its surroundings, (vide. Page 169. Ramkrishna 
Punthi, 1894 edition). Keshub’s sole object was to draw people of 

all shades to the side of this remarkable saint, (vide Kathamrita, 
Vol. IV. 1363 B.S. reprint, page 114; Vol. V. 6th.edition, page 270). 
Subsequent events proved beyond doubt that Keshub's heart’s desire 
was amazingly fulfilled, : (vide. Ramkrishna-Leola-Prasanga, 
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Gurubhava, Pt. II, Ch. ID, and that even a few foreigners visited 
Ramkrishna in his company. 

* Naren, before coming into close touch with Ramkrishna, was a 
devout member of the Brahmo Samaj and used to aitend regularly 

~ and take active.part in the Divine Service held by the Samaj. His 
strong inclination and profound love for the Brahmo Samaj gave his 
parents a bad headache when they came to know of it. In fact, 
Brabmananda's vast erudition religious fervour and magnetic per- 
sonality captivated Naren’s imagination to such an extent that he 
resigned himself wholeheartedly to Keshub. Once Naren’s ambition 
in life was to become an orator and a religious teacher of Keshub’s 
calibre, and accordingly he modelled his life after Keshub Chunder 
(vide page 99 of Pramathanath Basu's Swami Vivekananda’, Pt. 
I, 1856 B.8. edition). : 

è , Tn the middle of September, 1882, after a yearlong preparation, 
the new drama, ‘‘Nava Vrindavan'" was put upon the stage by Keshub 
Chunder, and most of the Brahmo Missionaries as well as laymen 
enlisted themselves as actors. According io Kathamrita, (vide Vol. 
IV. 1363 B.S: reprint, page 19), both Keshub and Naren took part 
in the play as actors, and Ramkrishna was one of the interested 
audience. Pramathanath Basu gays on page 76 of his book ‘‘Swami 
Vivekananda’’, Pt. I, 1856 B.S. edition, that Naren played the role 

»- of Yogiin the aforesaid drama. It is also to be noted that Naren 
. remained deeply attached to the Brahmo Samaj up the end of 1883, 

x and that Naren did not entertain an unmixed regard for Ramkrishna 
even then, (vide. Kathamrita, Vol. V. 1361 B.S. reprint, page 62). 
This clearly shows how reverentially’ intimate Naren was with the 
Brahmo Samaj and to what extent he was under the sublime influence - 
of its leader Brahmananda Keshub Chunder, the idol of young 
Bengal, whose name and fame had already travelled far beyond thee 
shores of India. It is therefore, very difficult to believe that Naren 
had-never heard of Ramkrishna despite his closest association with 
Keshub Chunder and the Brahmo Samaj, prior to Hastie’s passing 
on the information to him in his lecture-room. 

ee In the final analysis, the conclusion is irresistible that, directly 
or indirectly, it was the Brahmo Samaj that brought about the memo- 
rable union between Rambhrishna and Naren, and for all that the 
entire credit goes to Brahmananda Keshub Chunder without question. 
Nay, it was Brahmananda’s personal influence that moulded Naren 
into the future Vivekananda except that, the finishing touches at the 
last moment from the ailing Paramahamsa deft and subtle fingers 
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effected a “thorough change in Naren’s original faith atid beating to his : 


erstwhile Guru and fellow-travellers. 


` Accritical study of the Kathamrita also leaves ‘the indelible im- 


pression on the minds of the careful readers that, Naren's loyalty was 
divided. between the Brahmo Samaj and Remkrishna up. to the‘ middle 
-of 1884. Æt is’ therefore, guite in the fitness of things to suppose 


‘that Brahmananda’s ascension to Heaven on Tuesday morning, the. 


8th January, 1884, coupled with the sudden demise of Naren’s father, 
caused a deep void in the inmost soul of Naren.’ Apparently, having 
been thus dislodged from the moorings Naren took to the study of 
atheistical philosophy (vide. Kathamrita, Vol. IIL, 1968 B.S. reprint, 
page 101), perhaps out of- despondeney. But- with the passage of- 
. time, Naren, slowly ` “but steadily, came back to his. own self 
and regaining full self-confidence prostrated himself, heart" and 
soul, at the feet of Ramkrishna for his salvation. "This BOppened. 
presumably i in the latter part of 1884 or early 1885. 

Believers in the immortality of the soul as we are, Swami 
Vivekananda's sou] must nof be feeling very happy over the absurd 
story going round, which does not bear scrutiny of the careful and 
impartia} observers of contemporaneous facts. Let us, once for all, 
rid ourselves of the deep-rooted wrong impression and realise that 
each was equally great in his own sphere and each performed his share 
of the task as ordained by ‘Providence assiduously: -witha missionary 
zeal:and religious fervour rarely: to be met with. The sooner it is 


i 


accepted the better for all of us. ae XC AM NE oe 


It is aptly said that Vivekananda : was 8 spiritual -personality in 
search for Truth; Fór the sake of "Truth and Truth alone; public 
discussion on the issues. raised is invited through the “columns of this 
journal at this crucial ne seal Bs Ee. SE Bera eee ep 
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NOTES ON OBJECTIVITY AND 
MATERIALITY 


Der. DEVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., D.Pun. (Car. 


Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj 


It is for us to examine critically the category of objectivity and 
materiality in which differences are said to be manifest and to see if our 
conception of objectivity and materiality can stand to reason. It is true 
that we can not rule out objects from our discussions and deliberations 
since we perceive them all the time. But it is pointed out by the Advaitin 
that in critical and philosophical reflections we must be deep and free from 
all dogmas (dogmas are staunch beliefs without the test of pure reason. 
They cannot assure us of the truth of anything). If the expression, "there 
is no object” be fallacious, dogmatic and unjustified according to the realist, 
"we are also to examine whether our belief in matter and object is genuine 
or dogmatic. If the ego-centric argument is a short-coming with the 
idealist, we are also to note carefully whether the ‘objecto-centric pre- 
dicament is a drawback with the realist. The main point in favour of the 
realist is that nobody questions the material body and as such it must be 
as it-is. The Advaitin replies, opinions of the majority of people or of the 
Society in which we live, move and have our being cannot make an error a 
reality. As a matter. of fact, people in primitive ages used to believe that 
the Sun moved round the earth. But because of such participation in 
misconception or “Common illusion" the. Sun did never move round the 
earth. Hence the fact that the unreflective mind does not question the 
validity of matter cannot be any unimpeachable evidence for the tenability 
of material bodies. Objects of the world are only for us and not in them- 
selves. Ordinarily, when a man carries on his life and performs his normal 
duties of life as an uneritical citizen the world with its diverse objects is 
real, in the mystic illumination when the same individual passes beyond 
the bourne of his individuality, the world is- unreal and non-existent for 
him and again when as an astute metaphysician he considers the grave 
problems concerning the world he finds utter indeterminancy in it. All 
these three views taken at conscious moments; of the same thing and by the 
same man cannot be meaningfully coherent with each other. However, 
this is poissible only when objects are màyie by nature. The author of 
Pancadasi says maya is known in three ways at one and the same time. 
To the ordinary man it is real, to the metaphysician it is indeseribable and 
to-the-man of Srauta level it is simply naught (cf. Vidyadrastya érutam 


tuccham tasyánityanivrttitah, tuochánirvacaniyà ca vastavi cetyasdu 
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tridhå Jneyà maya tribhir vodhai Srauta yauktike laukikaih—Pancadasi 
6. 129-130). So says Sarvajnatma Muni in his Samksepa Sariraka. For 
those who are too much given to the world it is nothing but a transfor- 
mation of Brahman (the world is as real as Brahman itself), those who are 
averse to worldly interests, the world is an apparent manifestation—a 
vivarta of Brahman. Again those who are steadied by Sravana Manana 
and Nididhyasana do not think Brahman either as Parinama or as Vivarta 
but come to bé one with the Reality (cf. Krpandhih Parinamamudikgate 
Keapita~Kalmasadhistu Vivartatim Stbirmatih Purusah Punarikeate 
"Vyüpagàte dvitayam Pararamam Padam-Samksepa S&riraka—2. 89). To 
explicate this it may be said that objects have no particular definite character 
' which may save them from being mayic.. We find à much valuable cheque 
issued by the particular government reduces itself to a mere piece of paper 
only thé next moment when that particular government is overthrown ' 
from the’ country and is replaced by another set-up of government. . Even 
when the cheque is valid and useful, the ignorant sweeper may sweep it 
‘away as all rubbish. This is possible only because the object is mayio and 
has no nature of its own. The nature and worth of the object do: not com- 
pel everybody’s attention, If it were ótherwise, the sweeper could not have 
been ignorant of the use and validity of the cheque. Objects (which aré 
all names and forms with us) have no intrinsic reality enough to generate 
some uniform feeling at all times. A thing is known from the effects it 
produces. But if a thing produces this effect now and that effect then 
or produces this effect to this person and that effect to that person then 
the object in question cannot be determinate and nirvücya; but it must 
be anirvacya and mayic. In denying the views of the Philosopher of the 
Samkhya School, the Advaitin thinks that nothing can be exclusive re- 
pository of pleasure, pain and delusion. The. cold water pleases during. 
the summer, but the same cold water pains in winter and this is revealed 
by our normal perceptual process. If objects be really the seat of pleasures 
pain and delusion, we must experience pleasure, pain and delusion corres- 
. ponding to the cognition of an object at one and the same time. “But this 
is not the case. The object which pleases us does not delude or pain us 
at one and the same time. It may be said that adrsta is the cause here— 
it is adrsta which manifests one, either pleasure or pain or delusion and 
prevents the rest from appearing in the scene. But here the note of dissent 
is submitted by the Advaitin. According to him the inherent capcaity 
of an object cannot be regulated and determined by adrsta. Through 
the sheer influence of adrsta the mass of stone can not be soft. Ramananda 
Saraswati points out that pleasure, pain and delusion are all internal feelings 
and they cannot belong to external objects (Tatha hi na tavat Samkhya- 
numànam Sidhu Sukhadinim antaratva nubhavena pakse hetvasiddheh— 
Vivaranopanyasa p. 117). On the Advaitic view things and objects uni- 
versally known to us havs for their causes -beginningless impressions of 
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“nescience which are also universal. These impressions being beginningless, 
‘definite and fixed are not sublated during our normal transactions 


with the world; But this is no ground for the Reality of objects. Objects 
are not realities since they change and something unreal can only change 
because the Absolute Reality is unchanging. Objects again are not un- 
realities like sky-flower. Objects are anirvacya because they are different from 
reality and unreality both, So it is said by Anandabodha: as the man is 
called blind only when he is deprived of his two eyes and not when one of 
his eyes is lost, objects are anirvácya because they are denied both reality 
and unreality. If it be asked why the one-eyed is not called blind, Ananda- 
bodha appeals to laukika prayoga’—ordinary usage for Proof. There 
are so many things found to originate in water; but by niraja (born to 


. water) we mean only rose (cf. Yatha ubhayā ksivirahepyandha laksana 


na Kanasyapi andhata—pitah tatha ihapi ubhaya Prakiravailaksanyepi 
anirvacya lakeana  mnaikaikasyánirvücyatà prasanga ityabhidhiyeta 
arua lokaprayogameva ^ Pramànikurute-Nyayamakaranda Chow- 
khambà, 111.112). Dr. Das Gupta! thinks that the world-appearance 
can neither be real and existent nor unreal and non-existent and there 
is no inconsistency or contradiction in it, the world-appearance is a different 
category from both existence and its denial, the non-existence; if an animal 
is a horse, it cannot be a cow, if it is a cow it cannot be a horse, but if it 
is an elephant it need not be either a cow or a horse." Objects are a cate- 


‘gory by themselves—different from both reality and unreality. 


In his Advaita Cintamani Rangoji Bhatta is very critical about the 


' position of objects. According to him at the very outset it has to be deter- 


mined where the real pot resides. If it resides where it is perceived (Yatra 
Pratiyate) then also in the absence of the pot we should perceive it over 
there. If the pot resides where the pot is rightly cognised (Pramiyate) 
then the question will be where is the ‘right’ cognised? It is quite likely 
to be replied the right cognition is there where there is no contradiction. 


‘But the diff culty i is that we cannot determine the absence of contradiction 


in another point of time, so the right cognition cannot be “Yatra, sarvasya 


‘vadhonasti sa pramà". If the right cognition be any cognition and not 


any particular one, then the possibilities of error and illusion will not be 
excluded from the sphere of right cognition. In this way Rangoji Bhatta 
proves that the location of objects can neither be determined nor ascertained. 
So objects like pot can only be anirvacya, since their position is anirvacya. 

Objects of the world are inert, material and obscure. They are as 
they are revealed by consciousness. In a sense consciousness reveals and 
gives .a meaning to objects. Dr. Das Gupta points out, “It is this 
dependence on pure consciousness or pure being that constitutes the per- 
ceivability, the materiality and the limitedness of the world-appearance.." 


1 Dr. S. N. Dasgupta-—~Philosophical Essays p. 343. 
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Perception is at the root: of all our knowledge of the world of obissin: And 


from the definition of perception [an object is said to be cognised by per- 
ception when it is capable of (being perceived) and is devoid of any existence 
. apart from that of Consciousness associated with the subject, which (con- 
' sciousness) has for its limiting adjunct a mental state in the form of that 
object"? enunciated by  Dharmaràája Adhavarindra? .it is quite clear 
that objects without being limited by mental states which are figuratively 
spoken of as our knowledge (antahkarana Vrttau_ Jfianat-vopacarat) 
cannot be perceived at all and be objects for us. The same thing applies 
` to any other object got at- through perceptual process of knowledge. As 
there is a sense in saying that objects exist externally, so there is a sense 
in saying that knowing itself (ordinary knowing. which is simply Jf anabhisa) 
cannot exist apart from objects known. If. justice-is to be administered, 
both knowing and the known are to be critically. looked into. . If we are not 
dogmatically i in exclusive favour of objects known then there is also a sense 
in saying that objects cannot exist apart from all knowledge. If and when 
. we strip ourselves of all volitional demands the world loses all impact on 
us and has no meaning for us. The world becomes a nullity. . Apart from 
the subject and knowledge of the subject, there can be no object and the 
world. Professor Joachim* also thinks: in the same way—truth may be 
independent of the process and the time of our knowing but truth can live 
and have its being in the judgments of finite minds only. . Objective truths 
are not in themselves; in that case it would not have been under the neces- 
sity of being related to knowledge of the finite subject. So objects are 
only for knowledge and for us. Objects are relative and dependent (In 


fact objects and empirical knowing of objects are inter- -dependent and they - 


cannot be real but anirvacya according to Advaitism because the In- 
dependent alone is real). If it be urged that knowledge as ideas of objects 
and objects themselves are independent of. each other in the sense that any 
change in the one will not have a corresponding change in the other then 
the question is sure to be raised what is the real tie ‘or real fashion of co- 
operation, obtaining between an idea of object and the object itself. The 
fashion of co-operation should not be denied since an idea is only an idea 
of an object and an object is the objective realization of the idea. The 
tie itself cannot be an independent fact. Such independence of the tie 
has every possibility of being a bar to the close intimacy of the idea and 
the object. For the realist objects have nothing intrinsic in common with 
ideas. Now the question arises, if the tie and the commonness of. bearings 
of the idea and the object be thus denied, what sense there is in saying that 


this is the idea of that object and this object eon to that idea. _ So - 


2 Advaita Cintamani (Benaras) p. 49. 
3 Vedanta Paribhasa .Madhavananda edn.), pp. 31-32. 
4 Vide Jeachim, H. H.—Nature of Truth, Chap, II. 
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in view of this it should not be said by the realist that absence of the tie 
and commonness of bearings go to constitute the real independence of the 
idea. and the object. Professor Royce is also of the same opinion. “But 
in the supposed, and distinctly not empirical realm to which the.consistent 
realist finds himself driven, the two independent beings of which his, world, 
if reduced to its lowest terms, consists, have no ties and can never get any. 
For a similar reason, they have no common characters, and can never get 
any. The- inevitable result is that the very pre-supposition of the entire 
doctrine is contradicted. by its outcome: For if idea and object have no 
ties and no common characters whatever, they simply cannot be related 
as idea and object. The consequence is that both the realistic definition 


` and the totally independent beings, prove to be contradictory, and vanish ` 


together leaving us, as our results so far, the thesis that, if the other which 
our finite thinking in its disquientude seeks to attain, is to be defined at 
all, it cannot totally be independent of the thought which defines it or 
remains unchanged if the thought. essentially alters or vanishes. The 
ultimate dualism of the realistic view is false and must be abandoned’’.* 
The Advaitin thinks in his own way that nothing can be-known to be in- 
dependent of all knowledge situation. This is paradoxical. But for any 
genuine tie the object cannot be the object of a subjective knowledge. If 


' there were no fusion of the idea and the object in some way we would have 


been possessed of the knowledge and the object like two tables arranged 
side by side with each other and we could not assert positively that this 
is a piece of knowledge pertaining to that object. If knowledge.and object 
were so independent of each other, as is held by the realist, we could easily 
alienate the one from the other and could say that this is a piece of know- 
ledge in which there is no reference to the object and this is the object which 
is alien to all knowledge: But obviously-this is an impossibility. So both 
empirical knowing and the object known are both dependent on each other. 

Furthermore, we find even in the absence of the time and temporal 
things to come, knowledge of the future time and future objects is possible. 
This is enough to show that knowledge is not dependent on objects in ihe 
sense in which objects are dependent on knowledge. Our empirical finite 
knowledge also can have its own objects. If for argument’s sake it be 
said that empirical knowledge is not dependent on objects, then objects 
must be dependent on knowledge, otherwise, two independent entities like 


. knowledge and object could never have combined to constitute any know- 


ledge-situation. Any such knowledge-situation would have been simply 
a fortuitions creation. Jn fact, the case is otherwise. In substantition 
of this we may adduce the evidence we have in Brhadàrnyaka 
Upanisad,® In dream, “there are no chariots, nor animals to be yoked 
to them, nor roads there, but he creates the chariots, animals and roads.” 

^ Josiah Royeo—World and Individual, pp. 142ff. 

$ Brhadarapyake Upanishad (Midhavananda edn.), pp.. 637-38, 
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In his commentary on this Sankar says, “The modifications of the mind 
are à little of this world, t.e., are its impressions; the former detaching 
the latter—in other words, being transformed into the impressions of 
chariots, etc.—arnd being stimulated by individual’s previous work, which: 
is the cause of their pérception appear as the sense objects; this is ex- 
pressed by the words and ‘himself creates" and by the clause, ‘He creates 
the chariots’, etc. Really, there are neither activities of organs nor lights 
such as the Sun that help, nor objects such as the chariots to be illumined 
by them but only thei impressions are visible having no existence ‘apart 
from the palpable modifications of the mind that are stimulated by the indivi- 
dual's past work, which is the cause of the perception of those impressions’’.. 
Now what demands consideration here is if our finite empirical knowledge 
can have its objects in dreams with the help of impressions. of objects al- 
ready stored up, why it will not be possible for the samé to have its objects 
during the wakeful state in the same way.. During both the stages, waking 
and dreaming, there are the same sort of the knower, the known and a 
relation between them. -However, seeing that these can exist in the absence 
of all objects in dreams it is not illegitimate to say that objects cannot 
exist apart from all knowledge. -Also from the failure of the realist to 
account for errors and illusions satisfactorily we can in someway see that 
objects cognised are not altogether different from knowledge and cannot 
exist apart from all knowledge. According to Advaita Vedanta illusory 
objects are only “‘Pratibhisamatrasatiriam”’ and .Yavat' Pratibhiasama- 
vatisthate'". -We cognise the illusory snake as something extendéd in space 
and having duration in time like any other ordinary object. We hold the 
same amount of belief in illusory appearance as we hold in ordinary objects. 
As appearances and presentations both of them stand on a par.. Apart 
from the judgments of our finite minds the illusory objects have no separate 
ontological status of their own: If this bé thé ease with the illusory object, 
it will not be too much in saying that ordinary empirical objects also are 
not independent of the knowledge-situaticn. For the extreme realist, 
the content is the object, and there is no subject whatsoever on this view, 
no appeal ‘to the subject ean be made and the error cannot even be explained 


' as the subjective fallacy. However, according to the. Advaitin on close 


observation we find in cases of error that which we take to be real is can- 
celled as unreal only: the next moment and the reality of the first moment 
is on examination found to be non-existent in its own locus for all time. 
Hence objects like illusory snake cannot lay ‘any claim to an existence 
which is beyond all knowledge. Illusory objects, exist so long as they 
appear in knowledge. Ordinary objects also exist so long as they appear 
in witnessing—Intelligence. So writes Samkar, “Only if there is Intelle. 
gence, objects appear in it. Without Intelligence there is no object (e. f. 
Buddhau  dríyam bhaved buddhau Satyam nàsti viparyyaye. Drasta 
yasmat sada drasta tasmat dvaitam na vidyate—upadega—Siahasri 7/5). 


— 
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As there is the dependence of the presentation of the illusory object oxi us, 
it is in Advaitism concluded that the presentation of empirical objects is 
dependent on the witnessing—Intelligence. According to. Sadánandayati 
(in his Advaita Brahmasiddhi), maya which has no other reality than 
Brahman gets identified with Yévara-Caitanya and is transformed into the 
world. ‘That maya which is identified with Iévara-Caitanya is both mani- 
fest and non-manifest worlds. That again imbued with impressions of 
actions of individuals in different lives is at first transformed into the 
ether having the sound as an attribute, then into air having sound and 
touch, then into fire having sound touch and colour and so on (cf. Sa ca 
maya lévaracaitanya tüdatmyapannamürtà mürta Prapancarupà bhavati. 
Sa Punah Pürvapürvajivakarmarayuktaamskaravati Prathamama 
Sabdabadàü kaéarupena. Parinamate. Tatah Sabdasparsavat váyurüpena, 
tatah Sabdasparsaru-pavattejarupena.......... ). So change in objects 
which are nothing but transformations of.mayi cannot be independent 
of but must be dependent on Isvaracaitanya, the witnessing—Intelligence. 
On this point Professor Hiriyanna’ writes very clearly, “for by hypothesis 
whatever is, is known to Iévara and no part of it lasts longer 
than the time during -which it is experienced. In this sense Iévara may 
be described as an eternal dreamer.. What is meant by Isvara’s world as 
pratibhasika is that its unity with Himself being always realized, all variety 
as such is known to him to be a mere abstraction". In Advaita Vedanta it 
has been clearly pointed out that the world is only known- by the Cosmic- 
Subject or.the witnessing- Intelligence. It is the seer of sight and in its case 
the seer of sight is identical with the sight. So “it always visualizes the latter 
and there is never a time when sight is not visualized by the seer. So the 
vision of the seer must be eternal. If it were transitory, then sight, which is 
the object, visualized may sometimes not be seen, as a Jar, for instance, may 
not always be perceived by the transitory vision. But the seer of sight never 
ceases to visualize sight like that’’.* These temporal things and objects must 
be dependent on this unwinking cosmic Intelligence otherwise, the world 
would have been dark and obscure (Jagadindhyam Prasajyeta) But a difi- 
culty may relevantly arise at this point, if the dependent world be only igno- 
rance or a product of ignorance as it has been actually said in Advaita Vedānta 
how can it be known by the witnessing-Intelligence. On this point, reference 
may be made to Dr. Satkari Mcokherjee with profit. “It may be urged that 
this ignorance too cannot be perceived as ignorance is diametrically opposed 
to knowledge and knowledge of ignorance will be opened to the same difficulty 
as the knowledge of the negation of knowledge. But the Advaitist maintains 
that the difficulty does not arise in the case of positive ignorance and there is 
no contradiction between ignorance and transendent experience of the same. 
Ignorance about a thing is opposed by knowledge of the self-same object and 


? Prof. Hiriyanna—Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 367. 
* Brhadaranyaka Upanishad (Madhavananda) p. 158. 
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so there can be no Synchronism between them. But the existence of ignorance 
is proved by our direct experience of it and this experience is not empirical but: 
‘transcendental. If there were opposition between ignorance and transcendent 
experience (Saksi-Jiana) the existence of ignorance could never be known. ' 
Certainly, it is absurd to argue that the proof. of ignorance should be anta- 
gonistic to its existence a position which leads to the denial of an obvious fact. 
` We have therfore no alternative but to formulate the theory that there is no 
-opposition between ignorance and a prior knowledge of ignorance and the 
opposition subists only between determinate knowledge and ignorance when 
they refer to the same object. The attestation of ignorance is effected by the 
transcendent consciousness, which is an eternal fact and is not generated by 
any accredited instrument of knowledge. This transcendent consciousness 
is logical or Super-logical in character and is the Prius of logical knowledge. 
Ignorance or false knowledge is sublated by a logical knowledge and not by 
transcendent consciousness which rather attests or reveals all knowledge- 
situations irrespective of their logical knowledge" * on the strength of this < 
citation we may be allowed to say that the world in spite of its having the 
character of ignorance and dependence can be known to and dependent on 
transcendent consciousness. There is no incongruity in it. f 
Now we are to see what this dependence of objects on transcendent cons- 
ciousness or Jneyatva of the world does mean. In Advaita vedanta objects are 
.only objects of knowledge—dréya. The knowability ef objects can be explained 
in much the way as follows. Pure consciousness by -the very nature of its 
purity, permanence and unchangeability cannot itself be modified in the form 
of the object. So the mind on the side of the subject assumes the form of the — ^4 
object or rather it is “infected with the character of the object by way of the 
relation of Swarupa Sambandha". But the mental modification in the form 
of the object depends on pure consciousness for being lighted up and revealed. 
Knowability of an object may mean. that the mind through 4 journey to the 
. object first destroys the ignorance—concerning the object and then some sort 
ofnon-difference of the self-consciousness with the object is brought about. 
Without this intimate fusion of the subject—self with the object we cannot 
claim that we know an object. An object is not known by itself bit it alway 
depends upon some piece of knowledge other than the object itself. Objects 
are dark and inert and they can never be self-revéaling. Finally to know 
a thing is to know it in its substantive and adjectival aspects. This is to know 
an object is to knew it as related and as the substantive or as the adjective, 
To know through relations is to know dependent object and existence.) — 
So Jüanaghana on ground of the dependence and non-self-Iuminous character 
of the world calls it mithya (Vividagocarapanna gaganadi prapanco mithya 


—À 


8 Dr. & Mukhorjee—Concept af Ajfiana in Vedanta Philosophy —Indian Culture, 
Vol. LL p. 104. 
9 Vide Dr. A. K. Raychaudhuri—Self and Panic in Advaita Vedanta, pp. 
177-196 and Advaita siddhi, 
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bhavitumarhati, acetanatvat, yadacetanam tan mithya dfstam yathà sphati- 
kalouhityam tathà cayam Prapancah-Tattva éuddhi Madras, p. 100). 
Objects since they depend upon some thing other than themselves for their 
being and manifestation cannot be said to have genuine existence and reality; 


- the Absolute Reality. Prof. Mäālkāni ° explains,. “Dependent existence 


is no real existence at all. Only the illusory is said to have a dependent 
existence: ‘The real can depend on nothing beside itself. If a real depends 
upon another real, what does the latter depend on? We shall have either 
mutual dependence or circular dependence or an infinite regress”. All rela- 
tions through which we seem to know the world are not in themselves but 
they are only for us. Relations constituent of the name and form which are 
the world itself to us being relative and dependent, the world also comes to 
be dependent, illusory and anirvaeya. (e. f. “The conclusion to which I 
am brought is that a relational way of thought—anyone that moves by the 
machinery of terms and relations must give appearance, and not truth” 


F.H. Bradley—Appearance and Reality, p. 28). 


There is a tendency prevailing in early Advaitism to consider wakeful 
state and dreaming state as equally anirvàcya. Gaudapáda in his Mandukya 
Karika and Prakasananda in his Vedanta Siddhinta muktavali find no 
fundamental difference between the wakeful state and dream state. In 
both states there is the cognition as well as the cognisable and as such the 
dreamstate is false (cf. also Rangoji Bhatta in his Advaita Cintimani (pp- 
23-24) resorts to the following Atharvana Sruti to prove the unreality ‘of the 
dream-creation, “Swapne Sajivah Sukhaduhkhabhokta Svamayaya Kalpita 
Visvaloke). So it is not illegitimate to suppose that during the waking stage 
also there is no object correspondent to the cognisable and thus the waking 
stage is false. In his Advaita Brahma Siddhi Sadānanda Yati quotes from 


` Vartikkara prove that both the stages-waking and dreaming are unreal. 


Objects of the dream are unreal in the wakeful state and objects of the wakeful 
‘state are unreal in dream (Grhe Sayina ye drstáste tu swapne vanam gatah 
Jagraddrstam mrsa swapne swapnastham Jagare mrsa—A.B. Siddhi, C.U., 
p.145) According to the rules of logic the subject of the judgment must 
not be infected with doubt (without some thing certain nothing can efen be 
probable) But as a matter of fact, in our practical waking life, in hallucina- 
tion and in illusion, the subject in the judgment is beset with mistakes, doubt; 
and confusion. Hence the Judgmental forms of waking and dream states 
stand on the same basis and the same charges of falsity can be levelled against 
them. The objection may arise, if objects have only perceptional existence 
and dream state and the wakeful state stand on a par, why in our waking 
life we are not aggrieved for our residential belongings when we leave them 
behind or live in some alien land. Prakāśšnanda points out until 
and unless any testimony running counter to the belief 


in things left behind. at home occurs we continue to hold our 


10 Malkani GR, Philosophical Quarterly 
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belief as usual. Again, in dream which has a mere perceptional existence, 
we do not lament the son who remains absent. It maynow be asked dream- 
ing and waking stages have nothing in common with each other since dream 
is sublated by the wakeful state but the wakeful state is not sublated by 
anything else. But this objection does not hold good. Wakeful state is 
also, according to Sruti, sublated by the intuition of Reality. Again, 
so long as we are in the dream stage dream as dream is not cancelled similarly 
so long as we are in the wakeful state, waking as waking is not sublated. If 
our objects have a perceptional (Pratitika) existence merely how it is contend- 
ed, we can have common and public objects. It is said by the Advaitist in 
reply, ten friends can equally claim to see the same snake on the rope and tke 
illusory snake is no less common and public than the ordinary snake. In 

this way common experience of objects can also be easily explained. ‘In 

reply to the further question that in case the existence of things be admitted 
only in so far as they are perceived tbere'can be no recognition of thirps (as, 
indentical with those cognised previously) as, for example, of the world of 
waking experience as identical with that cognised' before one went to sleep, 

it is said that all such recognition. is due to error, aŭd is similar to the illurory 

perception of a rope as a snake by a number. of persons at the some time. 

When a man passes from waking consciousness into the state .of dreamless 

sleep from which he again awakes, his present consciousness relates tc a 

different series of objects; and as for hisrecognition it is simiply due to 

error"! Perception, inference and so on proving the independent existence of 

objects are also of a dubious character. Perception inference etc. cannot be 

self proved because in that case all-doubts regarding the objects of the world 

would have been dispelled for ever. Again, perception, inference etc. should 

not admit of being proved through some other evidence.’ Regressus 

ad infinitum willbe the inevitable lot then and the position of perception, 

inference etc. will be assailed with doubts and errors. 

According to Madhusudan Saraswati, ‘it can be proved that in the case of 
the apprehension of the éxternal objects like a pot etc. which. (apprehension) 
assumes the form "There is a pot’ etc. that aspect of it which refers to only 
‘being (natura nuturans) is valid because it is unknown (while the other aspect 
of the apprehension which pertains to the pot itself, natura naturata is in- 
valid because it isnot unknown’’.’” So according to Madhusudan Saraswati 
our perceptual process is a mixture of truth and untruth—truth in respect of 
that which is unknown —which is not dřśya and untruth in respect of that 
which is known and dréya. According to Sarvajfiatma Muni, however, 
“the pratyaksa of the empirical world is no Pramana at all because the defini- 
tion of Pramàna is a true means of revealing some thing unknown (Ajfata 
bodhakam hi Pramànam)". Be that as it may, whether we take an extreme 
view of perception like-Sarvajüátma muni or take a view of preception like 


1 Jwalaprasad—indian Epistemology, pp. 339-3 
2 Vide Piddhantebinit (Eng. Transl. ru M. Modi i an, 1929), pp. 56-58. 
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` Madhusudan Soraswadt, the main odii remains the same. Our perceptual 


process is not at all trustworthy. Prof. Makani is of opinion that perception 
has-no metaphysical significance. “The term normal perception has no meta- 
physical significance. All perception can be shown to be equally normal or 
equally abnormal, co long as it gives rise, with equal subjective authority, te 
2 belief in objective reality" (Malkani Das and Murti-Ajnan : A Symposium 
p. 31). Reality of the world does not at all follow from its being perceived. 
Ouf perception of the world is either a mixture of truth and untruth or is 
wholly false. But on either alternative our perception of the world can only 
be anirvücya and not at all verdical.- In correspondence to the anirvicya 
‘perception the world of objects can only be anirvacya. 

In his Mandukya Karika Gaudapada brings out the illusory character 
of the world of objects—including objects of wakeful state. In dream we see 
big objects like mountains and elephants. - But within too short a space like 
that of the body such big objects cannot reside so as to be perceived by us. 
It cannot also be argued-that the dreamer goes away to perceive real objects 
because the dreamer dreams and-wakes up at the same place. The dreamer 
may be dreaming of a place or of a man lying at a distance of some thousand 
miles. Itis not possible for the dreamer to return from so long a distance 
within the fraction of amoment. Besides this friends or relations with whom 
we seem to converse during the dream-state know nothing of the conversation 
we enjoy in dream. Therefore, the dream-state is false. Now the same 
relation of the-knower and the known -obtaining in the dream-state also 
obtains in the wakeful state. If the- dream-state be false (and it is 
false) there is no reason why the wakeful state will not be false. 
Objects of the wakeful state like dream-creations are not in the beginning 
and do not persist in the end. Therefore, to be faithful to logic it 
must be said that these -objects have no genuine existence during the 
intermediary period. As-a matter of fact, there is no basic distinction 
between the dream-state and waking stage. Wakeful state is a 
grand dream of the Supreme Soul like the dream of the individual. 
Both are anirvücya and miyic -in spite of their actuality. Plotinus 
gets nearest to the Advaitie position. ‘‘Mattér, as an object of thought, 
is nothing more than a delusive appearance, which vanishes, as such, 
when the soul is awake. Plotinus would accept this statement; Matter has 
no reality; but the activity’ of the irrational Soul which produces these 
Phaptasm is none the less a fact. In denying reality to matter, we do not - 
affirm that it is absolutely non-existent” [W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of 
Plotinus (1923) Vol. I, p. 139]. Reference may be usefully made to this effect 
to Candrakanta Tarkalankór. He brings out in his long discussions the 
analogous characters of both wakeful state and dream-state. According to 
him as the wall of the wakeful state cannot be passed through, so the wall in 


the dream-state cannot be pierced. We seem to be equally satisfied with our 


13 Vide Chandrakgnta Fellowship Lectures (2nd edn.), Vol.I and Vedünta- 
paribhasa Ist Chap. 
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meals during both the dream-state and the wakeful state. If we are to take 


l 28 complete view of life, we should not be satisfied with any turncated sight, . 
but must weigh the claims of each part to reach any synthetic view. But in 
the case at hand it is impossible for us to get at any synthetic. outlook on’. 


life—since objects of one stage exist simply to be annulled in the other stage. 
For this contradiction from which objects of these stages suffer, the inevitable 


lot of all these objects must be anirvücyatva. During both the states we, 


seem to take the imaginary mental objects to be unreal and perceived objects 


as real. Objects of both the states are objects of knowledge. . If it be urged. 


that objects of the wakeful state are enjoyed by us and therefore real, then on 
very similar ground we will have to consider dream-creations (which are also 
enjoyed) as real. Again the same sort of difference between existent and 
. non-existent objects prevails in both the states. Dream-creations are the 


modifications of individual nescience. . This is why dream-creations are pri- ` 
vate to the individual. But objects of wakeful state are due to the modi- . 
fications of nesience residing in the cosmic Intelligence. Thus we have our:: 
common objects. Objects of the waking life may also be likened to magical > 


creations. Magical creations in spite of their being illusory are common to 
all of us. So there is no inconsistency in thinking that like dream-creations 
our ordinary objects are also anirvacya. As à matter of fact, the tenor of the 
whole Advaitic-literature is to prove that the difference between wakefu 
state and dream-state is imaginary and unreal. The only difference is that 
tula avidya or the avidyà which is the upadhi of the individual consciousness 
(Jiva-Caitanya) is the material cause of the illusory snake whereas mula 


avidyà which is the upadhi of the Isvara-Caitanya is the material cause of the 


ordinary snake. . 


Sankar, however, distinguishes between the ee of the waking stage ... 
and the object of the dream-state, Objects of the wakeful state such as a . 


table was called the table yesterday, is called the table to-day and will be 
called the table to-morrow But cbjects of dream donot and cannot enjoy 
this advantage. Spatio-temporal relations of the objects of the wakeful 
state are far more distinct. Some distinction can also be made between 


wakeful state and dream-state on grounds of normal everyday experience. ' 
But the fundamental thesis remains the same. Both suffer changes and are ` 


contradicted. As the Pratibhasika is cancelled on the rise of the knowledge 
of Vyavaharika objects, so the knowledge of Vyavahirika objects is simply 
overthrown by knowledge of the Parmarthika (ultimate reality). but the 
ultimate is neither overthrown or cancelled by anythiug else. So the Abso- 


lute Reality is Parmarthika Pratibhüsika and Vyavahàrika are simply mithya ` 


and anirvacya. Therefore, objects in either state are anirvacya, because only 
an anirvacya object can suffer changes and neither real like Brahaman nor 
unreal like Sky-flower can change—It is only anirvacya that can suffer 


changes. 


With this T in Advaitism for developing a erica estimate we . 
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may, however, turn here to western philosophy, Berkeley attempts a recon- 
ciliation with common sense.* According to the judgments of common sense 
external things are as they are.. But Berkeley goes to the extreme of saying 
that external things are as they are but they are only phenomenal mind- 
dependent realities. They are presented by minds and construed by minds. 
Nothing can lay claim to an independent abstract existence apart from being 
perceived, we are exclusively confined to seen and phenomenal objects, The 
invention of anything unseen and unphenomenal is quite unjustified: We 
‘can by no means pass beyond our sense-ideas and sense-experience. Prof. 
Morris ™ explains : Berkeley argues that since we know and can know no- 
thing of its existence, in that there can be no idea of it, we-must conclude that 
it does not exist. . At times he urges, in addition that. the conception of it is 
self-contradictory ; but his chief effort is directed to showing, that there is ir 
fact nothing in experience to justify belief in its existence. This he does by 
arguing that throughout our whole experience of the physical world, we never - 
apprehend anything but sensible qualities. All we know of things or can 
know of them is what we perceive of sense; if there were more in things than, 
we could not know it". (Kant also in his early days used to think in the same 
way “we have nothing to do-with other objects than those which belong to 
possible experience ; because objects which cannot be given us in any experi- 
ence do not exist for ùs” (vide Kant's Prolegomena, 1926, pp. 94-104), In 
his Dialogues Berkeley says, “The question between me and the niatetialist 
is not whether things have a real existence outside of the minds of this or that . 
person, but whether they have an absolute existence distinct from: béing 
perceived by God and exterier to all minds." On the Berkeleyan view the 
material world at large lives in the idea of God. Professor Faleckenberg'® 
points out that according to Berkeley the materialistic hypothesis is first 
unnecessary and second false. It is unnecessary for the facts which it is 
to explain can be explained as well or even better without it. Secondly, 
it is a contradiction to suppose that an object can exist unperceived and that 
a sensation or idea of anything not being a sensation or idea itself. How- 
ever, if we closely analyse Berkeley’s views we find that he mainly means 
to suggest that there can be no object to the exclusion of the subject. eIn 
this connexion we may notice the verisimilitude of views of Samkar with 
Berkeley. For Samkar matter is only that which exists as. an object of 
some subject (Matter is only dréya and jieya). Materiality is only drgyatva. 
Like Berkeley Samkar also thinks that it is the Atman-who is the ‘eternal 
Subject” and never an object and dréya. So Matter has only a derivative 
and dependent existence and it is only Atman that has independent exis- 
tence. Samkar in his conimentary on the Mandukya Karika and in 


* Vide Fraser, Berkeley (Blackwood, 1884), pp. 48-68. 


M Morris C. R., Locke, Berkeley and Hume, p. 74. 
15 Prof. Falekenberg, History of Modern Philosophy (Progressive publishers) 
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Vivekaehudámani reaches a close approximation to Berkeleyan views. 
There Samkar is clear in his assertions ; he thinks that matter is absolutely 
‘dependent on mind. Matter is only when there is a mind perceiving ib 
-and not. otherwise. Both Berkeley and Samkar are of the same opinion 
on the point that ideas have also a derivative and dependent. existence 
like.matter. Empirical knowing is not independent but dependent. Spirit 
‘and idea are of a quite different nature (cf. Visayavisayino tamah Prakaéas 
vadviruddha Svabhavayok). Similarity of Samkar and Berkeley is. even 
more pronounced. The. Absolute Reality, accordmg to both of them ds 
only ‘spiritual and not material But in spite of these similarities there 
` is. alot of difference between Berkeley and Sankar. Samkarite view is 
'éven an improvement on. Berkeleyan position on matter. Berkeley is 
never clear on the relation between God and Spirits, Absolute and the 
individual. The Advaitin presses forward and points out that God cannot 
be a reality for Berkeley since God is not perceived by.any other perceiving 
mind and what is not perceived can according to Berkeley, be only unreal 
abstraction.. In the unreal God unreal matter exists—this comes to.be 
the Berkeleyan position to the critical .Advaitic analysis. Berkeley cannot 
‘extricate himself from this difficulty. For the Advaitin, on the other hand, 
‘God -that -creates and perceives matter falls within the realm: of indes; 
-cribable appearance. The main points of difference between the Advaitin 
‘and. Berkeley is that there is one material cause, the Absolute or Brahman 
.‘as-the ground for the Advaitin but there is nothing like this in Berkeley. 
For the Advaitin all diyas (knowables) are false but for Berkeley they 
‘are not false but real. Thus the subjective idealism of Berkeley may be 
distinguished. from Samkarite idealism which is objective in some respects. 
Berkeley never designates the world as miyie and anirvacya though he 


Pa 


‘should do. It may be held, however, by the -opponent that matter is at 


least describable in terms of psychological realities (as is actually upheld 
?by- Vasubandhu). In reply to this the Advaitin says,-in our life and ex- 


‘perience we conceive matter not as psychological but as ontological reality. ` 


Jt-is an accredited law of logic “when some thing is conceived as some other. 
thing than itself (atadvati tat prakarakam Jüanam) the conception is erro- 
neous:” Thus our conception of matter as psychological reality .is bound 
to be erroneous and false. The false is according to Advaitism simply 
indescribable appearance. Moreover, Berkeley leaves us in the dark how 
ideas are collected, combined and concretised into material objects. 
The Advaitin offers the solution. According to him it is ignorance that 
"brings about matter and material bodies. The world which.comes out of 
ignorance is thus indeterminate and indescribable in appearance like the; 
illusory snake. The illusory world-appearance so long as it appears 
rests on Brahma-Caitanya without forming any part of it. In the 
Parmarthika stage there is only Brahman and no world to appear. 
^ This view of the Advaitin has saved him from the epistemological 


x 
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monism of .yogacara Buddhist. The Advaitin always means to suggest 
that world of objects has no existence apart from the Brabma-Caitanya. 
But the Advaitin will never say that. Brahma-Caitanya is equal to objects. 
Objects carinot exist apart from being perceived. But to suggest. that 
Object is equal to Pure Consciousness and the latter is equal to objects is 
entirely beside the point of the Advaitin. On the Advaitic view object 
is not the pure cognition itself; though objects cannot exist apart from 
being cognised. The Advaitin’s main concern is to demonstrate that there 
is, no doubt, object-appearance but this object-appearance does ‘not stand 
to scrutiny of reason and is found to be assailed with self-contradigtion 
and discrepancy. However, the Advaitin sets himself to refute yogacara 
idealism in right earnest in order to arrive at his own conclusion (The re- 
futation is necessary because if Brahma-Caitanya be equal to or one and 
convertible with the world-appearance, we will have to admit the relative 
world-appearances equal to. or indistinguishable from Brahman. As .the 
relative cannot be equal to the Absolute, so the relative world-appearance 
cannot .be equal to Brahman; The Absolute Brahman cannot be infected 
with imperfections and impurities of the Relative. World of objects. is 
sometimes designated as identical with Brahman only because difference 
is unreal and there is no suitable expression to indicate the relation bétween 
Brahman and the werld). ; 

According to Yogicara idealism, objects ate only Parikalpita SPI 
Cognition is the object. Objeet and the Cognition of tbe object get revealed 
together. So they need not be different. The Advaitin -points out the 
determination of objects in the form of cognition is not tenable. Vimuktat- 
man exposes the absurdity of such assumption. Cognition being eternal 
and self-revealing is eternally manifest. But objects are like. lightning 
flashes. So there is no question of their being manifest together. It is 
true that objects are dependent on the cognition for manifestation. -But 
cognition is not dependent on objects for manifestation. It can be mani- 
fest even when there is no object. So it cannot be maintained that they 
are together manifest nor that cognition is the object itself. (of. Drgelr-. 
$yayoh sahaiva bhinam na Prthag ityarthah iti cet, tarina,.dréo nityatvat - 
Svayamprabhatvat ca Sadabhanopapatteh, dréyasya Vidyudadeva tat- 
hitvat na Sahabhünam Yadyapi drsaving na dréyam bhiti, tathapi drsyam 
vinà drg bhatiti na Sahaiva bhānam tayaoh—Istasiddhi, 1933; Baroda— 
p. 14). The Advaitin poses a straight question to the yogicara Idealist 
if in any sense there are no objects, why there is the multiplicity of desires 
for absolutely non-existent objects _(Vinarthopalavdhya ° vasaninupatteh). 
If there be desires for absolutely non-existent objects, why we are not moved 
by desires for sky-flower, barren-mother, rabbit’s horn or a square-circle, 
Desire for things is a tacit assumption of things external. As a matter 
of fact, if there were nothing external, the well-founded distinction between 
externality and internality would have disappeared (Vahyarupyabhave 
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tadäkāra—Jñānabhävāt, Istasiddhi, p. 128). “The Yogacara holds that 
‘the variety of perceptions can be explained by the variety of subconscious 
impressions (vàsani) which exist in the álaya vijüüna or the series .of self- 
cognitions. But Sadinanda Yati points out that a series of momentary self- 

cognitions (alayavijü&na) eannot.be the substratum of subconscious im- 

pressions. If momentary self-cognitions be the abode of subconscious 

impressions, there can be no recollection of objects perceived at some other 
time, since there is no permanent self. Moreover, subconscious impressions 

are either permanent or momentary. They cannot be permanent since it 

is against the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness. Nor can. they be 
momentary since it makes memory impossible. Memory requires retention 

of subconscious impressions of past-experience and their resuscitation in 
future. So they must continue to exist for sometime. But they cannot 

exist in àlayavijü&na or the series of momentary self-cognitions. They 
can exist only in the permanent self which is not admitted by Yogacira.’’?® 

By the momentary ‘self-revealing character of knowledge, as is held’ 

by the Yog&eara idealists, all possibilities of error and confusion are at 
once ruled out. Hence these idealists cannot reasonably account for 

mistakes even though they cannot deny that they are sometimes under 

mistakes and confusions. -How-and why the Single Principle of Conscious- 
néss divides itself into the subject and object is also.a perplexing question to 

these idealists. It remains always an open question if there is any other 

standing consciousness to witness the bifurcation of the basal conscious- 
ness into the subject and the object. If any such witnessing consciousness 
be once admitted, infinite regress will surely overtake us. "The. denial of 

the witnessing- consciousness is the same as the assertion that.we do not 
‘know that knowledge splits itself up into the subject and the object. This — 
is sure to-shake Yogicara idealism to its foundations. Yogacara Idealists 

may urge that objects have no definite bearing or status of their own since 

they are found to answer to different notions and as such they must be 

pieces of our knowledge. A young lady appears exciting to an amorous 

-pesson, palatable food tc a carnivorous animal." To a sage she may appear 
otherwise. To this the- Advaitic reply may be like one made by Jayanta 

Bhatta in Nyaya Manjari. Objects may. have the capacity to produce 

different cognitions (cf. arthasya aneka gaktitvit na avahanti artha sunya- 

tām). For the Advaitin objects are mäyic by nature and as such they may 
correspond to different cognitions. So it is possible for the young woman 

to satisfy the object of the three, a saintly person, an amorous person and. 

a carnivorous animal in three different ways. According.to the Yogacara 
Idealist, Cognition is the object inasmuch as we cannot ascertain any 

definite relation between the object and the cognition. The Advaitin 

points out that so far as the validity of the empirical world goes, object -is 


1$ Dr. J. N. Sinha, Indian Realism, p. 260. 
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perceived and cognition is the percepient. Object is the end and cognition 


^is the means to the end.. When we have an idea of the object, if we are 


faithful in our assertions, we-do not feel ourselves to be the object. The 
object lies extended before us and thus-desire and ayersion are possible 
with us. As a matter of fact, our perceptual knowledge is a transitive 
Process. When we are aware of the blue flower, then the awareness of 
the blue directly refers to same external object. As cutting does not cut 
itself (c.f. Jaanam tu chedanadivat Kriya) or burning does not burn itself, 
so knowledge does not know itself as an object but always an external 
object. . "So far as finite knowing is concerned, the Advaitin is a realist, 
knowing according to him being knowing, or referring to, an object beyond 
that act of knowing. Just as we do not see our seeing or hear our hearing 
but see or hear ah object other than the act of seeing or hearing, so also 
we do not know our knowing or judge our judging, but know or judge an 
object other than the act of knowing or judging. Hence according to the 
Advaitin, empirical knowing as a particular experience of a finite individual 
referring to an object beyond itself has objectivity and necessity as long 
as it is not overthrown or contradicted by the other experience." If there 
were no object, our awareness of the blue flower would have been aware- 
ness of the blue awareness. If this be allowed, the whole of our aware- 
ness of the red or of the yellow will be precluded. This is a disquieting 
situation. According to the author of Pancadasi!? the same pure simple 
consciousness runs through dream, profound sleep, and wakeful state. In 


` association with different objects in different stages the pure consciousness 


seems to be different. Hence there is identity in respect of pure conscious- 


ness. But if we attend to objects it must be said that they are different 


from or external to cognitions. The awareness of the object and the object 
itself are quite different. Awareness of being killed by a tiger and. actually 
being killed by a tiger can not be one and the same. In refuting Yogacara- 
School of idealism modern realist philosopher like Perry may argue “all 
arguments tending to prove that cognitions can only cognise themselves 


_ and nothing else have their basis in ego-centric predicaments and areecorro- 


borated by facts of agreement in presence and not by agreement in absence..." 
Our familiarity with the world, according to the western thinker, is ` 
not a mere type of belief but amounts to knowledge. Such familiarity is 
not a mere fact having no specific location in time and space but an event 
in space and time (Distinction between event and fact is based on the view 
adopted by Professor A. D. Woozley—Theory of knowledge, p. 28). Beliefs, 
to whatever extent confirmed they may be, may or may not come out true. 
But all pieces of knowledge have one thing in common—they are necessarily 
true. Now immediate cognitive cartitude like ‘I hear (someting)’ or 'T 
perceive (something)’ and the objective references implied therein are not 


Ww Dr. 8. E. Maitra, The Main Problems of Philosophy (Part I), p. 104. 
i8 Pancadasi—1-3-5. 
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mere beliefs but amount to empiric knowledge. Hence IA reférences 
are not mere externalizations of knowledge but are implicative of object® 
external to knowledge. Moreover, knowledge cannot have differentiations: 
within itself on its own account and the direct ‘this—awareness’ in the 
cognition of the object can not be a form of I—Cognition. 

Distinction between veridical and illusory perception is judged to Je 
so only by reference to objects: Otherwise, as pieces of knowledge they 
Stand.on a par. If cognition be the object why we sometimes feel that 


we labour under mistake and illusion remains an insoluble problem. Dis. 
-tinction between perception and memory would have to be explained away. 


.Distinctness and indistinctness of Cognition will remain unexplained. More- 


over, if cognition be the object, why without bringing forth. an idea of the . 


object we do attempt to realise the object? 


Criticisms of Yogacara idealism offered by Vicuspalt Miérá and Vidya- : 


: ranya Muni are typical of any such criticism. Vacaspati Miéra in his 
Bhimat} asks if the unreal external object has for its cause the cognition 
or is simply known by the cognition. Both of these alternatives are in- 
valid. . The absolutely unreal object can not be caused and if it be caused 
it cannot be unreal like the rabbit’s horn. Again some cognition other than 


the one which manifests or creates unreal objects is needed for the cognition `. 


of these objects. But-this is unwarranted and has an inclination to the 
infinite regress. It can not also be held that the nature of the cognition is 
to show forth an unreal object. In that case Cognitive mental states. will 


have to be determined by unreal objects. But this is impossible. If it . 


be said that cognition always appears with an unreal object, then it will 


) e the same as saying that a real man must make friends with a` barren ' 
Į 


woman’s son. But this is absurd. 


Vidyaranya in`his Vivaranaprameya Hangruhs brings severe charges . 


- against the foundational theory of Yogacara idealism. Revelation, the 
quintessence of cognition can not be different.in any single case. Reci- 
procal difference of cognitions. cannot be the property of knowledge. The 
difference cannot be manifested by some other piece of knowledge. 
Difference being different from cognition, there can be no cognition of the 
: correlates of difference. -Without the correlates of difference there can 
be no difference. Correlates being outside all knowledge, difference can not 


be positively asserted to be existent. With this inevitable lot of difference, . 
the: Yogacara idealist can not satisfactorily account for the differentiations — 


in the form of objects within cognition itself. Again, the two pieces of 

knowledge, knowledge of the blue and knowledge of the indigo being both 
` momentary can not be correlated and be different. All cognitions being 
successive no two pieces of knowledge cán become present and thus be 
different. If it is urged that awareness of the blue has in itself the core 
of difference from the awareness of the indi go, then with the awareness 
of the blue there must be awareness of not only indigo but of the entire 


Ur 
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universe as well (because the particular’ awareness of the blue is distirict 
and different from the awareness of the entire world). But this is unjustified 
and is not supported by any evidence. It may be contended, the aware- 
ness of the blue, in respect of Pure revelation bears close resemblance to 
some other cognition and the essential difference is suppressed and un- 
manifested. The Advaitin replies if difference which is according to the 
Vijüanavgdin, the essence of cognition ean remain suppressed and un- 
manifested, why cognition is supposed to be self-revealing at all? To say 
that cognition has no revelation or the revelation of cognition reamins un- 
manifested is the same as the assertion that the world is dark to us and 
we do not know anything. This is only a denial of a fact of reality. The 
whole theory of. resemblance of one momentary cognition to another 
momentary cognition is quite unfounded. Is there any standing immutable 
consciousness to observe that a certain piece of knowledge bears resemblance 
to another piece of knowledge? But due to the fundamental Principle 
of momentariness the Yogacara idealist can not admit any such standing 
consciousness. So by attacks both on the fundamental principle of 
momentariness of the Vijnanavadin and the theory that cognition is the 
object we may be allowed to say that Yogacara idealism is not valid and 
cognition itself is not object. 

Santideva'? though a Buddhist thinker himself criticises the founda- 
tional theory of Yogacara idealism. According to Santideva there is nothing 
like a stream or a collective-unity. It is only an empirical practical way of 
describing as a row or a band of soldiers. Viewed from a distance-the row 
or a band of soldiers seems something having no intervening space within 
it. But in réality each member constituting a row of trees or a band of 
soldiers is distinct and separated by intervening spaces. The stream of 
consciousness of the Vijüanavadin is absolutely non-existent and con- 
cocted. The theory that Cognition is the object follows from the funda- 
mental principle of the Vijaüanavadin. When the fundamental principle 
of the VijAanavadin. fails, the theory that Cognation is the object also fails. 

We must be failing in our duty if we do not refer to Dr. Moore?’ in 
this connection. According to him all that which is or is a const*uent 
of the universe exists, only the fact (the fact that lion exists does not itself 
exist) and general ideas do not exist. And all the constituents of the 
universe are extramental realities. In his “Refutation of Idealism” Dr. Moore 
considers at length whether esse càn be percipi. , If the esse be percipi, the 
relation obtaining between esse and percipi must be one of complete identity 
or of partial identity or of capability of inferring the predicate from the 
presence of the subject. If the complete identity be insisted on, the defi. 
nition esse is percipi will be a tautologous and bad definition. If the identity 


19? Vide Santidéver Bodhicaryavatara (Viswa Bharati edn.), p. 67. 
% Vide G. E. Moore, Some main problems of Philosophy, pp. 800-301.— Vide 
Philosophical studies, chapter on Refutation of Idealism. 
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be in part only, there will remain some other parts in respect of which there 
will obtain no identity. If it be said without perception there is no essence, 
this will be a necessary preposition and the opposite of it will be unthinkable. 


The necessary Proposition. is sélf-evident. But the proposition esse’ 


is percipi’ does not seem to be so self-evident.. 

Modern Logician like Stebbing?! finds ambiguity in idi term dosing 
Knowledge may be of things or of persons and knowledge may be of facts. 
Knowing may be by .acquiaintance or by description. Acquaitance admit- 
ting of no degrees is an unanalysable relation *in which the knower stands 


to something that is directly perceived". In descriptive knowledge there: 


is discrimination betweén the determinate and indeterminate knowledge. 
Our knowledge of an object is more determinate in proportion as it is more 


precise and comprehensive. The more characteristics we know to belong. 


to an object, the more determinate is our knowledge of the object. How- 
ever, onething is clear from our study of Stebbing. Stebbing could. point 


to ambiguity in the term -‘Knowing’—as to whether knowing will be : 


knowing of facts, of things or of persons. But there is no doubt entertained 


as to whether there will be any objective reference in knowledge situation. . 


Objective references in both acquaintance and description are taken for 


granted. At this point, it is also clear that objects are different from 
knowing. We know an object and the object is different from knowing. ` 


On the Advaitic view in the Vyavaharika level there is the object and 

` the object is external to knowledge-situation. Here the Advaitin may 

be in perfect agreement with the Moorean standpoint. But. the Advaitin 

does not stop short with realism but carries on his analysis to the furthest 
limit in the spirit of a metaphysician. = = '- < 


Here the Advaitin in the first place points out that objects are Sad : 


_ objects of knowledge. This means that objects are related and dependent 
existence and thus are no genuine existence. In the second place the 


Advaitin on .a close analysis of the Vyavaharika. level discloses the self- 
contradiction and discrepancies the objects are involved in. What are — 
objects after all? Madhusudan Saraswati thinks they are with three-feld , 


limitgtion—spatial, temporal and even objective (c.p. Tacca de£atah kálatah 
vastutagcetitrividham. Tatra  deáatah ^ Parichhinnatvam atyantabhava 
Pratiyogitvam, kalatahparichhinnatvam dvamsa-Pratiyogitvam. Vastu- 
teh parichhinnatvam ^ anyonyábháva , pratiyogitvam—Advaitasiddhi, 


Nirnaya Sagar Edn. P. 315). Spatial limitation is correlated to absolute l 


negation, A thing under spatial limitation is existent only at some point of 
space but not everywhere, Limitedness by objects means that a thing is a 
this or that thing only and is not everything. Ether is, in grutis said to 
have a beginning and so has an end. Hence dhvama pratiyogitva in tem- 


poral limitation is not meaningless. Thus we find everything limited.and ` 


23 yide L. S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 21-24. 
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determined and thus negated. What is this limitedness? Is it the limit 
of the limited or of the unlimited. The first alternative does not explain | 
anything. - The second alternative is impossible. Unlimitedness which. 
` js the essential character of the unlimited can not be forfeited and the un- 
limited: can not be limited. Fire cannot have fireness forfeited. Thus 
the very concept of limit is unintelligible and anirvacya. Difference is 
unintelligible and indescribable appearance. Therefore, objects of which 
limit and difference are extra-ordinary characteristics must also be self- 
contradictory indescribable appearances. According to Professor Malkani* 
a neo-advaitic thinker any assumption of matter is unwarranted. Now-a- 
days sense-data philosophers confine all our knowledge to ‘sénse-data. — 
According to them we pass on to matter existing independently from sense- 
data. Professor Malkani asks the question if the qualities of matter and 
those of sense-data are equal to and convertible with each other. But this 
“is impossible. In this case matter and sense-data will be one and quite 
indistinguishable. But human intellect cannot conceive of it. We see, 
feel and touch material bodies possessed of the visual and tacticle properties. 
We can never say that we see and touch sense-data merely. Again, if 
the sense-data possess characteristics~other than those possessed by matter, 
we cannot pass on to matter from sense-data merely through inference. For 
example, a table has characteristics other than those possessed by human 
beings. From a table we can infer nothing about the intellect of a human 
being. Moreover, matter is supposed to have self-subsistence but sense- 
¢ data can not bé said to have any subsistence in the very same sense. Thus 
to a logical analysis, the belief in matter stands unjustified. The world 
.. 0f matter and objects is logically unjustified and self-contradictory. But 
‘we have to understand that the world is not there and cannot be there 
. and still we seem to see it. It is on this account that we call it indescribable 
(Anirvacaniya). That which cannot possibly be and is still seen is called 
anirvacaniya.?? So the anirvacaniya world of matter and objects must 
be the creature of ignorance—it is only ignorance that can bring about 
_anirvacaniya appearances. So objects which are nothing but forms" of 
ignorance cannot exist apart from knowledge. Cosmic Ignorance can exist 
only as obscuration of Brahma-Caitanya, Cosmic Ignorance or Anirvacya 
Jagat cannot rest but in Brahma-Caitanya. Thus it is again and again 
said in Advaita Vedanta that objects are dependent on knowledge and do 
not exist independently of knowledge-situation. But Pure Cognition is 
not object and object does not exist apart from the Cognition. Thus the 
net result comes out that due to the dependent existence objects are no 
real existence at all and they are anirvacya. But due to the self-contradictory 
character of objects they are products of ignorance and thus indiscribable. 
(Indeterminacy of objects also follows from the Heisenberg Principle of 


~ 


* Prof. Malkani, Ajnana (a Symposium). 
22 Dr. R. Das, Ajnana, (a Symposium), p. 93. 
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Indeterminancy. Professor Patrick?* ‘writes in this connection: "The 
existence of matter except for a.Pragmatist is a pure hypothesis and the 
mechanical principles which have come down-to us from Newton do not 
apply in the *injoneeivably small’, -as we have learned that-they do not 
apply to the inconceivably, great’ either to the-Cosmic Universe as a whole 
or to the infinitesimal - world. studied in- microphysics”). * However, - -on 
the Advaitic view, Cognition isnot the object ; but the object cannot exist 
apart from Cognition.. Though the Cosmic ignorance: (which is the: Cosmos 
itself) is not related to Brahma-Caitanya by internal or external relations 
(neither by Samyoga nor. by Samavàya) itis dependent and is lighted: up 
by and object of knowledge to Iévara: Saksim—the Cosmic subject. Any 
way. we find the same result—the anirvacyatva. of the- Oana 
on the ground of its dependence. . e ESTILOS 2 
-23 Prof, G. T. W. Patrick—Introduction to Philosophy, p. 198. 


: * Indeterminacy of objects is, :acpording, to, Advaita. _ Vedanta, due to the 
depenitioud character. of Ronee. PA - 
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-CONVOCATION ADDRESS: 
BIDHUBHUSAN MALIK, M.A., LL.B. 
BARRISTER-AT “LAW, VICE-CHANCELLOR 


I am. sorry that dus to dieci aoo well 
known to you, we have been compelled to economise 
and eut down expenses on, ọur annual Convocation 
and disappoint our graduates and had to, arrange 
that the heads of their institutions should distribute 
their degrees and diplomas. I was, however, glad 
to find that in this economy drive we had the fullest 
support of all concerned. . 


Death takes a avy toll every year and we 
have to-mourn the loss of..several of our. valued 
colleagues. I must. first refer to the sad demise 
of our veteran leader, the late Dr. B. C. Roy.:; His, - 
death is an irreparable loss.not only to. West Bengal 
but to the whole. country. .He. was.a very. dis. 
tinguished, alumnus... of... this University. .. The. 
well-being, progress and reputation of the University. 
were always nearest. to his heart.. His connection 
with the. University had been. very close... He had: 
been a Vice-Chancellor and for years thé seniormost 
member of. the. Senate. , Today. he is no. longer, 
with us but his good wishes,. his. blessings, are with 
us to guide us on the right path. . 

We have also to mourn the losses of : 


1. -Prof. B. C. Guha, Ghose Professor of Applied 
Chemistry ; ; 


2. Prof. S. © Mitra, Professor of Psychology ; = 


,.9. Prof. M. L. Raychaudhuri, Professor of 
Tamis History. and, Culture ;. 


- 4. Dr. Surendranath Sen, at one EN Kamo 
TTOIGIRDE of Medieval and Modern History ; 


SES nz EH. 
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5. Dr. Nikhilranjan Sen, retired Ghose Professor 
of Applied Mathematics ; 


6. Sri Ranadaranjan Chakrabarti, Lecturer, 
University College of Arts ; 


7. Dr. B. B. Chatterjee, Part-time Lecturer in 
the Department of Physiology and Psychology ; and 


_ 8. Principal J. ©. Guha of the Deshbandhu 
Girls’ College. -— 


We had indeed suffered obj the untimely — 
passing away of some of our renowned teachers. 
But -amidst this sorrow we had also moments 
of joy. We offered our . hearty felicitations 
to Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, a very distinguished 
teacher and Emeritus Professor of this University, 
on his election as the President of India. We 
also offered our hearty felicitations to our Chancellor 
on her being conferred the Vigtingtian of * Padma 
Bibhusan’. 

To you the recipients ab prizes, inedals and 
degrees I would like to convey. my  heartiest 
congratulations and good wishes. Opportunities 
before you are unlimited but your responsibilities 
are also great. Our country's future. will ultimately 
lie in your hands and it will be for you to shape 
it as you will If you, young men and women of 
today, are not fired with the enthusiasm of service, 
if you do not have whole-hearted love for your 
country, if you have not the capacity to aim high 
and the strength of character and’ discipline to 
undergo suffering for your people and for your 
country, you can never hope that your motherland 
will ever reach that pinnacle of glory that is her 
due. Delve deeply into her ancient literature, her 
ancient civilisation, lives of her Rishis and ` 
Mahatmas and you will find that no other country 
had so many prophets and so many  messiahs. 
No other country had preached higher idealism 
and greater tolerance. Be worthy of your ancient . 
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tradition so.that the whole world may look up to 
you with respect and. your country may occupy a 
position of eminence in the councils of the world. 


If we have erred in the past, we have erred in 
attaching too much importance to things spiritual 
and neglecting the material This is not exactly - 
in keeping with our ancient tradition. The Chinese 
aggression on our border should bring the lesson 
home to us that we owe it to our. motherland to 
be her sentinels and be prepared to defend her 
against every aggressor. 


This does not mean that we have to forget our 
ancient tradition and the teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi. We have not ceased to be a peace-loving 
nation but the lesson that we have learnt is, that 

` to protect our heritage, to deter aggressive intentions 
of others, we have to be strong and be able to defend 

` ourselves and our country. Mahatmaji taught us 
never to submit to injustice or evil. May we not 
hope from each’ and every one of you that you 
will dedicate yourself to the service of the country, 
to take a solemn oath to defend her and get 
yourself properly trained for the purpose, so that, 
if, God forbid, the occasion” arises” our nation 
may not be caught unprepared ? 


The Government of India has decided, that 
N.C.C. training should be introduced from the 
beginning of the next session, as a compulsory 
subject, except for those exempted on medical 
grounds. This, I am sure, will not only give our 
young men an opportunity to.serve their country: 
but it would also help to improve their physique, 
build up their character, make them APUD 
and teach them.to work as a team. 

I would now like to say a few words about the 
role of the educational institutions, specially the 
Universities. Nothing is of more ultimate 
importance to the nation than the education of its 
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youth. They are our assets and our hope. They 
are the promise of the future. For democracy 
to succeed we must educate them. Our best men 
and women should be attracted to the teaching 
profession and any economy under the head of 
education, ` leading ‘to inefficiency, would be 
disastrous to the future of the country. It should 
be open to our young men and women to benefit 
as much as possible from the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of the West. Though’ scientific 
and technological education is no doubt of much 
greater utility, the neglect of the humanities would 
lead to starving of the soul. As our President 


has said, “However well informed we may be in 


general knowledge, however technically efficient we 
may be in our special vocations, if we are. not 
acquainted with the roots of our past, if we do not 


have an understanding of what is called the ‘Wisdom : 


of the ages’ our education falla short of its--true 


. ideals." 


Peace, prosperity and ‘ele oaen of dis 
Victorian era are no more. It is now a fast-changing, 


unstable world. and a University to be able to 


perform its functions properly, to discharge its 
obligations to society. and to the country, must 


move with .the times. Every prudent business. 
organisation has a periodic: overhaul and check. 


up of its machinery. . -It is very necessary that 


l our educational system and ‘our University organi. 


sation get a thorough, periodic check-up. and 


overhaul. Unless we want to be left behind, . Wwe: 
must. be all the time. on our toes. We must be 


clear about our ideals and examine the ways and 


means of attaining . the same. A University iş, 
primarily meant. for advancement of learning, for 


research, for discovery | of new lines. of thought, 


for developing the mental faculties, for encouraging 


the “formation of right habits and capacity for Fig 
thinking. 


RS 
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Sir Eric Ashby in the first "Chancellor's lecture, 
delivered in the University of the Witwatersrand, 


Johannesburg, South Africa, in April, 1962, quoted 


with approval the following passage : “Experience 
shows that a society, however successful it 
may have been in the past, will not long 
survive if it cannot cope with the tasks of a 
new era. For this reason every civilised society 
tends to.-develop institutions which will enable it 
to acquire, digest, and advance knowledge relevant 
to the tasks which, it is thought, will confront it 


dn the future. Of these institutions, the University 
js the most important." 


While an educational institution can put one on 
the way to acquiring knowledge, no one need think 
that by getting a degree he has reached his goal 
and can rest on his oars. Knowledge is as vast 
as the universe and if a University has been able 
to properly train the mind and help in forming 
proper habits, acquisition of learning should remain 
a continuous process. 

Coming to our own University, I may point 
out that we are working under many handicaps. 


‘The number of teachers in the University is quite 


‘inadequate. Student-teacher ratio has to be 


. 


improved. There is acute shortage of space which 
seriously interferes with teaching work. We have 
to refuse admission or deny educational facilities 


to quite a fair percentage of our young men and 


women. The system of teaching and the method 
of examination have to be improved.  Examina- 
tion results are unsatisfactory. Funds are 
inadequate. Better library facilities, many more 
reading rooms, gymnasiums, etc., are badly needed. 
Relationship between the teacher and the taught 
is not always what it should be. We have not 
fünds enough to pay, our teachers and the staff, 
at a rate commensurate with their merits and to 
attract the best material available. 
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While there are several handicaps in the way 
of our progress, I may refer to some of our assets. 
I do not think there are many Universities that 
have so many highly qualified men, so devoted 
to their work, as we have on our staff. Only 
recently Dr. S. K. Mitra, formerly Sir Rashbehari 
Ghose Professor of Physics of our University, has 
been appointed a National Professor. I heartily 
congratulate him on the honour conferred on him. 
He is the second Professor of this University to 
receive this signal recognition, the first being . 
Dr. Satyendranath Bose., I also congratulate 
Dr. Sailendranath Sen, our Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine, and Dr. Jogeschandra Banerjee, our Head 
of the Department of Medicine, on their being 
elected Fellows of, the Royal College of . Physicians 
of Edinburgh and London, respectively and Prof. 


' Sasibhushan Dasgupta on his being awarded a prize 


by the Sahitya Academy of Delhi. Another important 
asset is the vast majority of our young boys and 
girls who intellectually can stand comparison with 
students of some of the best Universities. It is a, 
pity that we are not always able to do our best 
for them and undeserved blame is sometimes heaped 
on their heads. We have also our ancient glorious 
traditions. This University has produced eminent 


' men and women in every walk of life and there is 
= 


no reason why the name and fame of their Alma 
Mater should not remain untarnished and the 
University should not continue to occupy a pre- 
dominant position as a temple of learning. 


To all of us who are connected with the University 
has been vouchsafed the sacred duty of bringing up 
the future citizens of our country. We must, 
therefore, dedicate ourselves to the service of the 
University, sink our differences, personal jealousies 
and work whole-heartedly as a team to achieve 
our ideal. In that alone lies the hope of our salvation 
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and the salvation of our country. Remember that 
there are no greater .hero-worshippers than the 
young. "The teachers who are dedicated to their 
work are still worshipped by their students. It is 
such teachers who can “ stimulate thinking among 
the students, give them a vision of true greatness 
and inspire faith to dedicate themselves to the 
realisation of great ideals". | 


Iam new to the University and I have not been 
here long enough to be able to acquaint myself 
fully with all its problems and even during this 
Short period, greater part of my time was taken 
in presiding over meetings and in signing more than 

b 22,000 diplomas. I am, therefore, not in a position _ 
to form or express any definite conclusions, but 
it might be useful to mention some of the points 
that have come to my notice. l 

I have found that what at every turn bogs our 
progress and causes most irritating delays are our 
very complicated rules and regulations with in- 


+ . numerable checks and balances which do not allow 
. the responsibility to be placed where it should lie. 
TR Files remain moving from one Committee to another 


causing considerable delay, before the simplest thing 
' ean be accomplished. On the top of it we have 
a most complicated and elaborate University Act, 
which results in technical difficulties cropping up. 
 àt every turn. No doubt, in working the rules ande 
the regulations and in interpreting the statutes one 
must remember that they were meant to advance, 
rather than retard our progress and a broad and 
liberal interpretation should be preferred which 
FO would achieve that objective. But this important 
point is not always kept in view. 





There has been now for years complaint about 
student indiscipline but no all-out effort has been 
made to find the causes and suggest proper remedies. 
Proper plans for student-service-needs are lacking. 
19—9085P—V 
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Very little attempt has been made to solve their 
difficulties and their psychological problems. There 
is lack of proper healthy recreation facilities, proper 
vocational counselling and testing, proper ‘and 
sufficient. number of boarding houses or hostels, 
proper messes, proper common rooms. A host of 
such other problems that a young man or woman 
has to face, in an overcrowded city like Calcutta, 
have to be properly attended to by an organised 
department of the University. 


Modern methods. of teaching should be more 
freely introduced. There should be more study 
groups where discussions are held among the 
students, under the guidance of the teacher. Regular 
tutorials which would help a student to get guidance 
should be introduced. | 


There should be a department of the University 
to give directions to the students how to utilise 
their vacations and their leisure hours in useful 
ways, to take them out to the countryside and to the 
other States, to arrange for inter-University exchange 
of students and other facilities, so that they may 
come into contact with their countrymen and thus a 
link may be created with mutual advantage to both. 


The time lag between the holding of the major 


examinations and publication of their results is 


About four months and a half. During this period 


very little teaching work, for those who sat 


. for the examination, can be done. After deducting 


the summer vacation, the Puja vacation and the 


time taken in holding the examinations for which : 


many of the class rooms have to be requisitioned, 
barely four months are left for lectures for the 
next examination. 


We have as many as about fifty thousand non- 
collegiate and external students. The University 


takes no responsibility for teaching them but holds 
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examinations to find out if they have qualified 
themselves sufficiently to be conferred a degree 
or a diploma. They have to teach themselves. 
"That there should be so many anxious to learn 
and improve their prospects is a very healthy. sign. 
I understand there are certain private institutions 
that mainly help the external students by providing 
them with questions and answers. J wonder whether 
it is not possible to organise a system by: which 
our students, retired teachers or even those who 
may be in service, can give occasional series of 
lectures, may be for nominal payment, to help such 
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men and women who want to acquire knowledge l 


to improve their lot. 


As regards our finances; out of the total income 
almost 70% is received from examination fees, 
tuition fees and other fees. In Section 50 of the 


. Calcutta University Act, 1951, it is provided that 


the State Government on being satisfied with, the 
report submitted to it under Sub-section .(3) of 
Section 23 shall make a grant every year of. not 
less than Rs. 16 lakhs to be credited to the University 
fund. This grant has continued to remain at the 
minimum figure of sixteen lakhs since 1951. This 
amount together with the sum of Rs. 5 lakhs, 
which the University gets for loss of income from 
the Matriculation Examination fees, comes to only 


about 20% of the total income. The State Govern- e 


ment has, however, given us some special grants 
for certain specified purposes, for. which we are 
grateful to them. 


' The requirement as regards the State Govern- 


ment being satisfied with the report under Section — 


23 results in the money being received almost 
at the end of the official financial year. The 
University fiscal year closes on 30th June. The 
closing of the books, the completion of the audit, 
the preparation of the report and the official ‘exa- 
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mination and approval by the University Finance 
Committee require about four to five months. The 
report is submitted to the State Government about 
the month of December or January. The corres- 
pondence on audit exceptions consume some more 
time. The money is not paid till the end of February 


Or beginning of March. If the payment could be 


made on the basis of the submission and clearance 
of the previous year's report the delay could be 
avoided. 


Tt does not appear to me, but I may be wrong, 


' that the University has done much to draw 


upon that wealth of loyalty and good will that 


generations of alummi must have for their Alma 
Mater. There should be an attempt, through a 


-well-organised body, to have them more closely 


‘associated with us. Our policies and actions must 
be such as to develop a sense of loyalty and identi- 
fication in their minds. i 


I may also suggest a closer CN. ; with 
the sister Universities of West Bengal. They have 


now jurisdiction over some of the areas over which 
*we once had jurisdiction but our objectives are the 


same and a closer co-ordination, development of a 


‘common policy- and maintenance of common 
standards oud Le desirable, bd all points of 


view. 


The late Dr. Subodh Mitra, when Vice-Chancellor, 


had approached the Ford Foundation and we are ' 


extremely grateful to them for having sent tis, at their 


own cost, three experts Dr. William Middlebrook, 


Dr. Ralph Berdie and Dr. Morey Wantman, 
men of vast experience in the educational field, 


earned in several continents, in reorganising Uni- 


versities or establishing new ones. They are busy 
carefully examining the whole administrative set- 
up and I am sure they will give us valuable advice 
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which will enable us to streamline the administration 
and help in increasing our efficiency. 

A new University Act and new Regulations will 
be necessary.to enable us to live up to the Univer- 
sity’s motto—'Advancement, of Learning’. I hope 
and trust we shall have the fullest help and co- 
operation of the State Government and of all persons 
interested in education and the well-being of the 
University. 


To save your valuable time, I have not followed 
the usual practice of giving you a detailed report 
&bout our activities. Most of that information 
can be had from our Annual Report. I hope you 


will not mind this departure. 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


Sri Guru Granth Saheb—Bengali Translation by Late Haran 


Chandra Chakladar (Parts I and II). The name of Prof. H. C. Chakladar 
“is widely known to the scholarly world. A distinguished and erudite 
teacher of the University of Calcutta, Prof. Chakladar was deeply 
interested and well-versed in the vast literature on Indian Religion and 


Social system. He devoted considerable years of his life to the study of. 


‘Sri Guru Granth Saheb’ and’ preparation of an authentic Bengali 


translation of the same. Only two parts of his monumental work have been . 


placed before the public in recent years. -The book is written in an easy 
and elegant style so that the teaching of the Sikh Gurus can reach the 
remotest corner of the villages of Bengal. We are all indebted to him for 


making accessible to us through our mother tongue the priceless treasures 
of the Sikh Religion. 


[Art, 1667] i G. C. Raychaudhuri 
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Ourselves 
STUDENTS’ INDISCIPLINE 


The paramount need for the proper growth of our educational 
institutions to-day is the eradication of the malady of indiscipline in 
the different ranks of our educational organisation. In the absence 
of discipline, a democracy, whether politica] or intellectual, would fail 
to .serve its purpose and would seriously prejulice the country’s 
progress. The unholy influence of extra-academic considerations on 
education is to a very large extent responsible ‘for the alarming ` 
deterioration in our standards and values. It vitiates the entire 
atmosphere and retards the formation of character which is essential 
for the growth of education. There is a significant passage in the 
Mahabharata, the great epic of India: ''Education fulfils itself in 
character and conduct, and à person becomes an Acharya by virtue 
of his character and conduct and not because of his learning or 
wealth’’. 

Determination of educational problems from extraneous consi- 
derations is undesirable from the point of view of wider cultural 
interests. If cuiture is vitiated, the real progress of society becomes 
impossible. Culture must be saved and educational standards and 
social norms must be maintained. The celebrated British historian 
Bishop Stubbs significantly observed on a famous occasion: ‘‘There 
is no generation from corruption.’’ Corruption has to be removed 


from all walks of life. Itis only well-planned education which can 
achieve this purpose. 





Notifications . 
UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 


Notification No. C/92505/53 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 


granted, the St. Xavier's College, Caloutta has been affiliated in English, Bongali, Urdu, | - 


Hindi, Malayalam. French, Economic Theory, Economie Problems of India, Economic 


Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law,- . 
Accountancy, Business Organisation, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Income-tax and 

Costing to the B.Com. Hons. standard with effect from the session 1963 64 i e. with permi- 
ssion to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.Com. Part I exemina- | 


tion in 1965 and B.Com. Part IT examination in 1966 and not earlier.' 


Senate House, Calcutta 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 12th March, 1968. l 


E Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA l 
Notification No-0/2488/(Af.) - ^ = 


Tt is herehy notified for general information that the National Medical College, Calcutta, 
has been granted recognition for the 


purpose of training in House Surgeonship for admission 
to the D.O.M 8. Course. ] 
Senate House, Caleutta 


G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
The 14th March, 1963, 


Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY i, 
Notification No. CSK/10/63 


It is notified for general information that the following chanyes in the Regulations 
relating to the B.E. and B.Arch. Preliminary Examination: were adopted by the Academic 
Council on 4th August 1962 and accepted by the Senate on 15th December, 1962 : 


I. “Insert the word ‘theoretical’ after the word 'two' in third line of Section 8. and 
also between ‘each’ and ‘subject’ in the second line of Section 4.” É 


II. Replace Section 1 by the following : 


‘@1. The Subjects prescribéd in the B E. and B. Arch. Preliminary Examination and , 


the distribution of marks shall be as follows : ' 
(The symbol and number shown against each subject refer to those used in Regulation 12) 


"Theoretical subjects 


Marks 
(1) Mathematics (M.I. 1) Paper I 100 
Mathematies (M.I. 2) Paper IT .100 
(2) Physics (Ph. 1. 1) i 150 
(3) Chemistry (Ch. 1. 1) 150 
(4) Humanities (Hm. 1. 1) i 160 
(5) Engineering Drawing (Dr. 1. 1) 100 
, . Sessional subjects 
(6) Physics (Sessional) (Ph. 1. 2) 50 
U) Chemistry (Sessional) (Ch. 1. 2) 50 
(8) Drawing (Sessional) 160 
(g) Workshop Practice (Sessional) 100 


1,000 
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Tt has been decided that the above changes will be given effect to from the beginning of 
the academic year 1962-68. 


Senate House, Calcutta, à | J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 22nd April, 1968, Ps 3 Assistant Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, C/2956/126 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Vivekananda Centenary College, 
Rahara, has been affiliated in English, History and Economics to the B.A. Pass and Honours 
standards, in Bengali, Elective Bengali, Mathematics, Sanskrit, Philosophy and Political 
Science to.the B.A. Pass standard and in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. 
Pass and Honours standards from the session 1963-64, i.e. with -permigsion to present 
candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.A. and B.Sc. Pass & Hons. Part I Exami- 
nations in 1965 and B.A. & B.Sc. Pass and Hons. Part I] Examinations in 1966 and not 
earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 21st May, 1963. . . Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/9963/101 (Aff) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Narasinha Datta College. Howrah, has been affiliated in Economics to.the B.A. 
Hons. standard and in Elective Bengali to the Pre-University and B A. Pass standards with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1963-61 i.e. with permission to present candi- 
date in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-Universtiy Examination in 1964, B.A. Part 
I Examination in 1965 and B.A. Part II Examination in 1966 and not earlier, 


Senate House, Calcutta, G.. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
The 91st May. 1963. . j Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . 
Notification No. C/2970/49 At.) 


It ie hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sibnath Sastri College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in Mathematjes, Geography, 
Botany and Anthropology to the Pre-University Arts & Science standards, in Mathematics, 
Botany, Geography and Anthropol gy to the B.Sc. Pass standard. in Geography to the 
B.A. & B.Sc. Honours standards and in Education to the B A. Honours standard from the 
session 1963-64 ie. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects 
at the Pre-University Examinations in 1964, B.A. & B Sc. Part I Examinations in 1965 and 
B.A. & B.Sc. Pert II Examinations in 1966 and nol earlier. d 


` Ld 
Senate House, Calcutta, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 21st May, 1963, Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification E 
No. C/2977/18-Affl. 


It is hereby notified for general information tl.at in extension of the affiliatio . already 
granted, the Deshbandhu College for Girls’, Calcutta, has been affiliated in Bengali to the 
s B.A. Hona. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1963-64 i.e. with permission fo present candidates in the abovementioned 
subject at the B.A. Hons, Part I Examination in 1965 and B,À. Hons, Part IT Examination 

in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate‘House, Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 21s& May, 1963. . Registrar. 
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Uli 77 7 0 * ^ UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
E - i Notification. 
No. C/2984/41.Afü, ` : A 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Rani. Birla Girls’ College, Caleüita, has been affiliated in History & Political 
Science to the B.A. Hons. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1963-64 i.e. with pérmission to present candidates in the 
abovementioned. subjects at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1965 and B.A. Part II Exa- 

‘ mination ih 1966 and not earlier. .. ^" ` : PES . 


` Senate House, Calouita, - ^ (n a G. Ce RAYCHAUDHURI, 
. The 21st May, 1988. - "- - | Registrar. 
de UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTÀ 
Notification Poe 
No, G/2997/12 (Af8.) 


It is hereby notified for- general information that in extension of the affiliation already — , 
granted, the Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya, Tamlok, has been affiliated in Chemistry to the ~ ` 
B.Sc. Hons. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement ` + 
of the session 1968-64 i.e. with permission fo present candidates in the abovementioned 
subject atthe B.Sc. Hons. Part I Examination in 1965 and B.Sc. Hons, Part II Examination 


JN 


. ‘in 1966 and not earlier. 2 . : 
, Senate House, Caloutta, — ^ — ^ G. C. RAYOHAUDHURL — «^ 
` ` The 20th May, 1963, : : EE Hu Registrar : ` 
: i . ` 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA E d" 7 
Notification ^ x 
ieu Quas 5 : X 
Ne: G/8004/88-AfB. i 


lt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya, Bongeon has heen affiliated in English, Bengali. ` 
Economic: Theory, Economie Problems of India, Economie Geography, Secretarial Practice, 
Commercial Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organi- 
sation, Advanced Accountincy and Auditing to the B.Com. Pass standard and in Bengali 
and Political Science to the B.A. Honours standard from the session 1963-64 i.e. with 
permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.A. & B.Com. 
‘Part: I Examinations in 1965 and B.A. & B.Com. Part II Examinations in 1966 and not 
earlier, > : ] : ; ' 


> 


Senate House, Calcutta, .G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 22nd May, 1963, Registrar, — ^ 


: UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
- Notification 


- No. O[8011/98 (Affl.) 


4 


. ~ It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, tbe Maharaja Bir Bikram College, Agartala has been affiliated in Statistics to the 
B.A. & B.Sc Honours standards of the Three-year Degree Course with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1963-64 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above- 
mentioned subject at the B A. & B.Sc. Hons. Part I Examinations in 1968 and B.A. & B.Sc. 


` Hons. Part II Examiuations in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, . , & C RAYOHAUDHURI 
The 22nd-May, 1963. TREES Registrar 
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JAIPUR 


NOTIFICATION 
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The 19th September, 1962. 


$ B v * me - 

A. The undermentioned, candidates were found using unfair means in the 
University Examinations of 1962. Their present examination has, therefore, been 
cancelled and they have been further debarred from appearing at any examination 

~ of the University to be held in the year (s) noted against each :— 











Sl. Roll Enrolment Examina- Name of Name of college Year(s) 
No. No. - No. : tion. eandidate. ' from which for which 
zt ; appeared. debarred. 
er ^ 8L o 4 DD 6 7 
1 455 U.61/6919  Pre-Univ. Gishu Lal Singó- Govt. College, 1963 
É (Arts). dia. . Ajmer. | 
2 687 U.61/7478 Do. Amar Kishore Dayanand Cél- 1903 & ’64 
M ; i . < lege, Ajmer. .. 
^ 3 2463 60/204 - Do. Maqbool Ahmed S. K. College, 1963 & '64 
4 : is Sikar. ^ . coe a 
4 2476 60/215 , Do. Nizammuddin Do. . 1963 & '04 
5 2624 U.61/9702 - Do. Chouth Mal Seth R.N. Ruia 1963 & '64 
: n College, Ram- 2 
garh. v3 
. 6 2553 U.61/3366 : Do. Govind Singh i sE College, 1963 & '04 
3 1 ikar. 
" 7. 8708 U.61/8225 Do. Navin Chandra Govt. College, 1963 
; l K. Joshi. . ° Sirohi. .— xd p 
8 4036 U.61/4428 Do. Ram Prakash Govt. College, 1963 & 64 
T" Madan. Kota. : . 
-9 - 63 U.61/5509 Pre-Univ. Rameshwar Dayal R. R. College, 1963 & 64 
: (Se.). .- Xadava. Alwar. i 
. 10 187 U.60/8613 Do. Kishan A. Hingo- Govt. College, 1963 & *64 
m : rani. : Ajmer. 
11 347 59/4649 Do. Narendra Singh Do. 1963 & '64 
^ Mehta. ] ` , mw Ora ps is tae ae 
12 3203 U.61/4783 Do. Kailash Chand Govt. College, 1963 & '64 
: Lathi. : Bundi. 2. i2 
13 3782 U.60/12179 Do. Shafi Mohd. M. B. College, 1963 &'64 
i . Sheikh. : Udaipur. ee ES 
14 2224 U.61/4738  Pre-Univ.  Bhanwar | Lal Govt. College, 1963 464 
(Com.). Saini. E Bundi. 
5 2262 U.60/3221 Do. Ram Prakash . ` Do. .' 19603 .- 
16 2392 U.61/10094 Do. ' Prahalad Rai Govt. College, 1963 & '64 
Galtani. - ` Bhilwara.. : HE 
17 204 60/9673 ^ Pre-Prof. ` Baboo Lal Gaur Rajasthan Col- 1963 
: (Ag.). . lege of Agr., 
: € . Udaipur. -° .- 
. | 18 270 60/9371 Do. Ram Nath- `- . Do. - 4963 . 
19 1712 60/10332 I.yr. T. D. 8 Krishna Chandra Govt. College, 1963, '64 
a (Arts). Chaturvedi. Karauli. » & 65. 
20 2897 60/10708 Do. Radhey Shyam Govt. College, 1963 & '64 
; ] . Sharma. | | , Kota. / , 
. 21 127 U.61/3616 Lyr. T. D. Ashok Vohra Govt." College, 1903 & '64 
2007 QS. — 7 Ames s s l0, 
22 1126 U.61/2622 Do. Om Prakash Doda Birla College, 1963 
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S. — Roll 
No. No. 
23 182 
24. 421 
25 69 
36 415 
27 443 
28-- 634 
29 673 
30 1532 
31 1741 
32 1742 
33 2395 
34 2507 
35: 2664 
36 5285 
s? 635b 
38 383 
30. 388 
40 433 
4l 510 
42 13 
l 43 345 
44 901 
45 ġie 
46° '272 
47 793 
48 270 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name of 
candidate 


Lye. T. D. Achal Dass Jain 


Radhey Shyam 
Bindal. 

Bhanwar Lal 
Kankani. - - 

Kailash Chandra 
Vyas. 

Yashoda Devi 


Manohar- - -- Lal- 
Mathur. 
Subodh Misra 
Haricharan Lal 
Sharma. 
Nand Lal 


Narayan Prashad 
Sindhi. 

Brij Nath Singh 
Kushwaha. 


Prem Prakash 


Sharma. 
Moti Singh 


Om Prakash 
Anandi Lal : 


Pramod Behari 
Mathur. 

Purushottam 
Pareek. 

Tejinder Singh . 

Teeka Ram 

~ Sharma. : 

Suresh_ Chandra. 
Bishnoi. 


Shambhu  Dayal 
Gupta. - 

Nirmal Chandra 
Srivastava. 


„Suresh Chandra 


Gupta. 

J Jagat Mohan 
- Kasliwal. . 

Rajendra Pr asad 
Bohra. 

Sudhir Kumar 
Khanna. 


Enrolment Examina: 

No. tion. 

60/7341 
©. (Com.) . 
59/1652 Do. 
.59/4853 — ILyr. T. D. 
O-(Com.) - 
61/4502 Do. 
59/15330 B.A. (Con- 
ventional) 
-60/8129 Bo- -- 
60/8334 ` Do., 
U.61/12011 Do. 
60/100 Do. 
60/101 Do. 
59/3282 Do. 
U.60/18891 Do. 
55/6411 Do. 
55/4841 Do. 
^U.80/9001 Do. 
55/3707. B.Sc: (Con- 
: ventional)' 
U.60/3771 "Do. 
U.60/13791 Do. . 
60/3262 Do. 
U.61/7690 B.Com. 

g (Prev.) 
(Conven: 
tional). 

60/15049 Do. 

69/9978 B.Com. 
e (Final). 

56/4425 Do. 

59/4867 LL.B. 
(Prev.). 

59/10670 Do. 

60/14901 IL B.E. 


‘Name of college 


from which 
appeared. 


S. D. Govt. 
College, 
Bewar. 

Agrawal College, 
Jaipur. 

Govt. College, 

- Ajmer: 

Govt. College, 
Kota. 


Savitri Girls’ 


College, 
Ajmer. 


-Govt. College,- 


. Ajmer. 


Do. 
M.S.J. College, 
Bharatpur. 


Jaipur. 
Do. 


Maharoje’s 8 Col- 
lege, Jaipur. 
Do. . 


Do. 


Govt. College, 
Kota. 
M. B. College, 
Udaipur. 
Meharaja’s Col- 
lege, Jaipur. 
Do. - 


Do. 
Do. 


Dayanand Col- 
lege, Ajmer. 


Commerce Col- 

lege, Jaipur. 

Govt. College, 
Kota. 
Do. 


Univ. Law Col- 
lege, Jaipur. 

Govt. College, 
Kota. 

M. B. M. Engi- 
neering Col- 


lege, Jodhpur. 


[wat 


Year(s) 
for which 
debarred, 


-1963 & '64 


19034; '64 
1963 & '64 
1963 &^64 
1903 & '64 


` 
D 


1963. &-'64. 


1963 & '64 
1963 & '64 


- Agarwal College, 1963 


1963 ` 
1963 & '64 
1963, '64 


1963 & '64 
1963 

1963 & '64 
1963 & '04 


1963 & 64 . 3 
1903 & '64 


1963 & '64 


t 


1963 
1963 & '64 
1963 & '04 


1963, ‘64 
& : 
1963 & 04 


B. "This year's examination of the following candidates has-been cancelled :— 


1 41 
2 129 


61/7577 
60/5228 


Pre-Univ. 


Ag.): 
n 2g. 


Sushil Chand Jain 


Rem Chandra 
Agarwal. 


Dayanand Col- 
lege, Ajmer. 
M. B. M. Engi- 
neering Col- 


lege, Jodhpur. 


m 


- ©. The examination in Proficiency Test in Hindi of Iyer Kumar Subramanian 
of Government College, Ajmer, at which he had appeared in an unauthorised manner 
along ith the M.A. Final Biammaconj in History has been cancelled. 


C. L. SINGHAL, 
Offg. Hegistrar. 


— 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
, i : Notification No. EC/10256 
Bhubaneswar, the 14th September, 1962. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candi. 
date who took recourse to unfair means at the Final Part I(3-Year Degree Course) Exami- 


. ' nation of 1962 is penalised as noted against him :— 
Roll No. Name Institution Penalties imposed 
153 Sri Narayen Rout, S/o. N. C. College, Result of the Final Part I 
Sri Bhikari Ch. Rout, Vill. Jajpur. (3 Year Degree Course) 
s Behabalpur, P.O. Sadananda- Examination of 1962 is 
pur, P.S. Dharmasala, - cancelled and he is 
Dist. Cuttack, debarred from appearing 


at any of the examinations 
prior to the examination 


of 1965. 
University Office, É lllegible _ 
Vani Vihar, Bhubaneswar, : Offg. Registrar. 
The 13th]14th September, 1962. ` å 
l | ANDHRA UNIVERSITY - 
J : No. S2-2863/62 i 
; Encl. L -> Waltair, the: 24th August, 1962 
Z PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations—March-April, 196 
Ref. Syndicate Resolution, dated the 6th August, 1962. 


ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting 
io unfair means at University Examinations held in March, 1962 are cancelled and they 
are debarred from appearing for auy of the University Examinations for the period 

á noted against each :— i 


Name of the candidates Examination- Reg. No. Period of Rustication 
ERR 1 K. Sankara Reddy Matriculation 7136 Debarred for two years and 


permitted to appear for the 
University Examinations to 


E be:held: in March, 1964, thero- 
after. 

2 E C. Sambasiva Pre-University 10599 Do. 

ào. i 

3 R. Purnachandra Do. 10879 Do. 
Sastry. j : : 

4 R. Martin Babu B.A. (N. R.) 1017 Do. - 

5 M, Panduranga Rao B.A. (N. R.) 1592 Do. 

6 C. Ramamohana Pre-University 3184 Debarred for one year and 
Rao. . permitted. to appear for the 
` University Examinations to 

be held in March, 1963, thore- 
after. 
(By order) à 
K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 
5 Registrar. 


' ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


: No. 82-2863/62 
Encl. 1 Waltair, the 13th July, 1962. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations—March-April, 1962 
Ref. Syndicate Resolution, dated the 29th June, 1962. 


209. THE CALCUTTA REVIEW [MAY : 


ORDER ^^ ^ 


The result of the following candidate who had been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at University Examinations held in March, 1962 is cancelled and she is 
debarred for a. period of six months and permitted to appear for the University Exami- 
nations again to be held i in September, 1962 or thereafter : — 


Name of the candidate ` Examination Reg. No. 
P. Varalakshmi .. ee: LAM .. BSc. (N. R) ' 83398 
ae (By order) DM 


V. SIMHADRI RAO, 
| In-charge Registrar, 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY . 
“PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE ; b 
No. $3-2863/62 
Enel, 1 statement. Waltair ihe 13th July 1962. 
Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations—March, 1962. r 
Read: Syndicate Resolution, dated the 295b. June, 1962. 
ORDER i 
`The results of the following candidates who diva been found guilty of resorting 
to unfair means at University Examinations held in March, 1962 are cancelled and they 
are debarred for a period of one year and permitted to appear-for the University Exami- 
nations to be held in March, 1963 or thereafter : im 4 


Name of. tho parididases ` : Examination a Reg. No. 


T. V. N. S. S. Ramakrishna Prasad .. .. P.U.C. i 6933 
D.. Panduranga Prasad, .. da . o. P.C. 7599 
T. Manohar "E ee ns 1. P.U.C. : 12481 
OC. Venkata Rao  : ee AES '.. Pre-Professional 157 
A. Ramakrishnam Raju s e .. 'BSe. (N. R.) - 3346 


(By order) | 


V. SIMHADRI RAO, 
In-charge, Registrar. 


- ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
, "PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


E No. $3/2979/61 --. : = 
Waltair, the 18th July, 1962. 


Sub : Suspected misconduct at “University Examinations—September, 1961. 
Read : 1. Letter, dated the 6th April, 1962 from Mr. M. Venkata Rao, candidate 
with Reg. No. 383 who appeared for the B.Com. (N. R.) Degree 
Examination held in September, 1961 and who was debarred-for a 
- period of one year from appearing for any of the University Exami- 
nations requesting that the orders of the Syndicate may be revoked. 
2. Procéedings of the Syndicate of even No., dated the 27th December, 
1961. 
B Syndicate Resolution, dated the 29th June, 1962. 


ORDER 


The Syndicate is pleased to order that in modification of it$ previous resolution, - 


dated the 10th December, 1961 Sri M. Venkata Rao, candidate with Reg. No. -583 for 
the B.Com. Degree Examination (N. R.) held in September, 1961 be given the benefit 
of doubt and that the period of rustication imposed on him be cancelled and that his 
result at September 1 1961 examination be published. 


. Gy order) 
V. SIMHADRI RAO, 
In-charge Registrar. 


1963] 


Sr.: Examina- Seat 
, No. tion. No. 
^ 1 pe. 1511 
2. P.U.C. 2658 
3 PUC. ~ 904 
“of ee 
! 4 PÚ. 255- 
r 
5 P.U.C. 387 
E 6 P.U.C. 599 
M— — 
7 P.UC. 524 
8 P.U.C. 612 
9 PUC. 901 
| 4 
10 P.U.C. 1182 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Circular No. 61 of 1962 


. 208 


MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 


In pursuance of the resolution of the Executive Council passed at its meeting 
‘held on July 7th, 1962, the following candidates who had appeared at the University 
d Examinations, March/April, 1962 and who were found guilty of malpractice have been 


Name and address 


Gawai S. N. M.M.V. A'Bad. 


Joshi, K. N. C/o. Rosgar 
Khidki, Jalna. 

Mahajan N. H., Dahigaon, 
Tq. Yawal, Dist, Jalgaon. 


* 


Ujlambker, ` G. N. C/o. 
Narayánrao Ujlamþkar, 
Assistant Teacher, ‘M, P.- 
H. §., Aurangabad. 


Kankald, R.- K., Post 
Kalamb, Dist. Osmanabad. 


Kazi, 8. J. S/o. Kazi 8. N. 
Hussani, P. Sindkhed Raja, 
Dist. Buldhana. 


Khanolkar, M.A., 41, Khota- 
chiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 


Syed Md. Khusro Mohd. 


Asadkhan, C/o. 8. M. 
Asadkhan, Mamlatdar, 
Sales Tax Recoveries, 
Aurangabad. 


Panchal, G. N., At Shekha- 
: pur, Post. — Kandhar, 
Dist. Nanded. 


Birajdar, R. M., Marutirao 
House, Post Ambulga, 
Tq. Nilanga, Dist. Osmana- 
bad. . 


- penalized for the periods mentioned against their respective names :— 


Penalty imposed 


He has been let off with a 
warning. 

He has been let off with a ` 
warning. 

He has been debarred from 
‘appearing at any of the 
Uniyersity Examinations 
up to 30th June, 1963 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
him. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
up to 30th June, 1963 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
him. 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 31st December, 1963 
with the loss of exemp- 

tions, if any, earned by 


* him. 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till June 30, 1963 with 
the loss of exemptions 
if any, earned by him. 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till June 30, 1963, with 
the loss of exemptions, if 
any, eàrned by him. 


He has been deb&tred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examination 
till December 31, 1963, 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
him. . 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till December 31st, 1968, 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
him. 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till June 80, 1963, with 
the loss of exemptions, if 
any, earned by him, 
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Sr. 
No. 


ll 


13. 


aa 


A6 


19 


20 


Examina- 
tion, 


P.U.C. 


P.U.C. 


:B.So. 


B.Sc. 


B.Sc. 


B.Sc. 


B.Com. 


B.Com. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Seat Name and address 
No. i : 

1447 Khaja Ishaguddin, C/o. Syed 
Yousufuddin. . Magrabi, 
Railway Station Road, 
Aurangabad. : 

2586 Pathan, S. D., Village Loni- 


gaon, P:' Baradpur, Tq. 
Mominabad, Dist. Bhir. 


21 Kulkerni, V. K., Cfo. P. K. 
. Kulkarni, Pande Building, 
Aurangapura, A'bad. 


Tulapurkar, P. N., C/o. Exe- 
cutive Engineers Office, 
P. W. D., A'bad. 


293 


399 Shri Deo, S. T., C/o. T. M. 
Deo Vakil, Keli Bazar, 
S. H. Road, Aurangabad. 


-499 Dama, P. M., P.O. Dharma- 


puri, Tq. Mominabad, Dist. 
Bhir. 


500 Shri Dhat, R. G., C/o. Gopal- 
rao Dhat, Chincholi, P.O. 
Chincholi (Mali), Tq. Kaij, 
Dist. Bhir. . 


:633 Shri G. Athar, S/o. Gullam 
Hyder Mohella Fathaburj, 
Near chowk Masjeed, Dist. 
. Nanded. 


693 Shri Dwivedy, M. M., House 
No. 246, Dana Bazar, 
Cantonement, Aurangabad. 


740 Agrawal, S. M., Harikishanji 
Kelyanji Bhegwandasji, 
Post Latur. 


[mar 


Penalty imposed 


He has been debarred from ` 


appearing at any of the 


University Examinations : 
till December 31, 1963, - 


with the loss of .exemp- 


tions, if any, earned by 


him. 


He-has been debarred from ', 


appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till June 30, 1964, with 
‘the loss of exemptions, if 
any, earned by him. 


He has been debarred from . 


appearing ab any of the 
Universiby Examinations 


till 30th June, 1963, with.' 
the loss of exemptions, if 


any, earned by him. - 


He has been debarred from i 


appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 


till December 31st, 1964, . 


with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
him. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
‘University Examinations 
till December, 1964, with 
the loss of exemptions, if 
any, earned by him. 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 31st December, 1965, 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
him. : 


He has been given .the 


benefit of thevdoubt and : 


let off without punishment 
but with & warning. 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of.the, 
University Examinations 
till December 31st, 1964, 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions earned by him, if 
any. 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 31st December, 1963, 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
him. 


He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till December 31st, 1964, 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
bim.. 


e 
A 


oe 


1963] 
Sl.  Examina- 
.No. tion. 
21  B.Com. 
is 22 First Engg. 
23 Pre-Agri. 
24 M.A, 
~ 25 MSe. 


` NOTIFICATIONS 


Seat Name and address 
No. 


769 Shri Thole, K. S., At Post 
Janephal, Tq. Vaijapur, 
Dist. Aurangabad. 


64 Shri Deshmukh, V. D., C/o. 
Digamberrao Ardhapukar, 
Gurudwara Road, Nanded. 


73 Sk. Mohd. Nisar Ahmed Sk. 
Nawab, Siddiqui, P. 


Akhada, 'Balepur, Dist. - 


Nanded. 


186 Ganorkar, J. C., C/o. B. D. 
Ganorkar, Pleader, Dhavani 
Mohalla, Aurangabad. 


` 192 Shri Bhosle, R. A., C/o. 


Shridhar Pundlik Barule, 
Kirana Merchant, Mangal- 
warpeth, Basmathnagar, 
Dist. Parbhani. 


205 
Penalty imposed 


He has been debarred from . 
appearing at any of the 
University Exeminations 
till December 31st, 1963, 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if. any, earned by 
him. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till December 31st, 1964, 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
him. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
Univérsity Examinations 
till December 31st, 1963, 
with the loss of exemp- 
tions, if any, earned by 
him 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till December 3186, 1965. 

He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
til December 31st, 1968. _ 


M. B. CHITNIS, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 


Notification No. 700 


Jabalpur, the 25th July, 1962. 


X It is notified for general information that Roll No. 72, Santosh Kumar Gupta 
^ was wrongly included in the list of successful candidates at the Intermediate Exami- 
nation in Science held in March-April, 1962 and published vide Notification No. 622, 
dated the 28th May, 1962. 
Sri Santosh Kumar Gupta (Roll No. 72) is hereby declared to have failed at the 
Intermediate Examination in Science, March-April, 1962. 
Illegible. 
Registrar. 
- UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR, 
; JABALPUR. 
KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR 
Notification No. Exam/K. 46.19/87 
Dharwar, the 3rd August, *1962.. 
Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations—First Half of 1962 
It is hereby notified that under Ordinance 109, the following candidate has been 
awarded the punishment noted against: him at the B.Sc. (Prin.) Examination "og in 
April, 1962 :— 2 or te 
SI. Name and address ° College Examination and, Nature of 
w~ No. : Seat No. punishment 
x awarded. 


-1 Sri Kullolli, 


14—2085P—V 


Mallappa Basaveshwar Col- 
Basappa, Near V. D. S. lege, Bagalkot. Course) 130. failed. 
» High School, Gadag. : 


(By order) 


B.Sc. tans {Old Result declared 


Illegible, 
Registrar. 


KanNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR. 






RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 
| | INDIA 


‘ APPLICATIONS are invited from citizens of India (men only) 
for two scholarships to. be awarded under the terms of the 
Rhodes Trust. The annual value of each scholarship is £ 750. 
‘The scholarships are tenable for two, or, in certain circumstan- 
ces, for three years at the University of Oxford. The scholars 
selected this - year will enter Oxford in October, 1964. 
Candidates must hold a First Class degree in Arts, Science, 
Law or Medicine, and must be between the age of 19 and 25 

on the Ist October, 1964. These conditions will be strictly 
enforced and no request for their relaxation can be considered. 
A memorandum containing full particulars of the Scholarship 
Scheme together with a printed: sppiceuon form can be 
obtained from : 


The Secretary, 
The Rhodes Scholarship: Selection Committee, 
St. Stephen's College, 
Delhi-6. 


Completed applications should be sent under registered 


cover so as to reach as soon as possible after June 30th, and 


in no case later than Agust 14th, 1963. 
Ist April, 1963. 
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THE PRICE OF INDUSTRIALIZATION - 


~ 





FELIKS ‘drosa 


Professor of Sociology, Brooklyn College, City University of 
New York 


At a yearly Avril mee'ing of the Eastern Sociological Society in New 
York, two key issues of technical assistance and underdevelopod: countries 
were discussed. The first question confronts the limits of determinism— 
in whet direction will the developing countries move? Do they have any 
choicc—or does a process of industrialization determine one definite road 
and only one definite solution? The second question is closely related 
to the former—what price should be paid for rapid industrialization, not 
only economic price—in terms of money, but above all—what is a political, 
cultural—one should say—even the moral price in terms of freedom? 
Perhaps all those questions could be reduced to one issue: are any alter- 
natives open—can a, nation choose a road of its development, or does indus- 
trialization preclude any choice, does it determine only one and `a painful 
road ? ; 
"The Soviet theory is based on evolutionary theories developed 
originally by the Austrian Bachofen and the American Morgan, a leading 
anthropologist of the 19th century. Engels—for his time—was a great 
interpreter of Morgan’s ideas, and in a sense he simplified the concepts. 
Engels' interpretation is usually accepted by certain Marxists as the autho- 
ritative one. According to this theory, every human society must move 
through the same stages of social evolution, and repeat tbe road others 
have taken. A theoretical and strategic problem which is of fundamental 
significance—for the communist camp—is the problem of ‘jumping’ - the 
stages, 
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The ‘unilinear’ theory of social evolution, represented today by 
Soviet scholarship, is usually associated with the home of Marx. Professor 
Wittfogel, from the University of Washington, a known scholar of Chinese 
society, author of “Oriental Despotism", indicated that it was Marx who 
suggested a ‘multilinear’ theory of evolution, contrary to present dog- 
matic Marxist theories. According to a ‘multilinear’ approach, various 
and different societies may have also different roads of development. In 
his articles on India, published on June 10, 1853, in the “New York Herald", 
in which Marx hailed the introduction, by the British, of freedom of speech 


and press, Marx argued that certain Oriental societies, due to the system | 
of irrigation and different historical development, follow or may follow a. 
different line of evolution. Within certain geographic and economic condi- ` 


tions, there is a choice of roads. 

What price should be paid for industrialization 1 Professor Horowitz 
of Hobart and Smith College had a pessimistic answer. The two com- 
modities, freedom and economie advance, rapid industrialization, are inter- 
changeable. You cannot have both, he argued, rapid industrislization 
requires coercion, and cannot be accomplished without a certain limitation 


of freedom. He himself believes in a humanistic view-point, and regrets . 


that such is the mutual interdependence of two social ‘variables’—the 
economic growth and political freedom. 

Logical and convincing, as such a thesis may be—it overlooks other 
choices and possibilities open to a free society. The 'infra-structure' of 


the United States, the railroads, the road system, utilities were built by” 


free, not -by forced or slave, labour in the middle and second half of the 
past century, argued Professor Rosenberg, of the City College, University 
of New York. America was industrialized under conditions of a working 
democracy. The new. elites, which ‘support and demand the surrender 
of freedom for the sake of industrialization, pave the road for their own 
unlimited power, and dictatorship. Many of the intellectuals-in the develop- 
ing countries accept almost as an axiom the idea of industrialization under 
conditions of total coercion. 

. The issues discussed at the Eastern Sociological meeting were not 
accidental. Industrialization became a new ideology of the underdeveloped 


and developing countries. The idea of industiialization is today perhaps, 
even stronger in its appeal to intellectual classes than the idea of socialism. 
and nationalism, although industrialization as an ideology is closely inte- - 


grated with other political appeals. And indeed, technological change 
is one of the crucial issues. There is a number of alternatives open, a number 
of roads towards economic improvement, social and political advance. 
Within certain limits, economic and environmental ‘determinants’, still 
` the choice is open. —— i f 
India’s “industrialization fosters democracy. Chinese industrialization 
and technological change is associated with a dictatorship and an authori- 
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tarian system. Costa Rica advanced simultaneously its démocratie insti- 
tutions and economie system, Venezuela follows the same road, while in 
Cuba, economie change is associated with dictatorship. 

The industrialization of Europe and especially of England was by 
no means an easy and. pleasant experience. The Industrial Revolution 
of the beginnings of the 19th century was associated with child labor, 
exploitation of the working class, slums and human misery. Not only 
Engels, the socialist, but also Carlyle, 2 man who represented a conservative 
view, were shocked by its initial consequences, and by the impact on English 
cities. - 

The British writers John Ruskin and William Morris, both socialists 
of a specific British and humane-esthetic orientation, as well as Gandhi, 
saw in industrialization also evils, and realized its negative impact on 
art and cities. Indeed, technological change had its negative by-products, 
and the necessary, early accumulation of capital was accomplished through 
excessive profits. It was the working class which paid the price. Many 
of those evils could have been avoided, if man would realize the nature of 
the change, and had the power to act. 

Today the problem is to avoid the negative consequences of indus- 
trialization, not to impose on the peoples the way of life which they may 
not wish; respect their own culture and values. This of course is not a 
simple nor an easy task.: We are richer in experience today, and the 
developing countries may avoid some of those negative consequences of 
industrialization. Not everything, not every pattern of the industrialized, 
Western countries should be necessarily transferred or imposed on the new 

developing countries. i 


There are, however, certain consequences of technological change 
which cannot be avoided. Technology is an expression of man’s activities, 
and it works only in certain types of institutions and social systems. The 
alternatives, the choices within certain limits are open, but stil modern 
production requires individual incentives, leadership, education. A modern 
industrial system leads to, development of new classes, such as skilled 
labour, engineers, technicians, administrators, managers, and the new 
and young educated classes, and new classes sooner or later will come into 
conflict with the old class system. Change in class structure becomes 
imperative. It is impossible to preserve the caste system unchanged and 
develop modern, industrial, and democratic society. Certain values have 
to yield, and new will take their place. Efficiency is an essential value 
of modern production and cannot be combined with years of calm contem- 
plation. Certain elements of the old culture can be preserved, but the 
culture must change—a new culture will emerge, as a result of this revolu- 
tionary process. Bronislaw Malinowski, the leading anthropologist of 
our century, in his study of industrialization in Africa (Dynamics of Culture 


' 
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Change"), indicated that a new culture is emerging in South Africa which: 


is neither the old African any more nor is it à European one: 

The next problem: whom should this modern technology serve— 
here we have also a number of alternatives. The same modern technology 
may serve a democratic society, and the people, but it may be also used 


as a tool of tyranny— Native oppression may be as bad as foreign, even : 


worse. -Ghana has today less freedom than it had under Biitish rule, 
Duvalier in Haiti, Trujillo of the Dominican Republie, and the Somiosas 


of Nicaragua, are native products, not foreign importations. Even the 


political constitution cannot be of a rigid nature. Free institutions can- 
not be directly imitated, but must be adjusted to native cultures and con- 
ditions, and become in this way workable and acceptable. Political demo- 
-eracy and free institutions. do not answer all the problems. Economic 
democracy becomes an essential issue, since technological change, economic 
development has today definite objectives—improvement of economic 
conditions of the entire population. The purpose of such an advancement 
is not a creation of new privileged classes. 

‘Technological change and industrialization. produces € a social 
ferment. In this ferment new social forces emerge, and the old system 
is shaken. This is the time, when within certain limits a choice is open, 
that the dynamic social forces may move within free, democratic institutions 
or the new elites may impose an authoritarian system. Some new condi- 
tions may favour emergence of a new democratic leadership and progressive, 
educated social classes—or may be used by new elites and lead to emergence 
of an authoritarian system. This choice—and the roads—must be chosen 
at the beginning. Once institutions are built—once a. power and class 
system is established—it has a tendency to perpetuate and spread. 


b 
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SOME ASFEU OF PINDARI ORGANISATION 
Dr. V. A. NARAIN 


a 4 Reader in History, Patna Univeisity 


The Pindaris were a horde of cruel marauders,. who from their 
headquarters in Central India ravaged and plunged the neighbouring 
regions as well as some distant areas. They were heard of towards 
the close of the 17th century during the Mughal-Maratha wars in the 
Deccan. The general political disorders of the 18th century led 
them to take to organized plundering and robbery as a profession, just 


‘as the failure of the Dual Government and the consequent disorders 


in Bengal led to the rise and prevalence of wide spread dacoities in 
that province. for the greater part of the second half of the 18th 
century. The Pindaris were employed as auxiliary forces in the 
Maratha armies and enjoyed the protection of Maratha chiefs like the 
Sindhia and the Holkar. 

Tl eir aid-was purchased by occasional grants of land, or more 
correctly speaking, by tacit admission of their right to possess tracts 
which th y had usurped, and a privilege of plundering, even beyond 
the usual license given to a Maratha army. They tsok substantive | 


‘form under this system ; chiefs acquired reputation, and their claims 


to the service of their adherents became hereditary and were transmitt- 
ed to their descendants. Tribes were cemented in Federal Union, 
.&nd common motives of action led to somewhat of a cammon interest 
being established throughout. the whole of that lawless community." 

The Pindaris have been compared to Marathas; but although . 


' alike in character and habits, there were essential points of difference— 


the Marathas were united and animated by the ties of brotherhood, 
as well as by the prejudices of religion. They were of one tribe, and 
almost of one province. They were not impelled by the mere love of 
plunder and the ambition of a martiol chief; tehy had the more . 


legitimate and therefore, thé=more permanent motives of attachment 


to their native soil, with the consequent resentment against the 

intolerant and oppressive rulers by whom they were assailed. These 

causes, though they might have checked the increase of their numbers, 

gave them a union of interest and action, which was unknown to 

the Pindaris. It was, however, one of the greatest evils, attending 

the growing numbers of ‘the. latter. that, though divided and only 
1 Malcolm John, Memoir of Central Indis, (Published 1824) pp. 426-7. 
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susceptible of union through the existence of some common principle 
of action, they became from the very looseness of their composition, 
^a nucleus to attract what was floating and the unattached in ‘the 
community; and thus presented, at -all moments, a mass of materials 
which an able and popular leader might use, either for the destruction 
of others, or for his own aggrandisement'".' 

The Pindaris never formed a nation, nor were ever governed 
according to any regular principles ; but each chief was the absolute 
lord of his own horde and they were all independent of one another. 
They had neither the tie of religion nor.any national feeling. They 
were men of all lands and all religious. Plunder alone was their 
common creed.. They never intended to settle anywhere. In the 
words of Malcolm, ''like swarms of locusts, acting from instinct, they 
destroyed and left waste whatever province they visited’. They 
generally avoided pitched battles and plunder was their principal object 
for which they perpetrated horrible cruelties on all whom they could 
get hold of. The Pindaris aimed at no conquests. General rafrine 
was their occupation and the weakn2ss of the rulers of. Central India 
_allowed them to grow bolder day by day. 


To quote the report of Mr. Sydenham "the existence of those large l 


bands of freebooters holds out an ercouragement to all the disaffected 
and turbulent in tbe neighbouring States’? Mvery houseman who 
is discharged from the-service of a regular government, or who wants 
“employment and subsistence, jcins one of the Durvahs of thePindaris ; 
` go that no vagabond who has a house and a sword at his command 
can be. at a loss for employment. Thus the Pindaries are continually 
-receiving an- accession of associates from the -msot desperate . and pro- 
_fligate of mankind. . Every villain who .escapes. from his creditors, 
who is expelled from the community for some flagrant crime, who: has 
beef discarded from employment, or who is disgusted with an hones 
and peaceable life, flies to Hindoostan, and enrols himself. amongst the 
. Pindaries.”” 
They never became an organised patai community i in the sense 
of a territorial State. But. though not a State themselvés they were 


. the scourge of all the other States of Central India. In the words . 


tot Sydenham ‘They (Pindaries) are incapable of formal engagements ; 
they have no regular system of interest or policy to pursue; they have 


1 Ibid. 
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no form of government to depend. They are free from all those 
obligations, "both political and moral which serves to restrain and 
suppress the irregular: proceedings of established States '' The 
existence of those large bands of freebooters held out an encouragement 
to all the disaffected and turbulent in the neighbouring States. 

Their principal weapon was a spear about 12 ft. long in the use 

of which they were very dexterous—about a fifteenth or twentieth part 
of them were armed with match locks which they used in occasional 
skirmishes with the villagers.? 
.. They were nearly twenty thousand in number, half of which were 
well-mounted and the rest upon inferior horses but even those were 
hardy and active and capable of enduring fatigue Very few of them 
had firearms, their principal weapun being thir spear. 

Capt. Sydenham is of the opinion that out of every five Pindaris, 
two were fighting men, two were looters mounted on half-bred horses 
of inferior size, though active and hardy—and the remaining one was. 
of the third class, consisting of followers mounted on tattoos and 
armed with swords and sticks. The chief maintained their household 
troops from revenues of the jagir and received little or none of the 
captured property except what was taken by the riders of their own 
horses, In genera] the owner of the horse was the proprietor of the 
booty ; thé rider in such cases retaining a fourth part of it.” 

They found protection either in castles of their own or from those 
powers with whom they were either openly or secretly connected. In 
former days the Pindaries delivered up a quarter of their plunder to 
the agents of the government employing them. This can very well 
be compared with ‘the ‘chouth’ collected by the Marathas. In 
addition to this they also presented certain articles of their plunder, 
as for example elephants, cannon, palanquins, etc. to ane government 
they served.* 

A trifling sum seems to Have been allowed for each Pindari horse- 
man, first by the Peshwa, and afterwards by the Maratha chiefs to 
whom they were attached, but their. pl under always formed the 
‘principal part of their pay. 

During the time of Malhar Rao Tukoji Holkar the Pindaris, who 


^' always encamped separately had, when within the Maratha territories 


é 

1 Ibid. 

3 McNaghten , R. A., Memoir of the Military Operations of the Nagpur. Subsidary 
Force, p. 107. (Published 1820). 

8° Extract from Captain 2ydenham’s Memorandum on the Pindaris towards the 
close of 1809, laut Papers (House of Commons), Vol. II (1818) 
f 4 Mc Naghten, R. A. Memoir of she Military Operations of the Nagpur Subsidiary 
Force, pp. 107-8. 
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and not permitted to plunder, and aliowance, which averged ‘four 
annas or a quarter of a rupee, a day ; and they further supported 
themselves by employing their small horses and bullocks in carrying 
grain, forage, and wood, for which articles the Pindari bazar waa the 
great mart. ‘When let loose to pillage which was always the case 
some days before the army entered an enemy's country, all allowances 
stopped ; no restraint, whatever was put: upon those freebooters till 
ihe campaigh was over, when the Maratha Commander, if he had thè 
power forced the Pindaris to yield up the greater.part of their booty. 


A knowledge of this practice led the Pindaries to redouble their 
' éxcesses that they might be able to satisfy, without rain, the expected 


 rapacity of their employers.’ 


Till the period of the insanity of J aswant Rao Holkar, the Pindari 


chiefs, who served his family, were: kept in their proper situation. 
Although they commanded large bodies of men they were never allowed 
to sit down in the presence of the prince; and when Jaswant Rao, 
. previous to his expedition to the Punjab, met Daulat :Rao Sindhia he 
reproached that prince for the encouragement he had given to the 


Pindari chiefs by his personal intercourse with them, and ‘by the. 


high titles and grants of land which he had bestowed upou the 


Pindari chiefs—after the insanity of Jaswant Rao, Toolsi Bai and’ 
those who contended for his power, sought to increase their strength . 


by any means. The Pindari chiefs of Holkar Shahi class consequent- 


ly, rose into consideration and they were not only treated with respect, : 


but had lands assigned to them for. the subsistence of their followers.’ 


In plundering expeditions the best of the horse forined covering 
parties, and they did not embarass themselves with spoil. This body 


was intended to be ready on an alarm, to collect at any point, in 


order to face and amuse an enemy while the plundering parties were 


marching off with what they had collected. The Principal chiefs 


seldom accompanied those expeditions in person but remained in 


their cantonments, sending in their stead some of their most confiden-. 
tial chelas to conduct the operations, and kept a regular communica- . 


tion with the different parties by means of hirkaras, sometimes 


disguised as fakirs arid gossaiens in their party. — E 


The Pindaris shoed their horses just before they set out upon a 
plundering excursion and carried sufficient provisions for themselves 


1 Malcolm, John, Memoir -of Central India, pp, 428-80, 


2 ¥Wxtract from Memoranda relative to Pindaries, preparéa by J enkine, Bengül Secret i 


Consultations, 21 June, 1814, 
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. and horses till they reached the objeot of their expedition, © which 
they moved with the greatest rapidity in order that no'intimation might 
be conveyed of their approach. Their appetite was satisfied with 
the coarsest cakes of whéat or jawar, parched peas or other grain. 
They generally halted during the heat of the day in the plündered 
villages or under the shade of trees and hedges and generally took 
half a night’s rest but during the beginning and close of both night 
and day they were in motion, when proceeding according to their 
usua] customs and uninterrupted by any other troops.* 


When the Pindaris set out on an expedition, they placed them- 
selves under the guidance of one or more chosen leaders called 
Lubbiriahs, who were selected on account of their knowledge of the 
country that was meant to be plundered.” The climate and hardy 
habits of these plunderers rendered tents or baggages an unnecessary 

“encumbrance. Each horseman carried a few cakes of bread for his 
own subsistence and some feeds of grain for his horse. The party 
which . consisted of two or three thousand good horse, with a portion 

. of mounted followers, advanced at the rapid rate of forty or. 
fifty miles a day till they reached their destination. They then divided 
and made a sweep of all the cattle and property they could. find and 
carried away the booty before any force could be brought to fight 
them. If pursued, they made marches of exira-ordinary length 

(sometimes upwards of sixty miles). They usually gave opium to 

their horses so that they might not feel the fatigue of long marches." 

X— Tf overtaken they dispersed. and reassembled at an appointed rendez- 
vous. ‘They exhibit a striking resemblance to the Cossacks, as well 
in their customs as in activity of their movements. Their arms are . 
the same, being a lance and & sword, which they use with admirable 
dexterity ; their horses like horses of the Cossacks, are small but 


extremely active ; and they pillage without distinction, friendg as 
45 y8 t E ! 


s 


well as foes 
The numerical strength of these maranders in the year 1814 was 
estimated at 20,000 men of all descriptions and in 1817 it was three 
times of that. Till the beginning of the 19th century, they were in 

— two grand divisions commanded by Hiru and Burream bat then 
became distributed into severalless numerous durrahs, although still 


1 McNaghten, R. A. Memoir of Military Operations of Nagpnr Subsidiary Force. . 


p. 109. 
3 Malcom, John, Memoirs cf Central India, p. 480. 
l Origins of the Pindaris by an anenymous officer in ‘the service of the East Indias 
compenso Published: , 1818), pp. 120-1- . 
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THE ROAR OF DEATH 


Translation: from Rabindranath Tagore' s *' Balákà'', poem No. 37 
Prof. KAMAL KRISHNA GHOSH, M.A., W.B.E.8.(Retd.) 


Afar dost thou not hear the roar of Death, 
O thou Wretched, O thou Apathetic ? 
Hark to the tumultuous roll of wailing 
and behold the sanguinary torrent, gushing 
out of a million hearts, unchecked ! 
The impact of the fiery flood, 
the tempest-charged cloud of poisonous breath; 
arth and sky lying in à swoon <= 
and together locked up in Death's Sesto embrace— 
through these thou shalt have to carve and carve thy path, 
and to à new shore 
ferry thy boat. 


Hark to the call of the pilot, 
hark to his summons : 

“The safe anchorage of the port is now finished for good; 
Away with all thy stored up treasures, 
away with all thy-business deals. 
Behold, thy lies are piling 
and all thy truths ebbing |’ 

And so the Pilot goes on hailing— 

“amidst all ‘this tempest raging, 

towards a new sea-shore now, 

thou shalt have.to row." ° 
- And so hurrying, 
. and their all, burning, 

from every quarter oarsmen come running . 

and take up the oars in their grips. 

‘The golden portals of the Dawn,new-born, 

O how long ’t is now to open ?''—: 
: 8o they all query 
in voice terror-strickerr, 
startled out of their sleep. 
Clouds-üpon clouds, piling, 
tempest-heralding,. . 
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have muffled up light in darkness— 
ah, who can guess 
„whether ’tis day or night still ! 
To the horizon up leap waves foaming, 
- and in the midst is heard the pilot’s hailing, 
‘Towards the new sea-shore ferrying, 
On and on with the boat."' 
Ah, who are they that have come out?— 
From behind is the mother weeping, 
on the threshold is the sweetheart standing, 
her tears wiping. 
Through the tempest’s roaring, 
the poignant parting ery is ringing. 
and deserted lies in every chamber the bed of cosy contort 
“Up, up, Pilgrim-bands, on with your journey" 4 n o 
so goes out thé-order ; 
“The time of anchorage is over, “up, up’ ! 


- Defying Death 
tosses on the boat. 
‘“Where’s the next port or when to ak there ?"— 
ah, there’s no time to put such queries. 
All they’ve learnt 
-is to battle with the waves 
and now on and on, : 
the sail they must pull on, at 
and to the helm fast. hold on, 
living or dying, row they must on and-on. 
The summons is here, 
‘Mis time to weigh tbe anchor,’’ 


Unknown is the sea-shore, unknown the land,— 
to reach that land has come the call,— 
through the thousand throats of the tempest z 
| ringing through the sky has come the stern: call. ; 
The songof Death — ^. . - 
echoes on the way to the trysting-place of. New: Life, o 
amidst blinding darkness. i 
All sorrows of this Earth, iniquities.all, aie all, 
tears and malicious rivalries‘all, 
poisons all— - BO 
surge up, overflowing the hatte du 
and laugh to scorn-the-high.skies. 
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Still must the boat 
be rowed on and on, 
against all odds pushing it on and on, 


.with universal wailing into the ears pouring, 


with thunder upon tha head bursting, 
with deathless hope in the core of the heart nursing, — 
O you Dauntless, O you Battered ! 


O my Brother, whom do you accuse ? Bow low your own 
Bead, 


.The sin is mine, hes sin ig thine. 
Tn the heart of. Providence 
the pang of this outrage 
for ages upon ages has been gathering 
and to-day threatens to burst into a storm— 
Heaps of the cowardice of cravens, 
the overfearing injustice of the strong, 
the cruel lust of the greedy, 
the eternal heart-burning of the robbed and the destitute , 
national arrogance, 
indignity heaped upon the god in every man— 
to-day rending the heart of Providence, 
they all wander up and down on land and water, 
roaring through the deep sigh of the tempest. 


Let the storm burst down, let the hurricane wake up, 
let all death-dealing,: earthly weapons be exhausted, 


Stop mutual reerimination, 
away with all your own show of hanay, 
only row across with fixed determination 
this ocean of universal annihilation, 
_and reach the shores of a new creation 
. with the victorious flag flying, high. 


Sorrow have I come across perpetually, 
Vice have I seen in many a mask, 
the while of Disquiet do I see every moment 
' in the current of life, . 
Death plays the game of hide-and-seek through the world, 
They all come and vanish in a moment, 
mocking at life, 
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Today behold their sky-piercing solos) form ! 
Then confront Death 
and declare with dauntless breast ,— 
‘thee I fear not, 

in this life every day have I see over. ihes; 
“than thee am I more true,’ 

with this faith will I lay down my lile, just see ! 


Peace is Truth, the Beneficient is Truth, that Eternal. 


One is Truth !'* 
If in the very core of Death the ambrosia of Deathlessness 
is not found, 
if Truth is missed after all the struggles and tribulations | 
of life, 
if sin does not wither of itself 
out of the very shame of manifestation, 
if Pride does not collapse under its own load of 
` intolerable pomp, 
ah, then, what urge in their heart of hearts 
calls these homeless creatures 
to immolate themselves in their myriads, 
like stars in their milione rushing to their doom in the 
morning light ? 
This shedding of heroes' blood, 
this torrent of mothers’ tearss,-— 


Shall all these goin vain and in the dust of ilis world be lost? : 


Shall Paradise be not regained ? . 
Shall not the Treasurer of this universe pay off 

all this huge debt? = o7 
Shall not the penance of Night bring forth Day ? 

In the dark awesome night of Sorrow - 
when man at the stroke of Death is relieved of his 

- earthly limitations, . 

shal] not then be manifested the divine immortal glory ? 


— a—— 
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- . According to Descartes, ideas in their objective aspect represent some- 
thing beyond themselves. Now the question is: What does Descartes 
really mean by "represent"? Can an idea really represent its objecti 
I shall first discuss the former question and then the latter. : : 

- The word "represent" may be interpreted in various ways. It may 
mean ‘caused by’. Descartes holds that there is some causal connection, 
between an idea and its object, and an idea is said to represent its object 
in the sense that the idea is caused by its object. : He says: ‘Fhe idea. 
of heat, or of the stone, cannot exist in me unless it be put there by a cause 
that contains, at least, as much reality as I conceive -existent in: the heat 
or in the stone."*! Again, he writes.: “Whence, e.g., comes our, knowledge 
that there is a heaven? Because we behold it? But that vision does 
not reach the mind, except in so far as it is an idea, an idea, I say, inhering 
in the mind itself, and not an'image depicted in the phantasy. But neither 
can we, in virtue of this idea, assert that there is à heaven, except because 
every idea needs to have some really existing cause of its objective reality, 
‘and this cause we judge to be the heaven itself, and so in other ideas.’’* 
Now the question is: Is'the relation between an idea and its object always. 
one óf causality? Again, can we really say that an idea and its abject 

are causally connected? . i 

With regard to the first question we may say that this however is not 
invariably the case.’ There is not always a causal connection between an 
idea and its object. Ideas of the secondary qualities are not really caused ' 
by. the qualities inhering in the objects. They are, according to Descartes, 
caused by something in the objects, and that ‘something’ is unkifown to 
us. He says: “Although in approaching the fire I feel heat, and in ap- 
proaching it a little too'near I even feel pain, there is at the same time no 
reason in this which could persuade me that there is in the fire something 
resenibling the heat, any more than there is in it something resembling 
the pain; all that I have any reason to believe from this is that, there is 
something in it, whatever it may be, which excites in me these sensations | 
of heat or pain.’’** Again, he writes: “When we say we perceive colours - 
in, SS .2+.3.:.it is the same as though we said that we perceived , 


UAl Meditations, Ed. by John Veitch, Part III, P. 101. > 
42 The Geometrical Appium to the Reply to Objections H, Axiom v, ma & R., IL 


P. 56. 
43 Meditations, Ed. by H: & R., Part VI, pp. 193-4; 
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something in the objects of whose nature we were ignorant, but which yet 
caused a very clear and vivid sensation in us, and which is termed the 


sensation of colours. ..... "T But............ although. : M MC 
we can find no intelligible resemblance between the colour which we suppose 
to exist in objects and what we are conscious of in our senses. .......... . 


it is easy to allow ourselves to fall into the error of holding that what we 


call colour in objects is something entirely resembling the colour we per- : 


ceive."^ And I have already discussed that we have every reason to 


suppose that that something which excites the ideas of the secondary - 


qualities in us may be the mind itself. Again, the ideas of illusion and 
hallucination cannot be said to be caused by some objects external to our 


mind. I perceive a snake in a rope, and I have an illusion. Here there 


is no real snake to produce its idea in me. In fact, there is à piece of rope 
lying in my presence, and I mistake it for a snake.. Again, I perceive a man 


where there is nothing, not to speak of a man, to be perceived. Here Ihave | 
a hallucination, The idea of a man, when lI am under a hallucination, 
can in no way be caused by some man really existing external to my mind. 


' Here the idea is nó doubt caused by the mind itself. Thus we cannot say 
without qualification that ideas are caused by their objects. Again, even 
where there is some causal connection between an idea and its object, it does 
not mean that its object is, properly speaking, the sole cause of the idea. 


Ideas, according to Descartes, have two sorts of reality, material- and formal — 


or objective. The object which is said to be the cause of the idea is the 


cause only of its formal or.objective reality, the idea being considered as . 


representing something beyond itself. But so far asthe material reality -of 
the idea (the idea considered as an act of mind) is concerned, the object 


cannot be said to be its cause. The cause of the material reality. of the:. 


idea is the mind itself. Descartes says ; “But further, even the idea of 
‘the heat, or of the-stone, cannot exist in me unless it be put there by a cause 


that contains, at least, as much reality as I conceive existent in the heat or : 
“in the stone, for, although that cause may not transmit into my idea any- : 


thing of its actual or formal reality, we ought not on this account to imagine: 
that it iS less real; but we ought to consider that (as every idea is a. work 


of the mind), its nature is such as of itself to demand no other formal reality.. 
than that which it borrows from our consciousness, of which it is but à mode. 


(that is, a manner or way of thinking). But in order that an idea may con- 


tain this objective reality rather than that, it must doubtless derive it from. 
Some cause in which is found at least as much formal reality as the idea : 
contains as objective."55 We may suppose that here Descartes-anticipates + 
Bradley's distinction between the ‘that’ or existence of an idea and its ‘what’ - 
_or content. While the mind itself is the cause of an idea's existence, that. - 


which causes it to have the ‘what? is some- object that possesses, -at least, 


44 Pr. I, LXX, H. & R., 249. 
45 Meditations, 'Ed. by J s ‘Veitch, Part n P. 101. 
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as much reality and perféction as there is in its idea. It is then clear from 
all.that is said that if the object be the cause of its idea, it is its cause only 
in a limited sense. ] ; 2 

Now we turn to the question : Can we really say that an idea and its 
object are causally connected? Descartes holds that the relation between 
an idea and its object is one of causality. Ideas are caused by their objects. 
Here the relation involves two terms, namely, an idea and its object. The 
idea, according to Descartes, is immediately perceived, while its object is 
only inferred from the idea as its cause. The object, then, is never directly 
perceived, according to Descartes. If the object is never directly perceived, 
how can we say that it is there outside our mind, not to speak of its being 
the cause of the idea? The cause of an idea may be something else other 
than the object. It may be an unknown, the nature of which is undeter- 
mined. (I have already discussed this point’ elaborately in this 
paper). We have then two entities—an idea and an unknown something. 
If one of the entities remains unknown, we cannot definitely say into what 
exact relation the known one enters with the unknown something. There 
may be many a possible relation between the two. To take an example 
to make it clear, a man, suppose, is quite unknown to me. In that case 
I cannot say precisely what the relation would be that I bear to him. 
So long the man in question remains unknown, I may have any one of the 
possible relations with him. The relation between myself and the man 
may be the relation of friendship, or that of enmity, or one of indifference. 


` But which one of the three possible relations I would have with the man 


will be determined rather by my acquaintance with the man under consi- 
deration. Such is the case with the idea and that unknown something. 
Unless and until the latter with which the former is to bear a relation be- 
comes somehow directly known to, us, we can never definitely say what 
the exact relation would be between the two. So long as one of the terms of 
the relation remains unknown, there may be the possibility of many relations 
between the one that is known and the other, which is unknown. If this 
be the case, we cannot categorically say that the relation between an idea 
perceived and its object unperceived is one of causality. The rflation 
between the two may be even other than the causal one. Again, the 
causal relation between an idea and its object gives rise to many other 
difficulties that I have already discussed in this paper. 

This is then clear that when we say that an idea represents an object, 
we cannot mean that it is caused by the object. To sum up the reasóns. 
(1) There may not always be a causal connection between an idea and 


` the object it represents. (2) The object is never the sole cause of the idea. 
(8). Where there is a causal connection, the object the idea represents is 


not the cause of the material reality of the idea but only of its objective or 
formal reality. (4) Even where the object is the cause of the objective 
reality of the idea, it is one thing to say that this object causes the idea, and 
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another to say that the idea represents the object. When I say that an idea 
represents an object, I mean that in perceiving the idea I am aware of the 
‘object also. But, in perceiving an effect, I am not similarly awaré of the 
corresponding cause. Even though I know that A.causes B, in perceiving 
B I am not also aware of A. It is the same also with an idea and its object. 
Even though we know that the object is thé cause of the objective reality 
of the idea, in perceiving the idea we are not also aware of the object. (5) 


If we hold that the same idea persists or recurs, despite the period during - 


which we are not conscious of it, there is often considerable doubt as to 
what is the cause of the objective reality of the idéa, but there is never any 
doubt as to what the idea represents. In perceiving the idea I inevitably 
know what object it represents, regardless of whether or not I know its cause. 
. We must therefore conclude that the relation between an idea and its object, 
in virtue of which the idea is said to represent the object, is never a causal 
connection between the two. f ue 
That “represents” does not mean “is caused by” is made clear by. what 
we have said above. What, then, is it? Is it resemblance?  Descartes's 
description of the idea as an image, or a similitude or a picture of its object, 
naturally suggests that. when we say that the.idea represents the object, 
we mean that the former resembles the latter. That the relation of re- 
semblance between an idea and its object leads to many. a difficulty has 


already been discussed. Here I shall refer to only other difficulties, if there 


be any, the supposed relation of resemblance involves, . 


. An idea, according to Descartes, resembles its object or is like it. Now 


-the question is raised’: Does an idea resemble its object in reality 
.If an idea resembles the real object at all, a table, for instance, 
it will always appear as having the same shape. But, in fact, it 
ijs nob the case. The table may appear as square from one point of view, 
but from other points of view the same table would appear differently. It 
may appear as round or circular or elliptical and so on, as the points of view 
differ. Thus we have the different ideas of the shape of the same table 


under varying conditions. If ib be so, the. question is: Which one of | 


the ideas of the shapes of the table resembles the real shape of the table ? 
Every idea of thé shape of the table I haye in my mind under a partieular 
eondition seems to resemble the real shape of the table viewed only under 
. that particular condition, or, I may say that only a particular idea of the 
shape of the table I have in my mind under a particular condition resembles 
the real shape of the table, but I cannot know at all what that particular 
idea is. Again, I may say that none of the ideas of the shape of the table 
I have iri my mind under different conditions resembles the real shape of the 
table. The third alternative seems to be reasonable. The idea can in no 
way resemble the real object. ‘It resembles, if it resembles any thing at all, 
only the object as it appears under a certain condition. But it also in- 


4 


M 


volves many. a diffictlty. It raises the questión : What is this’ object as -~ 


A 


H 


as 
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it appears? How is it related to the object as it is, that is, the real object? ` 
As the object, as it appears, cannot be identical with the real object, what 
is its status? It would seem to be a second intermediary object (the first 
intermediary being the idea) interposed ‘between the mind and the real 
object, which we want to know. The object as it appears seems to be 


not mental, but physical. Yet it can hardly be part of the physical world, 


for there seems to be no place there for it. What then is it? And where? 
Thus the object as it appears as the second intermediary rather makes 
the knowledge-relation much more complicated than ib is. 


We have already seen (in this paper) that the ideas. of the secondary 
qualities do not in any way resemble their objects. Only the ideas which are 
not concerned with the secondary qualities -resemble their objects. It 
would seem at any rate in the case of external objects that they cannot. 
If, for instance, my idea of a triangle is to resemble a triangle, it must be 


‘triangular. But it is surely clear that my idea is not triangular. Similarly, 


if my idea of space is to resemble its object, it must be spatial. But ob- 
viously it is not spatial, but of space. Our only method of distinguising 
ideas is in terms of their objects, one is the idea of a triangle, the other the 
idea of a square, and so on. Descartes himself holds that the adventitious 
ideas which are supposed to be caused by the external objects do not always 
resemble the real objects, that is, the objects as they really are. He says: 
"m although I should grant that they proceed from those objects, 
it is not a necessary consequence that they must be like them On the con- 
trary, I have observed, in a number of instances, that there is a great 
difference between the object and the idea. Thus, for example, I find in 
my mind two wholly diverse ideas of the sun ; the one, by which it appears 
to me extremely small, draws its origin from the senses, and should be 
placed in the class of adventitious ideas; the other by which. it. seems to 
be many times larger than the whole earth, is taken up on astronomical 
grounds, that is, elicited from certain notions born with me, or is framed 
by. myself in some other manner.. These two ideas cannot certainly: both 
resemble the same sun; and reason teaches me that the one which seems 
to have immediately emanated from it is the miost unlike. And these things 
sufficiently prove that hitherto it has not been from a certain and. deliberate 
judgment, but only from a sort of blind impulse, that I believed in the 
existence of certain things different from myself, which by the-organs of ' 
sense, or by whatever other means it might be, conveyed their ideas or 
images into my mind.’’** This statement of Descartes clearly indicates 
that the idea that draws its origin from the senses, that is, an adventitious 
idea does not resemble. the real object, while the idea that is elicited from 
certain notions born with us or framed by ourselves in some othor manner, 


46. Meditations, Ed. by John Veitch, Part TII, pp. 99-100. 
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that is, by reason, resembles the object in reality. We must therefore 
conclude that in no case, at any rate so far as external objects are con- 
cerned, can an idea resemble its object. 

That representation does not mean resemblance between an idea and 
its object is clear from all that is said. Is there then any other sense in 
which the term ‘represent’ can be taken? we may say that it may mean 
reference. . An idea, according to Descartes, represents an object. It may f 
be taken in the sense that.the idea refers to its object. Now the question. 
is:Is this objective reference at all possible when the object is, according 
‘to Descartes, never directly perceived? Again, is the object referred to 
here really an existent external to mind? I have already discussed the 
first question and seen that an'idea can in no way refer to its object that 
is never directly apprehended. Now I turn to the second question: Is 
the object referred to here really existent and external to mind? For 
the sake of argument let us suppose that an idea refers to its object. An 
idea is always of" some object; we cannot have an idea which is not the 
idea of something. That is true even in the case of illusion and hallucination, 
no less than in the case of veridical perceptions. Ideas in illusion and 
hallucination no doubs involve reference to some objects. But the objects 
referred to in the case of illusion and hallucination do not really exist ex- 
ternal to mind. If they exist.at all, they exist in our mind alone. I, for: 
instance, perceive a pink rat. Here my perception no doubt refers to some 
object—the object being a pink rat. But does the pink rat really exist 
as external to my mind? Not at all. There is, in fact, only empty-space 
before me. And what I perceive as a pink rat is only in my mind. So 
the object referred to here is only mental. But in the veridical perception 
the idea, we may say, refers to the object that is really an existent external : 
: to mind. My idea of the table no doubt refers to a real table existing out- 
side my mind. Thus we see that, even thoügh an idea always refers to 
an object, it does not necessarily follow that the object should always exist 
external to mind. Again, we have no way to ascertain that some ideas 
(ideas in illusion and hallucination) refer to objects that are in our mind, 
while sqme others (ideas in veridical perception) involve reference to objects 
existing outside our mind, as the external objects are nowhere directly 
given in our conscious experience. If the external objects are never directly 
apprehended, their nature then remains undetermined, and we have every 
reason to believe that there is no external object outside our mind, and 
that what we believe to be external is nothing but mental. Thus it is clear 
from all that is said that an idea can in no way refer to its object external. 
to mind. . E 

The word ‘represent’ then may be interpreted in various ways, and 
we cannot definitely say in what sense Descartes has actually used 
it. Now the question is: Can an idea really represent its object, 
whatever the sense in which the word ‘represent’ is taken? Thus we 
turn to the second question posed before. I shall now try to answer it. 
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An idea, according to Descartes, represents its object. Ideas exist 
only in the mind, and therefore they are mental"*' Objects exist 
outside the mind; they are out there in Nature.. And, therefore, the 
objects are physical. So the ideas being mental and no doubt diametrically 
opposed to the objects that are physical in nature. If two things are dia- 
metrically opposed, one cannot be said to represent the other. X can 
represent Y-only when there is at least.some point of similarity between 
the two. If they have no point in common and are quite different, one 
can never represent the other. A photo is said to represent a person, as 
there is at least one point of similarity—the similarity of appearance be- 
tween the two, though they differ from each other in many respects. 


. But in this case the idea and the object are altogether different from each 


other, having no piont of similarity between the two. And as such there . 
is no point in saying that the idea represents its object. For the sake of 
argument, however, let us suppose that the idea represents its object. 
The question is raised : How can we say that the idea represents its 
object when the object, according to Descartes, is never directly perceived ? 
We can say that a photo represents a person when both the photo and the 
person whose photo it is are immediately known to us. But we can never 
say that the photo represents the person, that is, the photo is the photo of 
the person concerned, if the person under consideration is never directly 
known to us. We have a similar case here also. Only the idea is imme- 
diately apprehended, while its object is never directly perceived. If this 
be the case, we can never say that the idea represents its object. We can, 
however, say that the idea represents its object, provided the object, just 
like the idea, is directly perceived. But the object is exhypothest never 
immediately apprehended. I have already elaborated this point in this 
paper, and need not repeat it here. Thus it is made clear that an idea can- 
not be said to represent its object, in whichever sense, the term 


"represent" is taken, when the object is never directly presented to our 
mind. l l : 


So long I have discussed Descartes’s theory of knowledge which is 
generally called representationism. We have seen that Descartes*starts 


with ideas in the mind and then tries to go beyond them to object; that 
are never directly given in our experience. And he utterly fails to reach 


‘them. His main difficulty in reaching out to the object lies with the very ` 


problem of knowledge. Descartes could have avoided the difficulty if 
he started with objects instead of with ideas. Objects are first directly 
perceived, and their ideas are nothing but what we know of them. The 


47 Of. Meditations, Ed. by H. & R. 

“The idea which at no time exists outside the mind" (P. 119); “any of the objects 
t f which I have ideas within me" (P..161) ; *I............ find the idea of God........ 
within me" (P. 180); ‘The true ideas born within me” (P. 182); “The ideas.......... 
must tug have been produced in me” (P. 188); “The idea of heat which is in 
me" (P. 193 
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. Proper sequence of the elements of the knowledge-relation is: Mind— 
object—ide». But, according to Descartes, the sequence is: Mind—idea— 
object. The idea then being interposed between the mind and the object 


acts as a barrier to the direct apprehension of the object." The object not | 


being immediately given anywhere in our. conscious experience remains 
always unknown. The idea can never give us the knowledge of its object 


„as it is in reality. Descartes himself says: “Of objects I have no know- | 
ledge beyond what the ideas themselves gave me". If this be the case, - 


the idea can provide us only with the knowledge of the object as it appears, 
that is, as it is appreheaded by us and not of the object as it is iri reality. 


Now we may conclude that Descartes can neither reach out „to the ' 


object, nor can he do away with it. Thus the Cartesian theory of knowledge 
fails to determine the status of the object.in the knowledge-situation. 


(Concluded.) 
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THE LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT—Il 


Dr. Matinan Das 


CHAPTER III 
The Parties to the Contract 


Any person of full. contractual capacity is competent to enter into con- 
tract of hiring and service either as employer or employed. The relation- 
ship of master and servant either as master or servant may be contracted 
by.any one who is ot full age and who is of sound mind and is not gisqualitied 
from contracting by any lew to which he is subject. 


The general rules of the law of contract apply as to.the capacity of the 
parties to make a contract of service, govern the creation of the contract, 
direct its form and procedure, define the rights, liabilities and remedies 
and prescribe the method and manner of termination. The general ex- 
ceptions of capacity which are usual to the law of contract in general need 
not require separate treatment here. A contract of service made by fraud, 
misrepresentation cr mistake is subject to the same law as other contracts 


‘are. We shall discuss here only those special exceptions where persons 


cannot bind themselves as masters and servants. 


Halsbury says relying on R v Norton, 1808,9 East 206 that a person who 
is already serving under a contract of service is disabled from binding him- 
self to serve a second master without his first master’s consent. Mr. Diamond 
however thinks it to be the incorrect view. The second contract is a valid 
contract-of service, the only defect is that it is only enforceable in damages 
and not in specific performance. The second master hes his claim 
for damages upon an implied werranty that the servant was free to contract. 

Section ll of the Indian Contract Act deals with personal cape.city in 
three aspects: (a) disqualification by infancy, (b) disqualification by in- 
sanity, (c) other special disqualifications by personel law. 


- The general rule at the common law is that an infant’s contract is not 
binding upon him and is voidable at his option. But an infant is bound 
by contracts which are in respect of necessaries and by other contracts 
which are to his benefit." A-person who is below twenty-one years at the 
conclusion of the contract is an infant. He is bound by contracts of service 
or apprenticeship, the terms of which at the time of the agreement -usual 
or common in the trade. Whether it is for the infant’s benefit or not is a 
question of fact and should be determined by finding out whether on the 
whole the contract is beneficial. Accordingly, although a contract includes 


^5 
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same terms which, taken alone are not for the infant’s benefit, may still 
be upheld if it is, on the whole, beneficial. 


The law in India is different. The Indian Majority Act 9 of 1875 section . 
3 provides that every person domiciled in British India shall be deemed to 
have attained his majority when he shall have completed the age of 18 
years and not before. In the case, however, of a minor of whose per. .n or 
property or both a guardian has been appointed by court or of whose prc- 
perty the superintendence has been assumed by a court of wards, the age 
of majority is fixed to be the completion of 21 years. The contract by a 
: minor under the Indian law is void and not voidable as in English law. 
There was conflict of decisions on this point as the English judges endea- 
voured to avoid a construction which is so wide a departure from the law 
‘to which they had been accustomed. . But the Privy Council in the leading 
case of Mohori Bibee v. Dhurmodas held that the literal construction of 
the section is correct end that a contract by a minor is void, as he is not 
a person who is competent to contract within the meaning of the Act. 


The law as to ratification is different in British India. Under the English 
law, a ratification by the mincr is a recognition of the- contract and is an 
election not to avoid it but to be bound by it. But in India a minots . 
agreement is void and being a nullity has no existence in the eye of law. 
Consequently it is incapable of ratification -and it cannot support a fresh . 

: promise by the infant after he has attained majority. (Narendra v. Hrishi- 
kesh 46 LC. 765.) A contract entered into by & guardian of the minor is 
voidable by the minor on attaining majority and not void. "The infant 
has full power to ratify such a contract, (Arumagaen v. Dursisinga 37 
M 38.) A 


A minor engaging a servant could not be sued for payment of wages 
by him. The minor can repudiate the contract on becoming a major and 
would not be liable except’ for necessaries. : 

Section 68 of the Indian Contract Act runs thus: If a person, incapable 
of entering into a contract, or any one whom he is legally bound to support, 
is supplied by another person with necessaries, suitable to bis condition in, 
life, the person who has furnished such supplies is entitled to be reimbursed 
from the property of such incapable person. 

Under this section a minor is liable for services personal to the minor, 
such as are suitable to the minor’s station in life and to the actual require- 
ments at the time. - l l 

Similarly an infant can enter into à contract as servant, if it would give 
him a right of action for wages earned and the contract on the whole is 
beneficial to him. The infant servant however cannot be sued for any breach 
of the contract. These provisions are based on the juristic conception 
that the law must extend its protection over those who, from want of age, 
are unable to protect themselves. 





ul 
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A... 


. Married Women 


A married woman could not at common law enter into a contract of 
hiring and service which would bind her bùt the Married Women’s Property 
Act of 1882 with: its amending statutes gave married women the .same 
capacity to contract as is enjoyed by single woman and man subject to 
the limitation that it takes effect only against her separate property. 

In India. there was never any such bar. Marriage, whatever other 
effect it may have, does not take away or destroy any capacity possessed 
by a Hindu or a Muhammadan woman to make a contract. It is necessary 
to the validity of the contract that the husband should be a party to it. 
A husband's liability upon his wife's contracts of hiring and service, as upon 
her other contracts, is that of a principal and an agent. When she makes 
a contract with the. consent or authority of her husband, she acts as his 
agent and binds him for the hire of servants reasonably fit for his station 
in life and even without his authority in certain acts, when the law em- 
powers her to pledge her husband's credit on the ground of necessity. Other- 
wise she is liable to the extent of her ‘stridhan’ only. (Persi v. Mahadeo 
Prasad 3 All, 122.) ; : ' 

Under section 20 of the Indian Succession Act, all married women became 
absolute owners of all property vested in or acquired by them and are not 
incapable of doing any act in respect of their property. Section 4 of the . 
Married Women’s Property Act enacted that the wages and earnings of 
any married woman and all property acquired by her in any pursuit should 
be deemed to be her separate property. It further provided that a married 
woman may sue and be sued in her own name in respect of -her separate ` 
property. Oe 

~ A wife, when she is living with her ‘husband but not otherwise is pre- 
. sumed to have implied . authority to make contracts of necessaries. It was 
accordingly held in Nathubhai v. I. Kher 1 Bom. 121 that a wife who has 
voluntarily. separated from her husband without any reasonable ground for’ 
separation, is liable to the extent of her ‘stridhan’ for debt contracted by 


her even for necessaries. » s 


Lunatics- | 
A contract of hiring and service made by a lunatic is binding on him 
. unless at the time of making the contract, he was incapable of understanding 
it and of forming a rational judgment as to its effect upon his interests. 
Section 12 of the Indian Contract Act further provides that a person who - 
is usually of unsound mind but occasionally of sound mind may make a 
contract when he is of sound mind. A person who is usually of sound mind 
but nad of unsound mind may not mn a contract when he is of 
unsound mind. 
In English law, a lunatic’s “contract is voidable at his aun but & con- 
contract by a lunatic is void under section 11 of the Indian Contract 
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Act, (Machaima v. Usman 17 M.L.J. 78). But still a lunatio would be liable 
to pay for services which had been rendered to him, provided they were . 
such as might reasonably be considered necessary for a person in his station 
of life. According to English law, a'lunatic is bound by bona fide contracts 
for the hire of servants necessary to his station in life whether the fact of 
lunacy was known to the person contracting with him or not. (Re Rhodes 
44 Ch. D. 94). 

-The presence or absence of soundness of mind is a question of fact. 
Where a person is usually of sound mind, the burden of proving that he ° 
was unsound at the time of contract lies in him who challenges the validity 
of the contract. (Ramkumar Saha v. Rajkumar Das (1928) 55 Cal. 285.) 

There is always a presumption in favour of sanity. Therefore the person 
who relies on the unsoundness of mind must satisfy that the person was 
incapable of understanding business and forming a rational judgment as 
to its effect (Mohammad v. Abdul 68 LC. 372.) When the ‘contract has 
been in part or altogether performed and the parties cannot be restored 
to their original position, a contract by a lunatic when the fact of insanity 
is unknown to the other party cannot be set aside afterwards. (Robertson 
v. Kelly, 2 O.R. 163.) ^ f 


` Partners 


By the Indian Partnership Act (Act IX of 1932) it is provided :— 

Section 18—Subject to the provisions of this Act, à partner is the agent 
of the firm for the purposes of the business of the firm. l 

Section 19(1)—Subject to the provisions of section 22, the act of a 
partner which is done to carry on in the novel way business of the kind 
carried on by the firm, binds the firm. The authority of a partner to bind 
the firm contained in. this section. is called his -‘ implied authority’. 

Contracts of hiring and service, made by a partner in the usual course 
of the kind of business carried on by the firm bind the firm and his partners 
unless the partner so acting has in fact no authority to act for the firm and 
the person with whom he is dealing either knows that he has no PRU 
or does not know or believe him to be a partner.* 

The liability of a firm and the partners for the acts of a partner is that 
of principal for the acts of his agent. Hach partner’ is praepositus negotus 
societatis and may consequently bind all other partners by his acts in all 
matters within the scope. and object of partnership. à 

A partner accordingly may engage servants for the partnership busi- 
ness. He would have: power also to discharge’ a servant though not of - 
course against the will. of his partners. The servant of a partnership is 
the servant of each member thereof. 

The law was thus laid down in the leading. case of Cox v. Hickman (1860) 
8 H,L.C. 268 as follows :—'' If two or more agree that they should -carry 
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on a trade and share the profits of it, each is a principal and each is an agent 
for the other, and each is bound by the other’s contract in carrying in the 
trade as much as a single principal would be by the act of an agent who 
was to give the whole of profits to his employer.” 

Under section 26 of the Indian Partnership Act where, by the wrongful 
act or omission of a partner acting in the ordinary course of business of a 
firm, loss or injury is caused to any third party or any penalty is imcurred 
the firm is liable therefor to the same extent as the partner. It must be 
determined whether the injury done was in the management of the busi- 
ness of the firm or was only the particular wrong of a partner for which his 
position in the firm gave him an opportunity (Munshi Basiruddin Mullick 
v. Surjakumar Naik, 1908, 12-CW.N. 716.) 

A person becomes the servant of a firm when he is hired by one partner 
but he cannot be discharged by one partner only uriless it is shown that 
he has authority of the other to do so. “In the leading case of Dohalson v. 
Williams 1 cv and M. 345 one partner gave a weekly servant due notice 
to quit, but the other partner authorised him to remain in the house where 
the partnership business was carried on and of which the partners were joint 
tenants, it was held that such remaining was lawful and that the partner 
who gave notice to quit, was not justified in turning the servant out by 
force, after he had refused to go peaceably, as the rights of the parties were 
co-extensive. 


Corporations 


A corporation may bind itself by any contract of hiring and service 
except such contracts as lie outside the purposes for which it was incor- 
porated or such as are beyond its powers to make. 

It is clear that a corporation can become a master only. A corporation 
is a statutory corporate body and is a ' person’ in the eye of-the law. 

Under the English law, contracts of hiring and service by corporations 
must be under seal, if the contracts be of an unusual or imperfect character. 
It has been held- in India in a number of cases that when e coytract 
with a corporation must be executed in a particular form but the statutory 
provisions regarding the contract have not been complied with, the con- 
tract is invalid and not binding on either party even though there has been 
a part-performance (vide Municipal Corporation, Bombay v. Secretary of 
State, Radhakrishnan v. Municipal Road, Banaras, 27 All, 892, Raman v. 
Manicipal Council, Kumbha Konam 30 Mad. 290 and many others.) 

A different view was taken in Mahammad v. Commissioner for the 
Port of Chittagong 54 Cal. 189' on the principle of quantum meruit which 
can arise when an act is imperative. 

In all contracts of hiring and service by corporations there are sd 
important factors. First, whether the engagement of the servant in ques- 
tion is within the power of the corporation and whether it is in furtherance 


_of the objects and purposes of the corporation. Secondly, whether th 
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i agent acting on behalf of the corporation was authorised to engage the 
servant in question upon the terms in question. 


. Under the English law, when the -contract is in vataat of the 

. doing of acts of frequent occurrence or of an insignificant character, 

as the retainer of an inferior servant, the affixing of the seal is not in- 

dispensable and a corporation will be bound in respect of an appointment 

not under seal where an officer: or agant is 3 required for the performance 
of acts of urgent necessity. 


When an agreement is found to be void, any person who has received 
any advantage is bound to restore it or to make compensation for it. But 
that section would not apply tó contracts with corporations because the 
legislature has made provisions for the protection - of the corporation 
which must act through-the agency of a representative body by requiring 
the observance ‘of certain solemnitiés and’ formalities which involve deli- 
beration and reflection. It may be hard on parties who may not have 
known the law, but they must be Core it y its strict enforcement. 


Unincorporated Association: 


An RNE association- of persons has no legal entity and cannot 
sue cr be sued as such. The term includes all associations of individuals 
for some common and sustained purpose who are not incorporated, such 
as clubs, religious bodies and institutions run for social activities, such an 


as sociation is the outcome of contract and the terms thereof regulate the 


rights and liabilities of the members. 


The only course open to the servant of such bodies fie breach of con-~ 


tract or for any injury sustained in the course of their employment is a. 


sue the wrong.doers personally. They cannot be ‘sued through a...... 
in a representative action under order 1, rule, 8, Civil Procedure Code, 


. The House of Lords held-in the famous Taff Vale Case (1901 AC. 426) 


that a trade union though an unincorporated body could: be sued and made 
to pay damages from its funds. -There was agitation and it was nullified 
by the Trade Disputes Act, 1906. 


In India, the Trade Unions Act, 1926, provides that a registered trade” 
union may sue and be sued by its registered name but as in England it. 
cannot be sued or its funds proceeded against in respect of any act. done 
by ite offcers in contemplation or furtherancé of a trade. dispute. 


"But speaking generally, it may be said that the servant of an unincor- ` 


porated body may find it very diff cult to cbtain a satisfaction in any breach 
in the contract of service. A person employing him may net have authority 
to do any act for the association and he may be in serious doubt as to who 
in law i is his master and whom to look for remedies i in case of breach. - 
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‘The constitutional law contemplates that all state officials and servants 
of the crown hold office during the pleasure of the king. No 
action therefore lies against the crown for wrongful dismissal, even if there 
be a definite term of employment. 

The king can do no wrong and the crown itself is made liable for the 
wrongful acts of any of its servants. If the king does a wrong through 
. his agents or servants, they can be sued and the king's command is no 
protection to them. The king is exempt from being sued in his own courts. 
In England the remedy by petition of right is the civil remedy open to a 
subject against the crown. 

In India, the Government was to be sued in ae name of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. 

As all Government servants are fellow- servants, no action lies against 
& superior officer by an inferior servant for wrongful dismissal. A superior 
officer is also not liable for the wrongful acts of an inferior unless he directly 
or expressly authorized the wrongful act in question. In India, a suit 
against the Government would not lie when it acted in the exercise of 
sovereign functions. Sir Barnes Peacock, Chief Justice, held in P & O 
‘Steam Navigation Co. v. Secretary of State for India that the Government 
. is liable for damages for injury caused by the negligence of some of its 
servants employed in its dockyard and laid down the principle that the 
Government is liable for wrongs done by its servants in the course of tran- 
sactions which any private persons could engage in. In Pillai v. Secretary 
of State 172 I.C. 244 it was held that the failure to observe the rules pres- 
cribed for dismissal will nevertheless not furnish a cause of action for a 
eivil suit. "n 3 * 

` Banhrupts 


` It had been held that Shani à bankrupt èarns by his personal labour 
or ability after the bankruptcy belongs to him, but this was overruled in 
Re Roberts (1900) 1 X.B. 122, Lindley J. held that in the face of section 
44 of the Bankruptcy Act, it is impossible to maintain .the proposition 
that properby of a bankrupt acquired by his personal exertions since his bank- 
ruptcy and not for his personal support does not belong to the trustee. 

After bankruptcy and before his discharge, whatever property a bank- 
rupt gets belongs to his trustee, save only what is necessary for his. 
support. J 
CHAPTER IV. 


Form of Contract and its Consideration 


The general principles. of the law of contract govern the creation of the 
contract of service, There must be an agreement express or implied. 
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Where there is no intention to create legal relations, mere services do not 
entitle a man to bring an action for remuneration, for it may be merely a 
friendly arrangement for help, mutual or otherwise. 

A contract of hiring and service may be inferred from conduct which 
proves that such a ‘contract was the intention of the parties, though never 
expressed clearly as when a person has rendered services usually done by 
servants. This is however a rebuttable presumption and it may be so 


done by establishing that the parties were relations or that the relation was . 


on a charitable or friendly footing. For example, when a poor man resides. 


in the house of a rich relation and nurses him or does work for him, it does 
not of necessity make them master and servant. For the work done by 
the poor relation will be considered to be a return for the rich man’s kind- 
ness. Under the English law, Barristers are not &ervants of their clients 
and they accordingly cannot bring an action for his fees, for his services 
are deemed to be gratuitous. 

But apart from these exceptions, it may be said that when a person 
does any work for another at his request, he becomes a servant of this person 
to that extent by express or ‘implied ágreenient. It creates a mutual rela- 
‘tionship, namely the servant must promise to perform certain. düties While 
the master has the corresponding obligation ‘to pay propèr wages on hire. 

- An express agreement may be created either by word of mouth or by 
written agreement or by deed. No special form is required to create the 
agreement giving rise to the relation of master and servant. What is 
necessary is that there must be a conimimication of an offer 5nd a com- 
munication of an acceptance. 5 

Such agreements are seldom made by deed except in the case of appren- 
ticeship deeds and articles of clerkships and neither are properly servants. 
The express agreement for service and hire may be in writing either by a 
formal contract or by correspondence between them. 

No particular form is necessary. A couple of letters, one foi the em- 
ployer offering the place to the employed and stating the wages, and the 
other from the servant simply accepting it, is quite sufficient. But one 
thing is essential, that is, that there must be consideration for.the agreement. 
No contract of hiring and service is valid or Sticcosabln unless supported 
by valuable consideration. E 

.The Indian Contraet Act defines consideration as follows : :—“ When 
ab the desire of the promisor, the promisee or any other person, -has done 
or abstained from doing or does or abstains. from doing or promises to do 
or abstains from doing, something, such act or abstinence or promise is 
called a consideration for the promise.” 

As cited in 45 Cal 774 (Fanindra.v. Kacherman) : ''A valuable con- 
sideration in the sense of the law may consist either in some right interest, 
profit or benefit accruing to one party or some forbearance, detriment, loss 
or responsibility given, suffered or undertaken by the other.” 
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"The courts are not concerned in the adequacy of the consideration, 
but there must: always be some sort of consideration. It has never been 
held that a contract made under seal of itself imports that there is sufficient 
consideration for the agreement as is the case in English law. (Kaliprasad 
v. Raja Shaib Prahlad 2 B.L. R.P.C. 120). 

When the object of a contract is immoral, illegal or contrary to publie 
policy, the éontract is unenforceable and no suit can be brought for re- 
muneration for work done under it. Under section 23 of the Indian Con- 
tract Act, a contract which is immoral or opposed to publie policy is not 
enforceable in law. l 

Traffic by way of sale in publie offices and appointments is prejudicial 
to public interests as it interferes with the selection of the best qualified 
persons. It has been held in Kuppa Gurukul v. Dora Swami 1822, 6 Mad. 
76 that the sale of the office of a shebait is invalid. The Offce of Mutwalli 
of a wakf is not transferable (Wahed Ali v. Ashruff Hossain 8 Cal. 732.) 

If the consideration is partly illegal or immoral, all the promises depen- 
dent ‘on it are unenforceable. But when the consideration is valid but 
some of the promises depending on that consideration are legs! and others 
illegal, the legal promises are valid and enforceable. 

Tt follows from the above considerations, that a contract which contains 
a proposal by a servant to serve but where there is no corresponding promise 
to employ is unenforceable for want of consideration. In all such cases, 
there may be an implied promise to pay, but this is a question of fact which 
must be determined upon the reasonable construction and the agreement 
in the light of surrounding circumstances. 

The consideration ia a contract of service need not be a remuneration 
by way of wages. It may be board and lodging or food or instruction 
and in some cases it may also be commission and in others a share of the 
profits. But where remuneration has not been fixed, its amount or scale 
should be a reasonable and customary sum for the services rendered. 


Written Contract Necessary by Statute in Certain Cases 


The Apprentices Act (XIX of 1850) was passed for better enabling 
children and especially orphans and poor children brought up by public 
charity to learn trades, crafts and employments by which when they come 
to full age, they may gain a livelihood. Under Sec. 8 of this Act ‘‘ every 
contract of apprenticeship shall be in writing according to the form given 
in the schedule (A) annexed to this Act or to the like effect, which shall 
set forth the conditions agreed upon, particularly specifying the age of the 
apprentice, the term for which he is bound and what he is to be taught.” 

Similarly contracts of seamen and apprentices to the sea must be in ' 
writing and must be in a form sanctioned by the Governor- General in 
Council (vide sections 27, 21 and 30 of the Ton Merchant Shipping Act, 21.. 
of 1983). 
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The provisions of Section 4 of the Statute of Frauds, 1677, bar an action 
ro enforce. any agreement that is not tó be performed within the scope of 
one year. This is an unpopular section and has given rise to much com- 
plexities in the English law but there is ro corresponding provision in the 
Indian law. 


Corporations 


` The liability of various corporatio 1s, trading and non-trading private 
and public, occupies a large part of the case-law on employer’s liability in 
modern times. A corporation exercises control over its servants through 


its other servants or agents. The observance of certain solemn rites and 


formalities which require deliberation end reflection is insisted on in most 
contracts with corporations. Contracts with a corporetion are often re- 
quired by the Act creating it to be executed in a particular form, as for 
example, under. seal or that it must be signed by a particular person or 
persons. 
The principles of quantum meruit followed in England are not ob- 
served in India. In India, no question of payment upon a quantum meruit 
cam. arise where an act is imperative. - (Municipal Board, Lucknow, v. 
Deb 137 1.C.574.) [| o - ; 
Interpretation of Contract ` 
Where the terms of a written contract of service are proper, parol evi- 


dence is not admissible to show that such terms were otherwise by verbal 
stipulations either at the time of the contract or subsequently thereto, 


but parol evidence is admissible to a custom in regard to the terms of ser- 


vice, which, not repugnant to nor excluded by the contract, is so general 
that the contract must havé reference thereto. Where a contract does not 


describe the capacity of the servant, oral evidence is admissible to: prove - 


in-what capacity the servant was engaged. Section 19(2) of the Indian 
Evidence Act would apply ia all cases of interpretation of written contracts. 
The object of a writteri contract would be defeated if it were permissible to 
' vary, adtl to, or subtract from the written words by verbal testimony. 


But the above provision is to be accepted with some reservations. Men 
rarely commit to writings all that they intend and agree to, they do not 
write out whet may be taken for granted. Accordingly, a contract of 
service and hiring should be construed with reference to particular customs 
or rules of establishment where they. exist. ` Parol evidence is admissible 
to show that an agreement was not intended to operate unless a particular 

.event should happen. It is also admissible to explain the circumstances 


under which an agreement was made and without adding to or diminishing - 
the terms of a written contract, parol evidence may be given to annex 


incidents and to explain ambiguous terins, 


+ 
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“Period of Contract 


Under the English law where there is no time- limit, either express or 
implied, it is à general hiring fora year. But in India the difference between 
yearly; monthly or weekly hirings, and the complex questions that arise 
out of the same are of no importance. The Services of a servant here are 
generally on monthly contracts, specially in cases of domestic servants. 
But as the relationship is the result of contract, the duration depends upon 
the intention of the parties. When, the agreement is oral it must be deter- 
mined on the particular facts and circumstances of the case, but if it is in ^ 
writing, the period of service is to be ascertained on the construction of - 
the contract in the light of surrounding circumstances. 


Covenants in Restraint of Trade 


The parties to à contract of service and hire have perfect liberty to make 
whatever terms they choose as in any other contract. So that they can 
make whatever provisions they may think proper as to wages and remunera- 
tion, the place and time of payments, their respective duties and liabilities, 
the place and time of performance cf the services to be rendered, the length 
of notice and such other aspects: of the contract. s 

But there is the general restrietion as embodied in Section 23 of the. 
Indian Curtract Act, which provides that-an agreement is void, (a) if ib is 
forbidden by law or (b) if it is of such nature that, if permitted, it would 


_ defeat the provisions of any Jaw or (c) is fraudulent or (d) involves or im- 


plies injury to the person or property of another or (e) it the court regards 
it as immoral or opposed to public policy. ; 
One ground of illegality at common law which may or may not be in- 


- cluded under the category of illegal or immoral contracts is that of res. 


traint of trade. » 

Tt has been held in Hepworth Manufeoturing Co. v. Ryot 1 Ch. 1 that 
“a contract whereby a restraint is imposed upon the liberty of an indivi- 
dual to earn his living or exercise his calling or in other words a contract 
whereby the individual liberty of action is interfered witb is a contrgct in 


restraint of trade." 


Such covenants ere necessary “for the protection of trade secrets. A 
manufacturer who makes a particular kind of thing may reasonably require 
any employee to enter into an agreement that he will not.after leaving him 
set up a rival menufacturing business. A covenant in restraint of trade 


. is prima facie void and one who wants to enforce it must satisfy the court 


that'it is a reasonable agreement. In order to be enforceable, it must be 
supported by valid and legal consideration though the court'is not to measure 


.the adequacy of consideration. 


The corresponding law is to be found in Section 27 of the Indian Con- 
tract Act. It rung as follows: ‘‘ Every agreement by which any one is 
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restrained from exercising a lawful profession, trade or business of any 
kind, is to that extent void. 

Exception: One” who sells the good-will of a business may agree with 
the buyer to refrain from carrying on a similar business within specified 
local limits, so long as the buyer or any person deriving title to the good- 
will from him carries on a like business therein : Provided that such limits 
appear to the court Tonsonable; regard -being had to the nature of the 
business. ` 


Covenants in restraint of trade so far as master and servants are con-- 


cerned generally appear in two different types, first when the employer 
seeks to restrain the employee from joining any rival firm and secondly 
when he requires that the employee should not start a rival business after 
the termination of the employment. 

An agreement restraining an employee from taking service or engaging 
in any similar business for a period of 5 years from the date of the termi- 

. nation of the agreement, although the restriction extended only to a distance 

of 40 miles from the city, the place of his work, has been held void as such 
a contract does not come within the exception in- Section 27. (Brahmaputra 
Tea Co. v. Searth 11 Cal 545.) . 2 

An agreement of service by which an employee binds hiniself dunng 
the term of his agreement, not to compete with his employer directly or 
indirectly is not in restraint of.trade. Such: an agreement is enforceable 
by an injunction where the employee starts business on his own acecunt 
duriüg the term of engagement, (Sokka Naidu v. Haji Baksha; 26 Mad 
168.) . 

For decision of the question whether a restraint is reasonable, the cove- 
nant must be interpreted in accordance with the ordinary rules of- inter- 


pretation. Covenants in reasonable restraint of trade are not contrary 


to public policy, for it is to the-benefit of both of the parties and of the 
public that they should be upheld. The guiding factors for determination 
of the question whether a covenant is reasonable are (1) that the restriction 
‘sought to be imposed goes no further than is reasonably necessary for the 
protection of the business of the covenantee, (2) that the agreement is only 
for the protection of the existing business and in no sense, it does stifle 


competition, (3) that the contract is mutually beneficial -to both the con- 


tracting parties and (4) that the restriction is not wide and large enough 
to affect the interests of the public. 


Tt is not necessary to go inte ‘full details of the English law regarding 


covenants in restraint of trade. In Indis, the courts must follow the principle : 


laid down in Section. 28 and Section 27 of the Indian Contract Act. Public 
policy is always.an ‘unsafe and ` treacherous ground for legal decision. ` Its 
rules should not be extended arbitrarily. . Justice Sir Jessel observed in 
2, case that the paramount public policy to consider is that the freedom 
of contract should not be lightly interfered with. Public policy requires 
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that men, full of age and competent understanding shall have the utmost 
liberty of contracting and their contracts. when entered into freely and 
voluntarily, shall be held sacred and shall be enforced by Courts of Justice. 

In Bhagwandat v. Rajaram, 49 All. 705 it has been held that suits barred 
on the grounds of public policy are limited and it is unsafe to make any 
addition to the classes of suits that can be so barred. 

The following are some of the recognised heads of public policy—(t) 
contracts which injure the state in its relations with other states, (ii) con- 
tracts which tend to injure the publie service, (2/4) contracts which tend 
to prevent the Courts of Justice, (óv) contracts which tend to be an abuse 
of legal process,.(v) agreements which are contrary to good morals and 
(vi) agreements which affect the freedom of trade. 

A contract of service may be perfectly innocent but becomes void and 
unenforceable when it is for an illegal purpose, wicked or immoral motive. 
Accordingly, a servant employed by owner of a gambling house, who is 
aware of the purpose of employment cannot bring an action. f 


Stamps 


The Indian Stamp Act, 2 of 1899 provides that an agreement or memo- 
randum of agreement other than one relating to the sale of a bill of ex- 
change or to the sale of Government security or share in an incorporated 
company or other body corporate comes under Schedule 1, Art. 5, clause 6 and 
the proper stamp duty is eight annos but in Madras and U.P., it is twelve 
annas ond it is one-rupee in Bombay, Punjab, Burma, Bengal and Assam. 

No document requires an agreement stamp unless it amounts to an 
agreement or a memorandum of an-agreement. The mere fact that a 

b- document may assist in proving a contract does not ipso facto becomes an 
instrument chargeable with duty. It is chargeable with stamp duty when 
the document amounts to an agreement itself or to a memorandum of an 

.agreement already made. In order to become an agreement, there must 
be an offer and acceptance. . 

Schedule 1, Art. 9 of the.Stamp Act requires an impressed stamp for 
apprentieeship deed, including every writing relating to the servite of 
tuition of any apprentice, clerk or servant, placed with any master to learn 
any profession, trade or employment, not being articles of clerkship which 
is governed by Article 11. The proper stamp duty is five rupees but seven 
rupees and eight annas in Madras and Burma and rupees ten in Bombay, 

\ Bengal and Assam. 

Inthe United Province, the stamp is the same as a Bond when the amount 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000 but in any other case it is seven rupees eight 
annas. Instruments of apprenticeship executed by a Magistrate under 
the Apprentices Act, 1950, or by which a person is apprenticed by or at the 
charge of any public charity are exempt from stamp-duty. ‘Charity ° 
in its legal sense consists of four classes—trusts for the relief of poverty ; 
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trusts for the advancement of education; trusts for the advancement of 
religion and trusts for other purposes not falling under any of preceding 
heads. (Jamshedji v. Soonabai 33 Bom. 122.) 

Schedule 1, Article 57 provides for security bonds or mortgage-deeds 
executed by way of security (i) for the due execution of an office, (ii) or to 
account for money or other property received by virtue of such offic, (iit) 
or by a security to secure the due performance of a contract. The proper 


stamp-duty is five rupees but it is seven rupees eight annas in Madras, 


Punjab, Burma and U.P. and ten rupees in Bombay, Bengal and Assam. 

There is an.exemption amongst others in cases of instruments executed 
by officers of the crown or their sureties and secure the due execution of 
an office on the due accounting for money or other- property received by 
virtue thereof. 

A combination of Ekarnama and a "Seins bond for due discharge 
of service is to be stamped both under Art. 5(c) and Art. 57(b). (Nilkantha 
v. Kesharas 1924, A.LR, 408. ) But it may be said in this connection that 


in the majority of cases and specially in almost all the cases of domestic . 


servants, there is no written agreement. Even where there is, something 
in writing, it is generally made by correspondence. 


: CHAPTER V 


Wages and Remuneration 


75 


. Wages are defined to mean any money or other thing had or eonixacted 

to be paid, delivered or given as a recompense, reward or remuneration 
for labour. Wages or other remuneration for servicos- can be had only 
when there is a contract express or implied. No right to wages exists 
except by a contract. The mere fact that a person has rendered certain 
services does not entitle him to payment therefor. -A contract ‘to pay 
wages will not be implied merely because it is reasonable to pay. If a 
person continues his services after the expiry of the term, it gives rise to 
the implied contract that he would get remuneration for such continued 
services. ` ] 
But when work is done end accepted of such a character and | in such 
circumstances as to lead to the inference that the parties understood that 
there would be payment, an implied contract to pay remuneration is esta- 
blished unless there is. positive evidence that such services wére not to be 
remunerated. 


Implied contract: cannot be said to arise merely from benefit received. 


To do so, work must be done on the belief that wages will be paid, and “of 

the work being accepted on the other side with the idea of employment. 
We have got two definitions of wages in two Indian Acts. Section 

2(1) of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 8 of 1923 defines it as follows :— 


* Wages includes any privilege or benefit which is capable of being 
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estimated in money other than a travelling allowance on the value of any 
travelling concession or a contribution paid.by the employer of a work- 


-man towards any pension or provident fund of a sum paid to a workman 


to cover any special expenses created on him by the nature of his employ- 


ment." 


This term implied a contract for service solely for the benefit of the 
employer. In the ‘case of students of B class in an Engineering College 
labour done in the workshop is primarily, if not entirely, for the ie ades. 
of instruction for the benefit of the students and though the word ‘ wages ’ 
is used in the college prospectus, this does not import a contract of service, 
there is between the college and the student' no relation of master and 
servant. (Indar Sing v. Secretary of State, A.LR. 1929 Lah. 573.) 


The definition in the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, seems to be moro 
exhaustive. It says in Section 2 clause (vi) :— 


* 


*' Wages means all remuneration, capable of being expressed in terms 
of money, which would, if the-terms of the contract of employment express 
or implied, were fulfilled, be payable whether conditionally upon the regular 
attendance, good work or conduct or other behaviour of the person em- 
ployed in respect of his employment or of work done in such employment, 
and includes any bonus or other additione! remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any money payable to such person 


by reason of the termination of his employment, but does not include— 


(a) the value of any house accommodation, supply of light, water, 
medicel attendance cr other amenity or of any service excluded 
by general or special order of the Provincial Government ; 

(b) any contribution paid by the employer to any pension-fund or 


~ provident fund ; 


'(co) any travelling allowance or the value of any travelling concession } 

(d) any.sum paid to the person employed to defray special expenses 
. entailed on him by the nature of his employment; or 

(e) any gratuity payable on discharge. 


In terms of this definition it is the duty of the master to pay his servant 
the remuneration agreed upon, but it is also evident that it is not payable 
merely for services or work done for another. There must be contract 
implied or express. But in spite of this express provision the courts are 
lenient and generally hold that any retainer as a servant will be presumed 
to be in consideration of wages unless the contrary appears. The courts 
take the equitable view that when a man bestows labour for another he 
has & right to remuneration, because service is usually performed in the 
expectation of receiving wages and the law presumes that there was an 
implied promise to pay. 

‘But along with this presumption one is to consider that services may 
be rendered out of gratitude or affection, that another man renders them 
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without privity or assent and that it may be often in expectation of future 
belp or it may be on unremunerated probation. 

Accordingly, the relationship is to be determined only by considering 
the whole circumstances, the situation and relationship and condition of 
the parties and the charaeter and value of the services performed. ` 

In this connection it may be profitable to draw out a comparison bet- 
ween the Hindu conception of wages and that of the English. 

. Narada is a great jurist. He divides servants into three classes, the 
highest, the middle and the lowest. ‘Their wages are to be paid in propor 
tion to their skill and to the value of their services. ‘Soldiers form the 
highest class, peasants the second class. Carriers and domestic servants 
‘constitute the lowest class. Brihaspati, however, divides them in a different 
way, first those who marry a slave-girl and servevfor the master for the 
wife, second, those who serve for cash-payments and lastly those who receive 
payment by way of e shére in the produce. Agriculturists receive a share 
of the produce of the land while cattle-tenders get a share of the milk. 
A servant may be engaged for a day, a fortnight, a month, two months, 
Narada provides that stipulated wages must be regularly paid at 
the commencement, at the middle and at the completion of the work. If 
there be contract, the whole wages shall be paid at the commencement. 
Vivadaratnakar gives the proportion as five at the.beginning, seve. at the 
middle and eight at the completior. 

Where there has been no settlement, the trader, the cowherd and the 

 agrieulturis& employee shall receive one-tenth share of the profit, cow- 
product and the yield of the fields. But a ploughman as Brihaspati says 
shall receive the third or the fifth part of the produce of the land cultivated 
by him, one-fifth share when he gets food and clothes, if not, one-third. 


When there has been no agreement as to remuneration, it must be deter- ^ 


“mined by persons experts in trade and experienced as to time and place. 
Yajnavalkya provides that if an employee disregards the exigencies cf 
time and place and thereby causes loss he shall get what the employer 
chooses to give but if by chance he secures larger profits, he should réceive 
higher wages wheu there are two employees and if they cannot complete 
it because of need of more help, each will yet acccrding to the amount of 
work done. If they complete it, each gets the stipulated wages. 


Work done for Relatives and. Friends 


It is always a difficult question of fact when work is done for near rela- 
tives whether any remuneration is'to be paid. Mr. Wood in his Law of 
Master and Servants gives a summary of the leading cases and says: 

* [n all cases, where compensation is claimed for services rendered for 
near relatives as a father, brother, grandfather, etc., the law will not imply 
a promise and no recovery can be had unless an express contract or cir- 
cumstances equivalent thereto, is shown." 


r- 
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There is an endless variety of relationships in which work is done by one 
to the other and it is always a puzzle to decide whether there is & contract. 


Extra Remuneration 


Extra remuneration (e.g., payment for overtime work) cannot be had 
as a matter of course unless there is an express or implied agreement to 
pay it. It is recoverable where there is a right to receive it by custom. 

What is a day's work is a matter of agreement or custom or in their 
absence what is reasonable in the circumstances. A servant may recover 
remuneration for work done out of hours or outside the scope of his regular 
employment. But a promise to pay additional remuneration for work 
which the servant is bound to perform under his contract of hiring and 
service is void for want of consideration. If paid, such an agreement being 
nudum pactum, it can be recovered, But a servant is entitled to recover, 
where there is no obligation to perform the work and where the services 
to be rendered are wholly different from those under the existing contract 
in kind or amount. It is also available after the expiry of the term of the 
contract. 

Where part of the crew deserted the ship and the Captain promised 
extra pay to the remaining seamen if they would take the ship to the next 
port, it was held that the promise was enforceable, as it is found on good 
consideration and because the crew were not bound by the original contract 
by reason of the risk having become greater than that within the con- 
templation of the original contract. (Hartle v. Pousonley 1857, 5 W.R. 
65.) Similarly an entire change of voyage would justify a new contract 
and extra remuneration will be recoverable because the nature of the service 
has been entirely changed. (Harris v. Carter 1854, 2 W.R. 409.) 

But if the voyage had been dangerous to life merely from excess of 
labour, the promise of a Captain to pay extra would not be binding. . 


Remuneration to be Determined by a Third Party 


If, by an agreement of service, it is left to the master to decide whether 
any and if so, what amount is to be paid, the servant cannot get Anything 
if the master decides not to pay any remuneration. (Taylor v. Bawer 1813, 
105 E.R. 108.) But it is very often evident that the intention was to pay 
wages for services and nothing being agreed as to the rate or amount, the 
servant will get what is reasonable, having regard to local usage, the amount 
and rate of wages, the skill of the workman and the nature of the work. A 
servant can maintain an action where the true construction of the agree- 
ment is that a reasonable remuneration is to be paid, though it was at the 
discretion of the master. 

Where a third person is to fix the amount of the remuneration, no action 
lies to recover it unless that person has certified the amount. The obtaining 
of the certificate of the third party is in general a condition precedent to 
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the right of the servant to bring action. So that, even in cases, where such 
third party withholds certificate out of grudge or any fraudulent io uNe; 
there is no remedy. 


Entire and Divisible Contracts of Service 


A contract of service may be entire and indivisible. It is so, when the 
right to remuneration is dependent on the entire fulfilment of the contract 
and is not recoverablé before the completion of a definite piece of work or 
a definite period of service. 

It is divisible when the remuneration accrues from time to time-in the 
course of the work or service. 

-The terms of the contract generally make it clear whether it is entire 
or divisible. Under the entire contract, except where there is a custom 
to the contrary, nothing becomes: due before the work or the period of service 
has been comploted. A portrait painter, for example, cannot sue for his 
labour upon an unfinished picture, because in such a case, the contract is 
that the painter must do the whole picture and he shall be paid for the 
whole, whether a contract is entire or divisible is determined according 
to the intention of the parties as evident from the interpretation of the 
agreement in the light of the surrounding circumstances. 


The modern tendency is to construe contracts of work and labour as 
divisible contracts and even in cases of entire contracts, the servant is 


allowed to recover on the principles of quantum. meruit, a proportionate 
part of the remuneration where there is a discharge by the fault of ‘the 
master or where there has been a. new contract express or implied in place 
of the old to pay proportionately. . 

Under a divisible contract, where the agreement is not to do a “pedih 
work for a specific sum or work for a defnite period, the performance of 
a part will entitle the workman tc’ have partial payment. ‘The Appor- 
tionment Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vict.), governs the provisions regarding appor. 
tionment. : ' 

Many provides that when a workman, whether ill or well, does not 
complete the stipulated work, he shall not receive his wages, even though 
the work is slightly incomplete. (M. 8, 217.) 

Medhatithi ia his yloss elaborates it by saying that if the master does 
not dismiss the servant during Lis illness after giving him his wages for the 
part of the work done, then he must complete the work after recovery. 
But when the employer discharges him saying that he has no work for the 
servant, he should get his remuneration in proportion to the work done, 


Remuneration During Illness 


In the absence of a contract to the contrary, a servant should get his 
remuneration for the period of his illness while the contract mubaishe: Tf 


M 
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a servant becomes ill to such a degree or extent as to frustrate the object 
of employment, the parties are at liberty to cancel the contract. But 
during the continuance of the contract illness is no breach of the servant's 
contract and he is entitled to have his remuneration. 

Lord Mansfield has rightly observed : ‘‘If the servant is taken ill by 
the visitation of God, it is a condition incident to humanity and is implied 
in all contracts. Therefore the master is bound to provide for and take 
care of the servant so taken ill in his service and cannot deduct wages in 
proportion to the continuance of the servant’s sickness.” 

But when there is express stipulation that wages are contingent on the 
execution of work, these are not earned, where no work is done for any 
reason whatsoever. 

The Hindu law on this point is not favourable to the workmen. Manu 
provides that if the employee after his illness completes the work to be done, 
he shall get his wages, even though he does it after a lapse of long time. 
The guiding factor is no work, no pay. Kautilya in his Arthasastra says that 
if the workman is physically unfit to do the work or the work appears to 
be degrading or if he is ill or in trouble and fails accordingly to do the work 
or get it done, he is not liable to punishment. He should, however, refund 
the wages to the employer who will get his work done by others. 


Deductions and Set-off 


According to the English law, no deduction can be made from wages 
of unliquidated damages payable by a servant to a servant, except when 
otherwise provided by law or agreement. The Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, provides that the wages of an employee shall be paid by him without 


a deductions, but there may be deductions in the following cases namely : 


(1) fines ; 

(2) deductions for absence from ay; 

(3) for damage to or loss of goods given to his custody or for loss of 
money to which he is required to account and when such daniage 
is the result of neglect or default ; 

(4) for house accommodation ; 

(5) for amenities and services ; 

(6) for advances or overpayments ; 

(7). for income tax ; l 

(8) by.order of a court ; 

(9) for Provident Fund .; 

(10) for payments to co-operative societies or to Postal Tneurances, 

The entire amount of the.wages earned by or payable to an employee 

shall be actually paid to him in the current coin of the realm in that deduc- 
tion. In the absence of a special agreement consistent with existing laws, 
an employee shall receive his wages for the period during which the contract 
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subsists in spite of misconduct. The master has merely a right to, counter- 
claim for damages but no right to deduct anything from the stipulated 
wages, (Tikaram - v. Genlalal 1933, 147 I.C. 571.) 


Place and; Manner of Payment _ ee - 


- The general rule is that the parties toa contract of service have full 
liberties to make whatsoever terms they choose as to wages and where and 
when payable. But the Payment of Wages Act, 1926, restricts rreedom 
of contracts in respect of certain classes of workers. The provisions: of the : 
same though not applicable-to other classes, would be applicable on general 
principles of equity, justice and good conscience. 

All wages must be paid in current coins or currency notes or in: ;both. 
"There should be fixed: wage-periods which shall not exceed onè month. 
The wages are to be paid before the expiry of the seventh day whére less 
-than one thousand men; are employed and. in any other cases hem the 
expiry of the tenth day after the last-day of-the wage-period. . 

In England, no wages may be paid to any labourer, servant in husbandry, 
journeyman, artificer, handicraftsman or , person otherwise engaged in 
manual labour at or within any public: house, beer-shop.or place for the 
sale of any spirits, wine, cyder or cther spirituous or fermented liquor .or 
any office garden or place belonging thereto or occupied therewith, unless 
paid by the rendent owner or dodupier to persons bonafide employed by 
him. 

There is ne such eas regulation in any Indian Act. In a 
contract of service, where there is no agreed place-for payment of ‘wages, 
the salary is payable at the place of service. (Beg A v. Kavasji, 
1900, -2 Bom. L.R. 514.) S - 

There may be difficulties in getting wages in some cases because: of ig- 
norance regarding technicalities on this point. Ina Madras case, it was 
held that a servant cannot sue in Madras for breach when a contract of 
service was made at Hyderabad and the service was rendered at Hyderabad 
though the master provided to pay at Madras after the services were ren- _ 
dered. * 

. Recovery of Wages 


In the Presidency Towns : 


The Presidency Small Cause Court has jurisdiction to entertain suits 
if the sum to be recovered does not exceed Rs. 2;000. 

The High Court in its ordinary original civil side may try a suit if the 
claim exceeds Rs. 1,000. i : 

' The Presidency Small Cause Court gives a special privilege to minors 
to bring suits without the help of a guardian if the claim does not exceed 
Rs. 500 if it is for any non-gratuitous act done by him, or for his wages or 
for any piece of work done by him or for work as a servant. i 


E cs 
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The general provisions laid down in the Civil Procedure Code relating 


to compromise, receipt of money o1 other moveable property do not apply 
` to such a case. - 


Outside Presidency Towns : 


Thé Court of Small Causes, where there is such a court and up to its 
pecuniary limit, where there is no small cause court, suits for recovery of 
wages must be brought in the civil court of the lowest grade. 

Section 15 of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner cf Workmen’s Compensation and authorises him 
to decide for any specified area, all claims arising out of deductions from 
the wages or delay in payment of the wages, if persons employed or paid 
in that area, to whom the act applies. This act applies to persons em- 
ployed in any factory and to persons employed (otherwise than in a factory) 
upon any railway by a railway administration or either directly or through 
a sub-contractor by a person fulfilling a contract with a railway adminis- 
tration and if his pay is below Rs. 200. 

The Indien Merchant Shipping Act 21 of 1923, provides summary -pro- 
cedure for suits by seamen or apprentices for recovery of wages up to Rs. 500. 


FIELD OF RAIN 
v. BARRETT PRIOR 


Seeking along an EM 
born in a shallow rain.. 
singing in poppies, 
petals of then, 
‘splashing against the sky... 
I lose my self in echoes... 
the mad peace of rain 
and skidding on sound 
guarded by shadows 
Islip ` l 

merge with a memory 
that's sought by itself. 


ha 


INDO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1957-5 


|: KARUNAKAR GUPTA 
I. Indo-American Relations on the eve of 1957 


The period under consideration was highly important from the point 
of growth of friendly understanding between the two largest democracies 
in the East and the West—India and the U.S.A. This period was préeeded 
by the visit of Premier Nehru to Washington—where -he. had long dis- 
cussions with President Eisenhower. This visit to U.S.A. by Mr. Nehru 
took place in December, 1956—after an interval of seven years which were 
crowded with momentous events such as the Korean war, the Indo-China 
crisis, the setting up of SEATO, the Bandung Conference, the Baghdad 
Pact, the Summit Meeting at Geneva in 1955, the Suez episode and the 
Soviet intervention in Hungary. There were sharp differences between 
India and the U.S.A. during. these years on various issues relating to the 
Korean war and military alliances initiated by the U.S.A., specially on the 
question of military aid to Pakistan. This was the period, when we saw 
Nehru initiating a public campaign against the U.S.A., for her alleged 
policy of trying to dominate over South Asia, and Mr. J. F. Dulles going 
so far as to equate Neutralism with immorality; and blocking the way to 
India’s participation in the conference relating to ‘the Korean war—in 
which India played a' very important mediatory role. But we may say 

. that there was a sudden turn of history in 1956, : 

Suez - ?t the time of the Suez Crisis when a combined 
Franco-British-Israeli invasion of Egypt posed a. 

major threat to world peace. In this major conflict India and eU.S.A. 
jointly played an important part in mediation leading to the withdrawal 
of foreign forces from Egypt and the stationing of the U.N. Emergency force, 
in the Gaza strip and at the entrance to the gulf of Awaba to ensure an. 
enduring peace. Ancther almost concurrent event of 1956, the Hungarian 
revolt and its ruthless suppression by the Soviet forces, also helped India 
to come nearer to the U.S.A. psychologically, 

Hungary - though India’s refusal to join the Westin an out- 
right condemnation of the Soviet intervention in 

the U.N. Assembly, created bickerings between the two powers outwardly. 
Apart from these two conspicuous political events, there was another eco- 
nomie event in August, 1956, which helped to bring these two countries 
nearer. This was the signing of an Indo-American Agreement in August, 
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1956, under which the U.S.A. agreed to supply India from surplus stock 
3.5 million tons of wheat, .2 million tons of rice and .5 million bales of cotton. 
The loan was worth $360 millions. The significant 
New Loan - feature of this loan was that no foreign exchange 
wes involved in its repayment—which was a- 
matter of great relief to India considering her precarious balance of pey- 
ment position at the very start of the second Five-Year Plan. A mere 
‘comparison with the circumstances relating to the grant of $190 million 
-Wheat Loan granted by the U.S.A. in 1951 after a protracted and wrangling 
debate* in the U.S. Congress which delayed urgent food deliveries to-a 
famine-stricken people, would show that the terms of the new loan was 
highly generous reflecting at least partially a change for the better in the l 
U.S. mood towards India. l 


IL The Kashmir Question and the Effect on Indo-American Relations 


The improvement in Indo-American relations in the beginning of 1957 
as a consequence of aforementioned facts was, however, adversely affected 
by the attitude taken by the U.S.A. in supporting Pakistan in the Security 
Council in hér complaint about India’s allegedly intransigent attitude in 
finalising the incorporation of Kashmir within the Indian Union, which 
was signalised by the dissolution of the Kashmir Censtituent Assembly 
on 26th January, 1957. A “holding resolution" was passed by the Security 
Couneil on the initiative of U.S.A. and U.K. and three other Powers with 
ten votes in favour aud abstention by the. Soviet Union on 24th January, 
1957. Later, U.S.A. took initiative in moving à resolution which would entail | 
in entry of U.N. forces in Kashmir to help in the proposed U.N. supervised 
plebiscite. in Kashmir, which was vetoed by the Soviet Union. . "Later a 
resolution was passed which would send Mr. „Jarring (Sweden) the then 
President of the Council—to the Indian sub-continent on a mediatory -role. 
The riafure ‘of resentment felt in India às à reaction to U.S. backing to 
Pakistan on the Kashmir question may be gauged by tone of speeches 
delivered, by Sri. Nehru inmass meetings held in Madras (31st January, 1957) 
and in Hyderabad (22nd February, 1957). “The Five-Power resolution was 
pushed through’ and hustled through in the Security Council even without: 
tryitig to understand what the position’ was. The resolution which the 
Security Council passed was drafted and was in existence even. before it 
took the trouble of hearing our representative. "That is the most casual 
way of dealing with an: important question. i 

. * There has been a great fuss made about Jammu and Kashmir framing 
its œ nstitution and accession to Indis......the Pakistan constitution 
has incorporated that part of Jammu and Kashmir in their state- Nobody 
shouted about it.” . The Security Council .did not move. "When this facti 


* Seo “The "United States in World Affairs, 1951" by R. P. Stobbius, pp. 266-7. . 
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was accus in the Security Council it did not apparently create any 
impression.” 


‘ Tt is quite possible that it is due tc all these military alliances (SEATO, 
Baghdad Pact) .that these strange resolutions are > passed in regard to 
Kashmir.” 


** What pains me is that the countries which are friends of ours should 
have considered this difficult question in this casual way." (31st January) 


Hyderabad, 22nd February—' *the Kashmir question has acquired a special 
importance in the context of this U.S. military aid to Pakistan. India 
in no circumstances will allow foreign troops to step on her soil....leaders 
of Pakistan have openly steted that the military aid, including atomic 
weapons, received from the U.S. would be used against India...... I do 
nob understand with what intention these arms are being sent to Pakistan 
the U.S. Government have assured India that the military aid being 
sent to Pakistan would not be against India." We do not doubt the genuine-- 
ness of this assurance of the U.S. Government. We have respect for the 
United States which is a great country. We have friendship with them. 
But I am going to ask, who is going to check whether the military aid sent 
to Pakistan is at any time being used against India or not? 


‘Sri Nehru lamented.” This military aid to Pakistan had caused 
India anxiety and had forced her to divert funds for strengthening her armed 


' forces. ‘ We are busy in building up.our country and removing poverty 


from our midst. But this military aid to Pakistan has forced us to tighten 
our belts and stop some of cur nation-building works to divert funds for 
buying aienti 


` II. Impact of the Baglidad Pact and Tienhont Doctrine on Indo- 
"American, Relations: 


Another new irritant introduced into Indo-American relations during 
this period was the proclamation of the Eisenhower Doctrine on January 


5, 1957, which would mean unilateral American intervention in the Middle 


East to fill the Power Vacuum in the region with a view to meet any possible 
Communist subversion.* The U.S. Congress in March, 1957, sanctioned a 
sum of $200 million and necessary power to the President to move U.S. 
forces to the region in case of emergency. On January 22, 1957, Sri. Nehru 
stated his views about this doctrine and reiterated his view about the 
Baghdad Pact in his joint statemént with President wary of Syria, 


* Sri Nehru said at the Congress Session on January 6, 1957, at Luxibai Nagar 
that whatever “power vacuum” existed in West Asia must be filled by the strength 
and progress of the countries of the region. Heneeds no direct reference to 
Hisenhower Plan, but the implications of his speech were clear enough. Sri. Nehru 
said that any attempt by any outside power to fill the vacuum in West Asia was 
fraught with the gravest danger to the peace of the world, © ` 
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though no explicit reference was made to: ‘‘ The problems of the Middle 
East can only be solved if countries in that area are able, in complete free- 
dom and without domination by any foreign power, to develop in accor- 
dance with their genius and traditions...... A military approach to prob- 
lems of this area will only serve to create further disharmony and insta- 
bility, besides contributing to the -heightening of tension and endangering 
world peace. Intervention by the Big Powers in the form of military pacts 
and alliances is detrimental to peace and stability in the Middle East, The 
Baghdad Pact has ‘caused bitter conflicts and Semone in the Arab world 
and has greatly increased international tension.’ 


During the debate on Foreign Affairs in the Lok Sabha, March 25, 1957, 
. Sri Nehru had a further occasion to criticise the basic implications of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine more explicitly. He said, ‘‘I have no doubt that a 
great deal in President Eisenhower’s proposals, more specially the part 
. dealing with economic help, is of importance and of value...... But there 
is one approach that troubles me, and that is the idea of thinking that areas 
in Asia, for instance in West Asia, are vacuums which have to be filled by 
somebody stepping in from outside. That, I feel, is a dangerous approach 
......What is the test of this vacuum idea....% It seems to meto really 
to lead to the conclusion that where circumstances compel an imperialist 
power to withdraw, necessarily you must presume that it has left a vacuum. 
If so how is that vacuum to be filled? Surely if somebody else comes in, 
it is a repetition of old story, perhaps in:a different form. It can only be 
filled by the people of that country growing and developing themselves 
economically, politically end otherwise." The Eisenhower Doctrine did 
' not usher in stability in the Middle East Tension increased in the relations 
between Syria and Turkey in August, 1957. Soviet military aid flowed 


to Syria and Egypt. The monarchy in Jordan—which had lately discarded - 


British support in the face of public upsurge, was uncertain about its security; 
due to internal revolt and external pressures. An aid of $10 . million 
was delivered to. Jordan under the Eisenhower Doctrine. On the other 
hand the U.S. Sixth Fleet was diverted to the Eastern Mediterranean Waters 
to make a-show of force. . The situation, however, did not move towards 
stability, and certain dramatic changes occurred in the Middle East in 1958. 
First there was the creation of the United Arab Republic, by the merging 
of the neutralist states of Syria and Egypt (January, 1958). It showed 
that the danger of invasion from Turkey (which was a heavy recipient of 
massive military aid from the U.S.A.) as well as Israel—was very seriously 
felt, by the Syrian national leaders. Then in July, 1958, occurred tho 
military coup in Iraq under General Kassem, who cut off the ties of the 
Baghdad Pact and affirmed his belief in non-alignment. Then followed 
in quick succession a civil dispute in Lebanon arising out of the desire of 
the outgoing pro-West President Chamoun to continue in office—against 
the specific provisions of the constitution, and another wave of anti- -roye list 
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upsurge in Jordan. U.S. Marines were flown into the Lebanon, while British 
forces landed in Jordan. 


In July, 1958, President Eisenhower wrote to Sri Nehru explaining 


` the basis of the United States action to send the marines to the Lebanon, 


pledging the readiness of the U.S. Government to withdraw their forces 
from Lebanon, as soon as the United Nations could act. In his reply Sri 
Nehru expressed his distress at the recent developments in West Asia and 
appealed to President Eisenhower to withdraw the U.S. forces from the 
Lebanon. In a speech in Parliament (Lok Sabha) on August 19, 1958, 
Sri Nehru criticised the policy of ' northern tier defence’ and Baghdad 
Pact whieh tried to cut &cross the growth of Arab nationalism and created 
division among the Arab states. He also reiterated his criticism of the 
theory of power-vacuum as enunciated in the Eisenhower doctrine which 
refused to ‘‘ recognise the effect of Arab nationalism which has become 
such a dominant force." Sri Nehru also referred tq the continuing element 
of danger in West Asia in the relations of Arab countries and Israel. Since 
the U.S. had a large responsibility in the creation of Israel in 1948, against 
the wishes ot India, this reference might also be regarded as a mild form 
of criticism of the U.S.A. Regarding the sending of U.S. troops to tke’ 
Lebanon, Sri Nehru said ‘‘ Obviously the troops were sent to the Lebanon 
nob because of what was happening in the Lebanon—the situation was 
in a sense under control and there was the U.N. Observation Group there 
2C. -but because of what happened in Iraq, the coup d'etat and the fear 
that it might spread.” Sri Nebru pointed out how tke world came to 
the verge of a major war in recent weeks due to the policy of military 
intervention in West Asis. He also indirectly warned the U.S.A. against 
such intervention being made against Iraq—where à neutralist regime was 
set up by a coup d'etat. He said, '" When conclusions with regard to West 
Asia are arrived at ignoring the real forces in West Asia, and an attempt 
is made to bolster up conditions and regimes which have gone out of date, 
difficulties arise. Then suddenly something happens which surprises the 
people, like the coup d'etat in Iraq...... I earnestly hope that in regard 
to West Asia an attempt will be made not to think in terms of a military 
approach cf suppressing people there, or even imagining that a political 
problem can be by-passed by dealing with the economic issues...... 2 

The last of the series of developments in 1958 in West Asia was the 
degeneration of democracy in Pakistan on October 4, and the setting up of 
a military dictatorship, under General Ayub Khan. India could not see eye 
to eye to this pc litical development in Pakistan—which was regarded as 
the end result of acceptance of military aid from the U.S.A. 

It may be definitely said that the policies followed by the U.S.A. and 
India in West Asia during this period were widely divergent and created 
mutual bickerings. But it has been noted by some Indian commentators 
that Sri Nehru’s criticism of U.S. policy in West Asia during this period 
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was comparatively mild in the context of his attitude to-U.S. military 
aid to Pakistan in February, 1954, or U.S. polioy ir in the Near -East since - 
` 1959, August.* 


IV. The Impact of: ‘the SE ATO and the Crisis in the Tar 
East on Indo- American Relations, 


Indian. attitude towards the SEATO ition .eooled down from 
une original stand in 1955, when Mr. Menon complained that the SEATO 
was trying to establish a sort of. protectorate in 
SEATO south. east against the will of the majority of . 
. the regional Powers. Though the SEATO represents . 
a ETR security treaty, Mr. Dulles signed a special index to the məin 
treaty; stating that the United States’s acceptance of ite obligations was 
on the specific understanding that these were only in respect of armed 
attack or other aggression by Communist Powers. While Mr. Dulles’s 
putting stress. exclusively on Communist aggression, was partially influenced 
-by the prevailing mood of the U.S. Congress, it helped to some extent.to - 
allay Irdia/'s fears about Pakistan invoking its support in an Indo-Pakis- 
tani dispute. In the Canberra session of the SEATO in Merch, 1957, 
Pakistan tried unsuccessfully to bring in the Kashmir dispute on its 
agenda. But Mr. Dulles took a forthright attitude and said that the Kashmir 
issue was not SEATO's problem. He pointed out that according to a 
Special addendum to the treaty an attack on treaty nations, which would 
call for a joint retaliation, would have to come from a Communist society. 
Mr. Dulles's attitude of acquiescence to the. activities of certain American 
Soldiers of fortune, who were helping the rebel forces against the Republie 
SS . . of Indonesia in April, 1957, and another statement 
Indonesia which vaguely assured about the possibility of © 
extending recognition to the rebel Government in 
Celebes, PE bitter resentment in Indonesia. The Government of 
India also did not see eye to eye with this meddling 
West Iran ` in the internal affairs of a neighbourly neutralist 
. . Government in s Asia. On 12th December, 1957, 
Sri Nehru regretted that the U.S.A. abstained from voting in the U.N. 
‘General Assembly on the question of a peaceful solution of the dispute 
about the future of West. Iran between Indonesia and Holland through' 
"mediation by tlie Secretary-General. 


* The Economist, August 16, 1958, “India the uncommitted ". This article 
refers to “The striking discretion of -his (Nehru’s) comments on the latest Middle 
East crisis" 

The Economic Weekly, August 9, 1958, “Why is Nehru Silent ? 1 

+ At the Karachi session of the SEATO Council in 8th March, 1956, -there was an 
expression of hope that the Kashmir dispute would be resolved peacefully in 
accordance with the U.N. resolutions. This brought forth sharp criticism for India. 
This was in reaction to B and K’s satemont that they considered Kashmir an integral 
part of India.  ' - 

"ek zum Sabha Debates, Vol. 19, Part IL, Col. 2845  ...... 
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Another crisis developed in the Far East in August, 1958, when Com- 
munist China began heavy sbelling of the two off shore islands Quemoy 
and Matsu, which held allegiance to the Formosa Government under General . 
Chiang-Kai-Shek. In 1955, following a series of raids and artillery attacks 
from the mainland on Quemoy and Matsu islands, the U.S. Congress passed 
a resolution authorizing the U.S. President “to employ the armed. forces 
of the United States as he deems it necessary for the specific purpose of 
securing Formosa and the Pescadores. In terms of Quemoy and Matsu, 
the meaning of the resolution was to leave to the President’s discretion 
whether an attack on these islands might be a threat to the security of 
Formosa. The Chiang Government, however, interpreted: the resolution 

Offshore islands êS encouragement to reinforce its garrison on 

in China, Quemoy and Matsu and there was a steady- 
military build-up early in August. There were raids 


in blind water of China by KMT forces then Port Amoy was frequently 


bombarded and Chinese shipping was interfered. with the renewed shelling 
of the off-shore islands after a gap of three years on 23rd August, 1958. 

The Ambassadorial talks between U.S.A. and Red China which had 
been going on?in Geneva since the Summit Conference in 1955, were adjourned 
abruptly on 12th December, 1957.* The crisis appeared to be the signal for 
a major conflict in the Far East in the eyes of the Indian Government. 
The Government of India had accepted the sovereignty of the Communist 
Government of China over Forniosa and as such did not approve of the 
American policy of giving military support'to General Chiang-Kai-Shek. India 
also firmly believed that the off-shore islands must inevitably go to tbe 
mainland of China, as otherwise they may prove to be a constant source 
of insecurity to her. In this context, India regarded some of Mr. Dulles's 
statement rather unhelpful. Early in September, 1958, Mr. Dulles said 
on one occasion : ‘‘ The United States will force issue if necessary to prevent 
the Chinese from seizing Quemoy." Later however, Mr. Dulles showed 
some moderation in his statements. On 30th September, 1958, speaking 
to 15 Asian Newspaper Executives at Washington, he said that the United 
States was determined to utilise persuasion and negotiation to prevent 
crisis. He also suggested the withdrawal of the KMT forces from Quemoy 
and Matsu. Then again, apparently due to pressure from General Chiang- 

The question of Kai-Shek, whom he met at Formosa late in October, 

Chinese represen- he retraced his steps to a great extent. Sri Nehru, 
p terion a UAN very much disturbed in mind about the 
developments in the Far East as it appears from the discussion, he had 
with the members of the “Indian delegation leaving for U.N. Session in 
New York—reported in the Indian press. 


* “Peking Radio broadcasted on June 30, 1958, an official statement that the Sino- 
American ambassadorial talks in Geneva. be resumed within 15 days, failing which 
China would consider them ended,... 

On July, 1, the U.S. State Department rejected the 15-day Chinese ultimatum’’ 
Asian Recorder, 1958 (pp. 2130). 
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In August, 1958, a major cause of instability arose in Laos as well. 
At this time the neutrelist Government of Laos under Prince Souvarna 
Phouma was replaced by a ' Rightisb' Government under, Mr. Phoini 

Sanaikone, whereafter U.S. military aid poured into 
Teg anid Indo-China thé country in violation of the Geneva Agree- 
ment. Coming in the wake of establishment of 
a pro-American Government under Diem in South Vietnam which also 
accepted military aid from the U.S.A. the position in Laos became à cause 
of concern. India was unhappy about the position of the new Govern- 
ment of Laos to the recalling of the international Commission in Laos 
(Chairman—India) which was sought of by Cambodia and agreed to by 
North Vietnam. The appearance of nearly two thousand American marines 
in Signapore ir August on.board six warships led to wide rumours in India 
that the U.S.A. was seeking to establish a permanent base in the Indian 
Ocean region. Sri Nebru, however, soft-pedalled these moves of American 
diplomacy in South-East Asia and the Far East, which appeared to be some- 
what provocative. 


India and America also had differences in 1958 on the issue of uni- 
fication of Korea, On the withdrawal of Chinese Communist forces from | 
North Korea in October, 1958, India believed that there should no longer 
be any objection to the supervision of election by (a mutually agreed) 
international authority instead of insisting as the U.S.A. did that they 
should have a U.N. label. The Government of India. found reason in the . 
argument. of the North Korean Government that while it would be willing 
to participate in internationally supervised elections, it would be difficult 
for them to accept U.N. supervision, as the U.N. invclved itself in the war. 

y On.the other hand, the U.S.A. was adamant on 
Korea the issue of elections in Korea being. held under 
the U.N. supervision, and the. stalemate in Korea 
continued much to the chagrin of the Government of India. l 


V. Indo-American Differences about Disarmament and 
* Disengagement in Europe. 


Indian cpinion continued to be critical about the US . attitude in the 
matter of disarmament, particularly ov the question of suspension of nuclear 
tests. Sri Nehru was critical about the fact that in the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee sitting in London in 1956-57, U.S.A. and other Western 
Powers rejected India's offer to appear before the Sub-Committee in support 
of a memorandum she had given. Sri Nehra wes unhappy about the 
deadlock in the Disarmament Commission in the winter of 1957. He 
repeated on November 27, 1957, bis appeal to the Great Powers for sus- 
pension of nuclear tests, which he had made previously jointly with the 
Japanese Premier Mr. Kishi in May and October, 1957. The Soviet Premier 
- Mr. Bulganin readily agreed with Sri Nehru’s suggestion about the cessa-. 
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tion of nuclear tests as the first exceptionally important step towards the | 
solution of the disarmament problem in general.* On the other hand 
President Eisenhower said on 15th December, 1957, that the cessation of 
nuclear tests should be linked with a ban on weapons’ production and 
limitations on other elements of armed strength, as well as a measure of 
assurance against a surprise attack. He added that otherwise it “‘ could 
increase, rather than diminish, the threat of aggression and war." He 
also called for bolder and more far-reachmg measures such as agreement 
to devote all future production of fissionable material to peaceful uses. 
In his speech in Rajya Sabha on 12th December, 1957, Sri Nehru heartily 
welcomed the relpy from Mr. Bulganin. Suspension of these tests, he said, 
would help change the people’s mental cold war approach, which was ‘coming 
in the way of peace more than the atom bomb. On 17th December, 1957, 
in the Lok Sabha, Sri Nehru commenting on President Eisenhower's reply 
to his plea for suspension of nuclear tests, admitted the need for ‘ bolder’ 
measures, but failed to see how suspension of nuclear tests would increase 
the chances of a surprise attack as feared by President Eisenhower. 


Since October, 1957, there has been an attempt from the Soviet block, 
to take up the thread of Mr. Eden’s plan for disengagement in Europe - 
submitted in the first Summit Conference in July, 1955, for the solution 
of the East-West conflict in Europe. There wast he Rapacki Plan which 
proposed for an area in Central Europe comprising several countries being 
made atom-free, that is with no atomic bases or weapons. Mr. Kennan 
in his Reitch Lectures in December, 1957, carried the idea of disengagement 
further. He wanted all armies to be withdrawn—not only atomic weapons. 
These ideas about disengegement were welcomed in Delhi as well as Moscow. 
But Mr. Dulles rejected all these plans. 

On the issue of disarmament, India“ and U.S.A. had divergent views 
about the priority to be given to suspension of nucleor tests as well as the 
removal of foreign bases. 

VI: Factors influencing Indo-American Rapprochement 


We have so far dealt mainly with the issues on which India and the 
U.S.A. continued to bave differences in outlook during this period. But 
as we have said earlier, this period was a turning point which brought in 
a gradual reconciliation between the two largest democracies. There were 
various objective factors as well as subjective, which combined to develop 
mutual friendship between India and the U.S.A. 

Among the subjective factors, we should first refer to the work of the 
American Ambassadors in India beginning from Mr. Chester Bowles to 
Mr. E. Bunker, who assiduously worked to bring to the notice of the U.S. 
Congress and Administration the highly important stake that the U.S.A. 


* The Soviet Government unilaterally announced its decision: to discontinue all 
atomic and hydrogen weapon tests on 3lst March, 1958. 
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had in the survival of democracy and the progress of the democratic plan- 
ning in India. Several American publicists also give credit to the work. 
of the Indian Ambassador in U.S.A. (1952-57) Mr. G. L. Mehta, who did 
a wonderful job in public relations—through wide contacts he had deve- 
loped among various influential sections in the American Pots His 
successor Justice Chagle also deserves credit in this matter. 

The Policy of the Republican Government of U.S.A. in 1953, to bolster 
up Pakistan as a part of the northern tier (originally devised by Sir Olaf 
Caroe and adapted by Mr. Dulles), through the Turko-Pakistani Pact and 
Failure of "S soles later the Baghdad Pact, in utter disregard about: 
of entangling Alliances protests from India, had proved to be a total failure. 
panel It created more divisions .and instability in West 
Asia and made way for the Soviet influence penetrating into the area, 
which had not.suffered from the Red Bogey before. The setting up 
of the SEATO also drew criticism from the main regional powers—India, 
Indonesia, Burma and Ceylon and was régarded as a source of instability 
in the Indo-China states. Rapid charges in Government in Pakistan due . 
to economic stagnation, petty political squabbles and corruption, misuse 
. of American aid and the ultimate installation of the Military dictatorship 
in October 1958 proved very clearly to the Policy Planners in the U.S.A. 
that they could no more rely on the support of Pakistan as stabilising factor 
in the West, South or South-East Asia, or as bastion of democracy in this 
part of the world. ` 

Mr. Sulzberger, & very influential American columnist, wrote in the 
New York Times (April, 1957) ** American policy of arming Pakistan tends 
i _ indirectly to weaken disastrously the Indian economy. 
: “It has also provoked another neighbouring And 
Afghanistan to make an unhealthy weapon—deàl with the U.S.S.R...... 
Mr. Sulzberger pleaded for a cut in arms aid to Pakistan lest Russia should . 
goin, “controling lever on India’s economy,” or withdraw help to stimulate 

“collapse and possible disintegration of Asia’s largest democratic nation," 
which would mean the loss of a continent itself to the U.S.A. 


Sulzberger’s view 


Mr. " Chester Bowles speaking before the. House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
Committee, lamented that the U.S. arms aid to 
Pakistan had had the-bad effect of promoting an 
arms race with India and Afganistan, rather than 
building a ‘common defence against the Soviet Union. (Merch, 1957). 

As early as January, 1956, Mr. Walter Lippmann pointed out the folly 
of U.S. military aid to Pakistan in his widely publicised column : ''as.a 
Walter Lippmann result of our arming Pakistan we have incurred 
condemns U.S. military the distrust of both of Pakistan's neighbours—India 
aid to Pakistan 

i and Afganistan.. ..the damage done tc-the American 
position by the Pakistan entanglement alone is enormously greater than 
what can be done to repair the damage by more economie aid.” 


Chester Bowles’s 
criticism 
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There were two other major factors which brought to focus the necessity 
` of befriending India in 1957 in the eyes of the U.S. 
Government. These were the sending of the Sputnik 
into space by the Soviet Scientists—which revealed tc the uncommited 
Afro-Asian world, the relative weakness of U.S. Government which had talked 
Khruschev’s challenge 5° long from a policy of, strength, as also the- oper 
for a peacefull com- challenge thrown to the West by Khruschev fcr a 
petition ois I A 
Pes os peaceful competition in raising the standard of 
living of the underdeveloped countries in Asia and Africa.* The shadow 
of a major economic recession in 1957-58, which 
might develop into a crisis, was another condition- 
ing factor in the new American ‘policy of befriending India, which had 
the potentiality of ‘becoming a large market for American products in 
the future. It was at this time also-that the facts about the quick 
strides in industrialisation made in Communist China attracted the eyes 
of the world. Even after taking due care about the inflated official claims 
and the failureof the Leap Forward movement started in 1958, compe- 
tent Western observers were very much impressed by the rate of economic 
growth, in China compared to that in India. 
Mslenbaum put the ratio as 3:1 since 1957, 
Mr. Averal Harriman and a host of American 
publicists brought into focus before the American people, that the U.S.A. 
had a vital stake in the ‘undeclared race’ between India and China, both 
of whom were engaged in gigantic programmes of development under 
different political and economic systems. They stressed that India must 
be helped to compete with China in the economic sphere because no 
other non-communist naticn had India’s size, eccnomic potential or 
influence. As one high official in Senate hearings put it, ‘“we must recognise 
the fact that, in the minds of A-ians, it is Western ideas of economic 
freedom and democratic government which are tested in India in direct 
competition with the authoritarian methods of Communist China." 


Impact of the Sputnik ' 


U.S- Recession 1957-58 


Impact of Economic 
Development in Cfiina 


Another fact that came out from the authoritative sources in thé U.S.A. 
was the credit-worthiness of India. It was well-known that in many 
countries American assistance had been frittered 

a Aaa away. It was revealed in the Senate Foreign 
: Relatiohs Committee hearings in 1959, that India 
had promptly paid the interest due on all American loans end also made 
a settlement of the Lend-Lease silver due to the U.S.A. in 1957. The 
U.S. authorities were also convinced that India bad a good plan and had 
the technical ca pability to utilise capital efficiently. The Indian born 
American member of House Foreign Relationr Committee, Mr. Sound 


* Khruschev's interview with the noted American Press Magnate Mr. W. R. 
Hearst on 22 November, 1957 . 
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during his visit to India in December, 1957, also testified to this : ‘‘ India’s 
credit is not only good but excellent. India never defaulted her payments. 
Her national debt is within safe and sound limits. India has shown her 
capacity to organise, industrialise ond: produce.” (Lhe Times of India, 
the 23rd December, 1957) 

In an article in Foreign Affairs (April, 1958), Professor W. W. Rostow 
Rostow’s theory of and Mr. M. F. Milikan brought in the new theory 
economie growth and of economic growth in pleading for massive economic 
Buses aid to India saying, "The evidence that India is 
ready for the Take-off, indeed has already started it are many." 

We must also note the change of political tide in U.S.A. during this 
period. In the beginning of 1957, the-Republicans had already lost their 
Decline of the China ™Mejority in the Congress and the influence of the 
pend aa the US. l China Lobby who had been staunch critics of Indian 

nedtralism—was on the wane. In November, 1958 


elections, there was a sort of landslide leading to the exit of the. 


diehard anti-Indian Republican Senator Knowland from the political scene. 

The election of Senator Fulbright to the chairmanship of the Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee also signified a wind of change in American policy 

—favourable to India. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann made | an urgent plea to the American people 

and Western nations in November, 1958, in his 

Walter Lippmann calls column entitled ‘‘We must underwrite India.” He 

for massive Aid to 

India as the Key said, ‘We shall not meet this Soviet challenge 

nt Aini Esst- unless we stop looking at the under-developed nations 
as military bulwarks and bastions and adopt a new 

and different objective in the uncommitted world. 

“The Communists are expanding in Asia because they are demons- 
trating a way, at present the only obviously effective way, of raising quickly 
the power and the standard of living of a backward people. The only 
convincing answer must be demonstration by the non-communist nations 
that there is another and more humane way of overcoming the immemorial 
poverty and weakness of the Asian peoples. 

“This demonstration can be best made in India....if we and our 
Western partners could underwrite and assure the success of Indian deve- 
lopment, i& would make a world of difference. It might be decisive in 
turning the tide.... 

"India is the key country. It is a very big coutry known to all of 
Asia as a land of deep poverty. To make a show place of a small island 
like Formosa or Puerto Rico....is not very convincing. For the Com- 
munists are proving their case in big countries like China and Russia. We 


shall have to prove our case, that material progress can be had with civil ` 


liberty, in a big country. 








9 


Kennedy Cooper 
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“ For another thing, India has the necessary structure, including & 
‘civil service with a good. tradition—something which does not exist in 
equal measure elsewhere in Asia, except Japan. 

“ But in my mind the clinching for making the demonstration in India 
is that the spiritual heritage of which Gandhi was the great teacher is— 
of all the ideologies of the wend: mie most radically DIN from that of 
Leninism.”’ 

In the same column, Mr. Lippmann also tried his best to remove the 
current inhibitions in the American mind about the political outlook of 
the Indian Government. He said ‘‘ I know there is a notion among many 
Americans that the Indians are more than half-way along the road to being 
Communists. That notion is based on part on the fact that Indians mean 
to become a social democratic state. In the main, the notion that they 
are half-Communists is based on the fact that on many issues of foreign 
policy the Indian Government differs from ours aud make great efforts to 
keep on good terms with the Soviet Union and with its powerful and dan- 
gerous neighbour Red China. . 

* Nevertheless, the Indians who are indoctrinated in the Gandhi 
tradition are acutely conscious of: the gulf between the Soviet system 
and themselves. They are not totalitarians. They are not materialist 
determinists." B rtm mE . 

** I£ there is another way of meeting the Communist challenge in Asia, 
I have not heard of it." (The Hindu, 21st November, 1958) 

In March, 1958, Senator J. F. Kennedy and Sherman Cooper had spon- 
sored a resolution which would signalise India as 
Resolution on U.S. the key country worthy of receiving large scale 
Snare long-term aid in the interest of survival of demo- 
cracy and the interests of the U.S.A. The resolution was lost by a narrow 
margin—but it high-lighted the concérn felt among the American legis- 
lators for providing massive aid to India on a longterm basis—so that 
planning in India might not remain a gamble in the quantum of foreign aid 
from year to year. . é 

The revolt in Tibet in March, 1959, and the flight of the Dalai Lama 
to India opened a new page in the developing Indo-American relations. 
The ruthless suppression of the Tibetan revolt by Communist China. brought 
forth spontaneous public reaction against Chinese Communism in India 
—which again forged a new link between India and America. The Red . 
China bogey has been played up so deeply in the American mind since the 
days of the Korean war in 1950-53, that any Power developing strained 
relations with Red China became a special object of befriending by the 
U.S.A. This is perhaps the reason why Vice-President, Mr. Richard Nixon, 
in his opening speech in the two-day Conference at Washington on May 
4 and 5, 1959 (organised by the Institute of International Growth), entitled 
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“India and the U.S.A. " made a dramatic approach to the Problem com- 
l ‘paring the problem of India’s economic development 
= [operar with the Berlin Crisis which then caught the 
the American Attitude Headlines on the AR of the newspapers in 
toward India-— 
R. Nixon’s speech  .. America. He said, ' in my mind, what happens 
. to India in so far as its economic progress is con- 
cerned in the next few years—could be as important, or could be 
even more important in the long run, than what happens in the 
negotiations—with regard to Berlin.” Stressing upon the immense 
importence of continuing aid to India notwithstanding occasional 
political differences he said, ‘I have heard it said that there ‘are times 
when countries which we have been able to assist through loans or 
other programmes, should not receive such considerations in the future 
because their leaders do not always agree with our leaders in the U.N. or 
in other world councils, And my answer is, and must always be, not, to 
make any country dependent on us-but to allow all countries to be inde- 
pendent of us, or of any other foreign domination.” 


Tn a closed meeting of the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 18th 
March, 1959, Mr. Chester Bowles took pains to bring out the fact that a free 
Military argument India, although notin direct. partnership with the 
‘in favour of aid to U.S.A. was essential to the U.S. military. position 
nepali nes in the Middle East and Asia. He said, ‘If India 
fell, our military and-policital structure in that part ix the world would 
be likely to fall with it.” 


.Another factor which may have influenced the American Government 
to open their purse ungrudgingly for aid to India was the success of the 
Communists in the general elections in 1956 and 
Success of the 
Communinst in General the setting up a Communist Ministry in Kerala. 
fe iroost on US. su in 1957. This argument may seem to be enigmatic. 
But it used to be said in France during the days 
of the Marshall Plan, that the presence of each Communist member 
in Parligment ‘was worth several million dollars of American aid. As 
Mr. Chester Bowles says in his article on ‘American “Foreign Policy’ 
(India Quarterly, July-September, 1961), “We actually said in our aid 
programme, in the first paragraph of it,:as long es there is a Communist. 
menace we will have to have this programme....This means that any 
nation with a good healthy Communist minority has a really great natural 
resource, that this is a national asset. You can cash it right in at the 
American Treasury.” 
vil. Internal Developments in India and their Impact on Indo- American 
` Relations. T 


We have so far mainly dealt with the various factors in the U.S.A. which 
. ereated a favourable atmosphere for the growth of cordiality between the 
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U.S.A. end India. Let us now look into the Indian politieal scene and 
the economic perspective in India in 1957-59 which must have helped in 
the warming up of Indo-American relations. 

For some years after independence, India was not particularly keen to 
attract foreign aid or investment. Her exchange reserves were large and 
she suspected that the aid might be accompanied 
by political string. Also India’s development schemes 
did not gather momentum. At this time the 
United States was heavily committed ir financing the economic re- 
habilitation of Western Europe and its huge armament expenditure. More- 
. over, the U.S.A. misunderstood India to be pro-Communist in her foreign 
policy and definitely hostile to the U.S.A. Also the Americans regarded 
India to be too leftist in her domestic political and economic affairs. On 
the other hand, the danger of Dollar imperialism was a bugbear in the eyes 
of many Indians including big capitalists. s 

The really drastic change in attitudes towards each other in India as 
well as America occurred in 1956. That was the time when India ran into 
an acute foreign exchange crisis by ordering large 
quantities of capital goods, industrial raw materials, 
as well as food and consumer goods from foreign countries. This crisis 
brought India to the brink of benkruptey. The second five-year plan 
was drawn up at a time, when India passed through a period of 
good harvests. The Planning Commission put stress in building up 
heavy industries to provide a sound industrial base for the country, being 
assured of the self-sufficiency in food. They realised very soon that in 
spite of large sums allotted to irrigation projects in the First Plan, planning 
_in India remained basically a gamble in rains. Since 1955, there bad been 
failure of crops due to draught in several areas, and the fate of the Second 
Five Year Plan seemed to be doomed at the very start in 1956. The closing 
of the Suez Canal and increased arms bill added to exchange difficulties. 
This foreboded not merely economic calamity for India, but a major political 
catastrophe considering its effect on the forthcoming general elections in 
the winter of 1956. Indian Ministers began to tour foreign countries with 
recommendations of aid to India—a practice which would have been un- 
thinkable a few years earlier and which would have been widely denounced 
by public opinion here as unseemly ‘begging’. 


Economic outlook 
prior to II Plan 


1956 Watershed 


The need of reassessment of our foreign policy in the context of our 
planning requirements was brought to focus by noted publicists like Mr. 
Asoke Mehta. In an article in the Statesman, dated the 24th September, 
1957, Mr. Asoke Mehta said, ‘‘I have no quarrel with the broad outlines 
Foreign Policy visavis of our foreign policy, but I am not sure whether 
Planning, Ashoka in its working out we have nof piled up difficulties 
Miles Argument for economic plans and policies." He referred to 
a scathing attack made.on Mr. Krishna Menon in the American magazine 
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Esquire and wondered how adverse might be the economic consequence 
of Mr, Krishna Menon in view of his outspoken comments in the U.N. and 
the U.S.A. on various world issues—in which there are differences between 
India and America. Mr. Mehta continued, ‘‘ As we went ahead with our 
planning without fully assessing the foreign . exchange. requirement, 
so .we have been following our foreign policy . without understanding 
its economic component...... We. are engaged not only in promoting 
international . distension but also in BPORSOLING: the growth—rapid growth 
of our economy.. 


“ We need Dus: assistance to keep'up the pace of our development : 
assistance in capital, know-how and foodgrains. As far as know-how is 
‘concerned, the more varied are cur resources, the stronger will be our techno- 
logical training.;....For our capital requirements, however, we have to 
fall back on the U.S.A. and Western Germany: . ..For foodgrains and 
fibres, made availablé on long-term credit, the only source of supply is the 
U.S.A.. . - - f 


“TE (he U.S.A. is the sole provider of key Si without which the 
tempo of the plan cannot be maintained, is it worthwhile to stick to the 
righteous idiom and the usage as the unsmiling viage as the unalterable 
accompaniments of oür foreign policy t" i 


Sympathetic American reactions to India’s needs for foreign assistance 
in financing its Second Five-Year Plan, the interest shown in the U.S.A., 
naie Ministers’ - in the visits of the Finance Minister of India, Mr. 
Visits to U.S.A. in T. T: Krishnamachari in, 1957 and Mr. Desai in 1958, 
el mS and the granting of substantial loans to India in 1958 
„were widely appreciated in India. In 1958, the U.S.A. made two loans q 
' to India, of $75 milion and $100 million respectively, out of the Deve- 
; lopmert Loan Fund, and the Export-Import Bank 
vs. ein ure blazed new paths fcr its operations by extending a 
loan of $150 million for general categories of equip- 
ment and services. In June and September, 1958, the Governments of 
the ‘U.S.A. and India signed new agreements for the sale to’ India 
-of somewhat. more than $300 million worth of U.S. surplus agricultural 
‘commodities under P.L. 480, with the provision that most of the Indian 
rupees accruing under the agreements would be used for loans to India-for 
financing of economic development projects. In 1958 also concessions 
were made to India regarding the repayment ‘of interest on previous loans. 
Private American interest provi ded large finance for a considerable 
expansion in the steel producing facilities of the Tata.-Iron , and Steel 
Company. 
` There was a change in public attitude in India towards foreign aid during 
this period. The need for external aid seemed imperative. Also, the 
survival of neutralism in Indian foreign policy dispelled the earlier inhibi- 
\ 
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tions that foreign aid always led to foreign entanglements against national 


Change in public . interest. The people of India were rather happy to 
pial a T receive competitive economic patronage—the U.S.A. 
E and. the U.S.S.R. continuing to follow a policy of 
non-alignment. 
The outlook for American investment in India also improved during 
this period. A major step was taken in this matter by the signing of an 
investment treaty between -India and the U.S.A. in September, 1957. 
Improved outlook. for Negotiations for the treaty bad been initiated in 
foreign investment _ April, 1955, and had encountered all kinds of obstacles 
re and delays. Under this treaty the U.S. Government 
will guarantee American private investors that their earnings from 
investments i in India can be converted into dollars. In 1958, there were 


certain gener us fax concessions in the Indian Finance Act favourable 
‘to foreign investment such as 25 per cent. development rebate, liberal 


depreciation allowance and the exemption of dividends received by foreign 
corporations investing in designated high-priority industries. 


During the latter part of 1959, two treaties of great interest to Ame- 
rican investors were signed by India and the United States. The first of 
these provides for the avoidance of double-taxation. The treaty- contains 
an important feature kncwn as tax-sparing provision. Under this provi- 
sion, the U.S. Government will allow tax credit against tax liability due 
to the U.S.A. for tax concession given by India to attract new investment, 


as well as taxes actually paid to the Indian Government. 


The second agreement reached by the two governments amended the . 
two-year old investment guarantee agreement which contained a conver- 
tibility guarantee to inclucde also :: guarantee against appropriation. 


In 1957, total new investment from the United States exceeded new 
investment from the United Kingdom for the first time. The same thing 
occurred in 1958 and 1959. During 1959, many Indo-U.S. ventures in- 


-volving technical as well as financial collaboration was announced for the 


manufacture of Aluminium, synthetic rubber, paper chemicalsp tyres and 
automobiles. It was a new development, considering the fact that hitherto 
U.S. investment in India was mostly concentrated in the Oil Industry. 


- A fresh. effort was made by the U.S.A. for the solution of the Canal 
waters dispute between India and Pakistan during this period. The divi- 
sion of canal waters became as contentious.an issue 
between India and. Pakistan as the continuing 
Kashmir Dispute. In the context of the Tibetan 
developments, in March, 1959, Mr. Eugene Black, President, World Bank 


US. effort in solving 
Canal Waters Dispute 


-started a.new series of negotiations with India and Pakistan with the blessings 
-of U.S. Government. By August, 1959, the question of distribution of 


waters was settled and the matter was reduced mainly to the problem of 
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financing of engineering works that would be needed if both countries were 
to draw full benefit from the available waters. This mediatory effort 
sponsored by the U.S.A. involving a large financial liability on her part, 
undoubtedly received high appreciation in India. 


The Tibetan revolt had suddenly brought India face to face with Com- 
munist China in a militant mood across the 2,500 miles Northern frontier, 
which had for long remained a dead border. The Chinese suspicion about 
Kalimpong being a ‘commanding centre of the rebellion’ led them to 
make wild allegations against so-called ‘Indian expansionists’. The tone. 
of the anti-Indian propaganda was harshened as several thousand Tibetan 
refugees followed the trek of the Dalai Lama and were given asylum in 
India. Mr. Nehru was distressed at this rude attitude of the Red Chinese 
The Tibetan revolt anq leaders whom he had befriended all these years in 
its Impact on publie the good faith that peace in Asia would be guaran- 

ELE fuse teeq by Sino-Indian solidarity based on Panch Sheel 
Agreement. The ruthless suppression of Tibetan autonomy by the Red 
Chinese was taken as.a betrayal of faith by large sections of the Indian 
publie, endangering India's security. Tibet conventions were held in 
different parts of the country in support of Tibetan freedom condemning 
Red Chinese imperialism. These developments created an atmosphere 
of cold war in India, which was directed against Red China as well as the 
Communist Party of India, which could not hide its alignment with Red 

- China in the suppression of the Tibetan revolt. There was a rallying of the 

forces of the Right reaction both inside and otuside the Congress Party 
within the country, with which the P.S.P. was curiously mixed up. An 
important result which followed from this was the dismissal of the Com- 
munist Ministry in Kerala by the President on 31 July, 1959, following : 
a mass civil disobedience movement supported by all opposition parties. 


Mr. Nehru's policy of non-alignment had been under fire, since the 
autumn of 1956, due to his refusal to condemn the 
Ser aes) Soviet intervention in Hungary in the same unequi- 
; vocal manner as he did in the case of France- 

British-Isr&eli aggression in Egypt. On the issue of Tibet in March, 1959, 
his desire to avoid charges of meddling in China's domestic affairs led him 
to underscore the impact of the Tibetan revolt up to the last moment. 
Again in August, 1959; when border clashes started between India and 
China, and the news about the Aksai Chin road leaked out in the Press, 
Mr. Nehru was charged by the Opposition as well as some members of the 
Congress Party for suppression of vital information from the Parliament. | 
The main -brunt of the attack was however, focussed on Mr. Krishna Menon, 
the Defence Minister, as.the most intimate adviser to Mr. Nehru on foreign 
policy, in the press and Parliament, for his alleged pro-Chinese and pro- 
Soviet sympathies, which was synonymous with antipathy towards the 


USA. 
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Fresh military clash in the Chang Chenmo valley in Ladakh on 21st 
October, 1959, and the arrogant attitude of Red China on the issue, and 
the gruelling story of their maltreatment of Indian 
yes able a ` prisoners started a fresh wave of anti-Chinese feeling 
throughout India. It- was in this context that the 
news of President Eisenhower's proposed visit of India in December 
was heartily greeted by the Indian people. The new Secretary of State, 
Mr. Herter in his Press statement on 12 November, 1959; about the Sino- 
Herter's ‘cold’ Indian border affirmed, ‘‘ the border has been for 
comments on Border many years pretty ill-defined’. His two subsequent 
gispute eluciditary statements did only underline U.S. Con- 
demnation of the use of force by Red China and '' strongly sympathise "' 
with India's attempts to resolve the dispute peacefully. Though 
it was currently explained by the U.S. State Department’s commitments 
Fresh U.S. Aid to to Marshal Chiang-Kei-Shek*, who was indeed the 
India on the eve of original author of ‘cartographic aggression, the 
President's visit. à A . 
repercussion in India was naturally unfavourable. 
Immediately before the President left for his itinerary in several countries 
in Asia, a new agreement for $257 million worth of surplus agricultural 
commodities under P-L.480 was signed, in India's favour. The appoint- 
ment by the World Bank President Eugence Black of 3-Member Bankers 
Mission to assess India’s development needs—at this time, was marked 
by some commentators as a most far-reaching policy development in U.S.A. 
affecting India. The impact of President Eisenhower’s visit to India in 
December, 1959, was ably assessed by Walter Lippmann (Hindu, 30 Decem- 
ber, 1959) in the following words which we quote at length : ‘‘ The central 
objective oi the President's trip was quite evidently to reach an under- 
standing with India. The new relationship is in no sense a military alliance. 
It is à moral partnership based on the recognition of the fact that the survival 
and progress of India is of crucial importance to us and to the peace of the 
world. ... 
** About his enormous reception in India, it is useful, I think to bear 


` in mind that it reflects a change in the mood of India and in the &ttitude 


of the United States...... On the Indian side, there 
E aA regen S is a new mood, first because of the Chinese aggression, 
on Forging Indo- and second, because India is in the threshhold of an 


iu xS heroic attempt to ‘break out of its immemorial poverty 


and backwardness. 

‘On both counts, the United States is a very desirable friend...... 
the President, in working for an accommodation with the Soviet Union, 
has made it unnecessary for India to choose sides in the Cold War. 

* The United States in world affairs" 1959 pp, 302-3 
‘Washington Presumably was influenced not only by the obscurity of the legal 


position but also by its recognition that the matter was of interest to the Chinese 
Nationalists Government on Taiwan.” 
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Because the Indians can row be our close friends without lining themselves 
up as adversaries of the Soviet Union, they have been liberated from what — 
has béen for them a horrid dilemma. 

“The new mood has its counterpart in the new attitude which the 
Presideńt has taken in our dealings with India. To understand, to respect 
and indeed to approve of Indian neutrality is a. change in the American 
attitude for which President Eisenhower is personally responsible. 

: “The Indian Government knows that and the Indian people had it 
communicated to them. The Indians are a sensitive people and they have 
long memories. They have not forgotten the arrogance and scorn with 
which Nehru was treated by the Secretary of State during his visit here ten 
years ago. Nor have they forgotten that the next. Secretary of Statė- 
characterised their neutral policy as immoral. Nor have they failed to 
realise that President Eisenhower was quick to disavow this characterisation 
and that it is he whe is*responsible for our new. understanding of and sym. 
pathy with the effort of the young Indian Republic to follow George Washing- ` 
ton’s injection against. entangling alliances.” i 





b. 


SOCIO-POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
GEORGES SOREL 


Dn. R. C. GUPTA, M.A., PH.D. 


Hardly there is any political philosopher of the twentieth century which 
has aroused so many misinterpretations as does George Sorel. Sorel has 
been claimed for the Soviet theory of the state as niuch as for the fascist 
political philosophy. ‘Indeed, the complicated and very often rather 
baroque character of his works explains to some extent those misinter- 
pretations. The following remarks attempt to give an unbiassed outline 
of the political ideas of this great French thinker who is so difficult to 
interpret. 

Sorel was born in Cherbourg in.1847. After he had matriculated in 
his home town, he attended the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris and became 
an engineer. For nearly 25 years, he served as a Government Engineer 
&nd was busy in building French bridges and roads. Having reached the 
age of forty-five he asked to take retirement from Government service. 
Up to this period he did not make any distinctive mark of his literary career. 
Only as a mature man he began with his literary work which broke out 
of him like a volcano: before he died in 1922—the year of Mussolini’s 
march on Rome—Georges Sorel wrote seventeen books, lengthy intro- 
ductions to eight books, written by others, and published numerous articles 
and essays in forty-one reviews. Until today nobody has attempted a 
satisfactory monograph of Sorel’s formidable work which is so difficult to 
understand as a unity. 

Sorel was much devoted to his wife, whe had died childless. She had 
been his most devoted and faithful comrade. To her memory be dedicated 
later on the following moving words : 

“ Happy is the man who ba. met a devoted, energetic, and proud woman. 
who never allows his soul to be contented, who knows how to recall the 
obligations of his task and who occasionally reveals to him even his own 
genius." í 
Sorel’s deep moralism—so reminiscent of Proudhon—has ''its roots in 
his marriage". He himself acknowledged the morslly purifying effect | 
of a good and happy marriage. It was here that he had discovered the: 
bulwark. against the tendency of levelling down the moral values by the 
decadent sensualism of his age. This tendency he regarded as quite unfair 


. and ‘discouraging for the healthy growth of human society, and he was 


much critical of it. 


` 1 Tho Third Republic: Political Thought in France by J. P. Mayer (Routledge 
& Kegel Paul, London, 1949, revised ed.). f : 
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Without his faith in moral values and without his belief in the prole- 

- tariat, which he developed as a result of his feelings of bitter resentment 
and contempt against the middle-classes whose contact he came into as 
an officer and which is also fundamentally connected with his moralism, 
it would hardly be possible to understand the various stages of Sorel’s 
spiritual and political development. His first writings, which he published 
in 1889, showed a conservative attitude, but soon he got interested in 
Marxism. and accepted the perspective of the revolutionary. cataclysm. 
In 1899, he gave up socialism for syndicalism. He contributed a series of, 
articles on syndicalist philosophy and those articles were compiled in the ` 
form of his famous book; Reflexions sur la: Violence, which he published `- 
in 1906 and with which he became the intellectual leader of French revo- ` 
lutionary syndicalism. During the World War I, he showed his antipathy - 
towards democracy and the middle-classes ; later on, he bitterly attacked 
the treaty of Versailles and hailed Lenin as the liberator of the proletariat ` 
in a powerful postscript to the fourth edition (1919) of the Reflexions. 


. It is always well to remember that Sorel, although he professed the 
creed of violent revolution, was still a Marxian, with the conviction that 
capitalism carries fatally within its own nature the seeds of-its destruction.’ 
He took up the position that Marxism could not be understood without 
syndicalism and syndicalism was meaningless without a clear apprehension 
of Marxism. He formulated an anti-state principle and, as such, he re- 
jected the state entirely. He did not find any gain from pclitical action 
even if the workers came to have complete control over it. His main aim ~- 
was to set up an organisatior of the working class for industrial self-govern- 
ment. That organisation -was to be separate from the ‘state and was not 
to take part in political affairs. It was not to cooperate with the state 
in any way. The state was to be destroyed and a new social system con- 
sisting of autonomous economie groups was to be established. 


Sorel firmly maintained that social classes were differentiated by dissimi- 
larity of cultures and economic ` disinctions. Every class, according to 
him, developed separately its own peculiar social characteristics, its own 
ethics and its own mode of action. Every class attempted to impose its 
own system upon others. The propertied class, as such, used the territorial 
state for that purpose. It gained control over the state and used it to 
dominate the working class either by military force or by electoral mani- 
pulations. And it was of no use to the workers to capture the state from’ 
middle classes because the state was entirely unsuited to the proletarian 
tule. Hence the state had to be replaced by a new social system adapted 
to the special qualities of proletarian class. The new social system was 
to be arranged according to the economic functions. Workers in every 
vocation were to be grouped in syndicates and unions. ‘They were not 
only to fight for higher wages, shorter hours and better working condi- 
tions, but were also to manage and administer the industry as their own. 
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Thus, the centrál political organisation was to; be eliminated. In a new 
system, the workers were to act as their own masters and thus their creative 
and productive faculties were to develop. 


Sorel had an insight to push to their logical: conclusions the anti-in- 
tellectualistic philosophies of ‘ activism’, and the unrestrained fashion of 
. expressing himself that was fitting to an apostle of violence. Although 
he had become an apostle of violence before he professed the pragmatic 
faith, he had manifested his predilection for it clearly enough in its gene- 
rally anti-intellectualistic aspects, and had shown himself an unconscious 
disciple of the ‘ will tc believe’ by his doctrine of social myths, and in 
particular the myth of the general strike. This is the kernel of Sorel’s 
© contribution to syndicalist theory, and it has had such surprising applica- 
tions in fact that one may be justified in examining its relations to prag- 
matism at some length. -In syndicalist theory generally, the general strike 
has been conceived as the means by which society will pass from capitalism 
to socialism ; it is the catastrophic revolution of the Marxian prophecy. 


All political, social, moral and religious revolutions of past have been 
made by minorities. The masses have always been passive. The militant 
christians forced the edict of Milan in 313 and the Jacobins were also a 
resolved minority. ''' The majority of a country cannot generally perform 
great changes which are based on absolute theories. A society develops 
itself historically and the masses remain in their traditions." Thus wrote 
in 1889 in his book, Le Procés de Socrate. The ‘will to power’, not numbers, 
creates a new social substance. Elites of soldiers, officers, and generals 
have alone won battles, the captains of industry have built up capitalism, 
Catholicism, too, has been formed by a religious elite. : According to Sorel, 
the elites of the future will be the proletarian elites, and thus he shared the 
viewpoint of Karl Marx. The workers, Sorel further developed his views 
on this point, must be as certain of their victory as the martyrs of the first 
Christian centuries. This certainty alone gives them perseverance in their 
battles and makes them to overcome all obstacles which they may meet 
on their strenuous way. The discipline of elites cannot grow within a 
_ political party. The. centre of the formation of a proletarian eliteemust be 
^ seen in the syndicalis& movement. Here is the school of revolutionary 
. ereed for the working classes. In strikes, the appropriate-means for bringing 
about social and economic changes according to Sorel as also according to . 
all other syndicalists, the leaders of the syndicates try out their social res- 
ponsibility until the masses in the factories are ripe for the ‘myth’ of 
the general strike. d 

Sorel felt that intimidation by the employers and repression by the 
government would alike be.rendered impossible by the fact that the strike 
would be general, extending over the entire country, whereas the army 


2 Ibid., pp. 116-17. 
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would be scattered and dispersed. However, his conception of general 
strike is very different one. For him it simply suffices that the idea of a 
‘general strike as the means to the Marxian revclution exists widely as a 
‘belief which gives the proletariat courage and the will to. revolt. In common 
with all the beliefs of a similar nature which have inspired men to sacrifice 
and even to martyrdom, it is mythical in its character, and not to be treated 
by critical analysis. His principle of general strike announces the birth 
of a new society which is to follow the period of capitalism. A militant 
energy, discipline, love of work, purity of ‘morals—these are the virtues 
of.a proletarian elite to be qualified for building a new order of society. 
As such, he had given a most striking exhortation, in the spirit of his inter- 
-pretation of the ‘will to believe’, to French and Italian .syndicalism, 
urging the necessity of creating a heroic ‘ myth ’—the catastrophic re- 
generation of society through the general. strike—a sublime fanaticism of 
violence to revitalize the sick soul of Europe. f 


The syndicalist doctrine Sorel seized- upon to turn into ‘myth’, a 
motive force for that belief which he saw. with James that man must have 
faith in order to act, or.that the pragmatic essence of his (Sorel's) thought 
follows a reasoning which perhaps be put in something like the form of 
James 'faith-ladder' of inferences, by which-men actually proceed to 
a determination. It is, however, evident from Sorel’s. entire set of politice] 
writings that he thought too much ever to be anything but ar intellectual 
in the labour movement himself. He himself consistently attempted to 
avoid the pragmatic test for his myths, and warned his disciples against 
the querulous effort to test a “myth»’ in terms of its actual consequences. 
Thus he writes in the Reflexions sur la Violence: ''I do not attach im- 
portance to the objections given to the Genera! Strike on the ground of 
practical considerations. There is no way to be able to forecast the future 
in.a scientific manner or ever to discuss the superiority which certain hypo- 
thesis can have on others." He further -writes about the value of ‘social’ 
myths: “‘ Experience proves to us that the constructions of a future, 
undetermined by time, can be of great value. and need not have any dis- 
advantages while they are of a certain nature; that is to say, while they ; 
concern myths in which they find the strongest tendencies of one people, 
party or class, forces which present themselves to the spirit with the in- 
sistence of instincts in all circumstances of life, and which give an aspect 
of plain reality to the hepes of the next action on which the reform of the 
willis founded. We know that these social myths prevent no man from 
knowing how to make profit from all the observations he makes in the course 
of his life and are no obstacle to the fulfilment of his normal occupation.” 


Sorel, for all his pragmatism, had insisted that the myth was not to be 
tested in any way. That is the sort of condemnation which is passed on 
his theory of violence by English socialism and milksop parliamentarianism. 
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The greatest cross Georges Sorel has to bear is the accusation that is very 
often made against him that his theory cf myths is no more than a ' false 
translation ' which turns the real opinions of the revolutionary syndica- 
lists into a mere ‘intellectualistic sophism', Such accusations regarding 
his doctrine of the myth end-his pragmatism have-made his position diff- 
cult and there is every likelihood for misunderstanding his entire social 


philosophy. But if we study his doctrine of myth in the light of his above 
remarks its value remains uritarnished. Further his pragmatic interpre- 


tation of the doctrine of myth as ‘ will to believe? which he mostly drew 
from William James, is fully in consonance with the pragmatic spirit. In 
support of this remark let us examine certain statements of William James 
himself about pragmatism: “‘ . an idea is ‘ true’ so long as to believe 
it is profitable to our lives. That it is good, for as much as it profits, you 
will gladly admit. If what we do by its aid is good you will allow the idea 
itself to be good in so far forth for we are the better for possessing it. But 
is it not a strange misuse of the word ‘ truth’ you will say, to call ideas 
also ‘true’ for this reason ?"* James further expresses: 5...that 


. &ruth.is one species of good and not as is usually supposed, a category 


distinct from good and coordinate with it. The true is the name of what- 
ever proves itself to be good in the way of belief and good too, for definite 
assignable reasons . . ..If there be any life that it. is really better we 
should lead, and. if there be any idea which if believed in, would help us 
to lead that life, then it would be really better for us to believe in that idea, 
unless indeed belief in its incidentally clashed with other greater vital benefits. 

‘ What would be better for us to believe’! This sounds very like a defi-’ 
nition of truth. It comes very near to saying ' what we ought to believe’ 

and in that definition none of you would find any oddity. Ought we ever 
not to believe what it is better for us to believe? And can we then keep 
the notion of what is better for us and what is true for us permanently 


apart ?"* 


Although true ideas are those that we can assimilate, validate COTTO- 
borate and verify and false ideas are those that we cannot, the truth of an 
idea is not a stagnant property inherent in it. If we ask as to what the 
words ‘verification’ and ‘validation’ themselves pragmatically do mean. The 


answer is that they signify certain practical consequences of the verified 


and validated data. But it is hard to find any one phrase that charac- 


"terizes these consequences better than the ordinary agreement—formula 


—just such consequences being what we have in mind whenever we say 


that our ideas agree with reality. They lead us namely through the. acts 


and other ideas which they instigate into or up to or towards other parts 
of experience with which we feel all the while—such feeling being among 
our potentialities—that the original ideas remain in agreement. The 
connections and transitions come to us from point to point as being pro- 


3 Williams James, Pragmatism i a E Green & Co., "London, 1907), p. 75. 
4 Ibid, pp.75-77. 
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gressive harmonious satisfactory. This function of agreeable leading 
is what we mean by an idea’s verification. Over and above , the pragma- 
tistic requirement is thet a particular idea to be in perfect agreement with 
reality ought to be pleasart and agreeable to a person, in search of faith. 
Sorel’s doctrine of myth, which he int«rpreted as- ‘ will to believe’, was 
to serve as a belief, a motive force to encourage the proletariat to will to 
revolt. And a ' will to believe" is a prerequisite condition before a firm 
action is being taken in any direction. It has a value in itself. The sacri- 
fices of the Napoleonie soldier to the glory, of the Roman to the conquest 
of the world, of the christian to his other worldly faith—these are things . 
which no intellectualistic philosophy may explain. History shows such 
faith rewarded. by success, and it is a faith that does not go with intellec- 
tualism. Hence Sorel’s main aim was to inspire the working classes to. 
revolt without questioning the efficacy of his method. The philosophy 
of revolution, as maintained by Sorel, was an attitude of mind, a way of | 
thinking, which he firmly maintained and which suited. his special tem- _ 
perament. In this: way, it was mostly agreeable to. him and hence prag- 
matic in essence. . 
Sorel’s theory of elites has its iocis in his appreciation of the "ion. 
forces which are substance and strength of the-human being. Here ıt should -` 
be understood that he was much more influenced by Proudhon than by 
Karl Marx though tbe latter’. early writing show a clear ethics] tenden cy 
very much in contrast to the positivist-deterministic touch of his’ later 
work. It is true that Sc rel’s theory of history is deeply indebted + Marx 
which can be clearly seen by studying the preface which he wrote to R. A. 
Seligman’s L’interpretation economique de Vhistorie: “Never discourse of 
the Right, political institutions, idealogies of art, of religicn, of philcsophy, 
without representing in its entire reality the economic. life of the people 
under consideration, with its historical class divisions, with its development 
of technical processes, and with its natural conditions of productivity. 
-The rapprochement thus established between. the inner structure of a society i 
and its superstructure throws a vivid light'on those things which the society - 
contaifis, and leads often towards a way of grasping its history." Yet 
Sorel was always very conscious of the difficulty, if not of the impossibility, 
of giving a general and direct series of causes interrelating the economia 
sphere of societies with the non-economic realm. . 
Consequently, Sorel maintained that contingency and human will. 
“power play a decisive role in the historic process. In this respect he largely 
draws on Vico’s social philosophy, interpreted in latter’s doctrine of the 
ricorsi, the ‘ repetitions’. But Sorel attempted to transform thé doctrine 
of the ricorsi in an original sense. While Vico gave the ricorsi a provi- 
dential meaning, Sorel taught that the ricorsi were by no means only an 
historic division into epochs. The ‘ repetitions’ can happen, he asserted, 
more frequently in the course of the historic porcess than Vico assumed 
and, furthermore, development and primitivity may occur simultaneously. 
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. History shows that the heritage of the great teachers of humanity can 
only be preserved by a truly heroic effort of the human will. Decadence 
is nothing else than the manifestation of our vulgar, barbaric and absurd 
instincts which have been coveréd for a moment by an artificial order wbich 
genius has imposed on us. Sorel was a most bitter critic of his own time, 
a true contemporary. of Jacob Burckhardt and Nietzsche. Sorel strongly 
criticized democracy because democracy, it was his firm belief, attempts 
to share out a cheap happiness to all men, without acknowledging quali- 
tative differentiations or asking for moral energy. “During democratic 
elections he saw only one master ruling the whole scene and that was money. 
He also criticized the marriage system. According to him, marriage is 
only an, alliance. of interests. Look at the divorce statistics of the capitalist 


- countries. He was against neo-Malthusianism. He said that we were 


living in an age of inescapable mediocrity. Here Sorel was deeply in- 
‘fluenced by the Caesarism, of Louis Napoleon and its consequence on French 
history. Renan’s Réforme intellectuelle et morale was one of the books 
with which Sorel was thoroughly familiar. The Réforme exerted à pro- 
found inffuence on Sorel. 'The disillusionment about Germany and the 
horror cf the consequence of-the unchecked application of universal suffrage 
in France are indeed the guiding principles of the Réforme. 

‘‘ The dream of my life (Renan writes with regard to Germany).... 
was to work in the feeble measure of my forces for the intellectual, moral, 
and political alliance of France and Germany including that with Britain, 
and forming a force capable of governing the world in the way of liberal 
civilization, at an equal distance from democracy and from tbe puerile 
anticipation of a return to the past which cannot be relieved.” 
But this dream of Renan was finally and irrevocably destroyed. Renan 
was also not satisfied with the politics of France. He seemed to be pro- 
foundly apprehensive of the future of France. He wrote : 

‘Until now France has known only two poles: catholicism and demo- 
cracy ; alway: oscillating between one and the other, she never finds rest. 
To serve penance for her demagogic excesses, France throws herself into 
a narrow catholicism; to react against a narrow catholicism, she*throws 
herself into a false democracy." But Renan’s warnings remained quite 
unheated. As Renar was not at all satisfied with French political system 
and its false democracy, so was not Sorel. And the influence of Renan, 
a great French historian, was decisive on Sorel. 

Sorel’s political philosophy is a doctrine of action. His activism reveals 
itself in his theory of knowledge, where he is much indebted to Henri Bergson. 
Although Sorel stood for giving into the hands of the workers all the powers, 
he refused to give details regarding the syndicalist society. He used Berg- 
sonian irrationalism to justify a revolutionary labour movement having 
no definite goal. The future of society, according to Sorel, was to be known 
by intuition. He drew his philosophy of ‘ intuition’ and action directly, 
from Bergson. Examine Bergson’s remarks: ‘There are in truth no 
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things : things and states are only views, taken by our mind, of becoming. 
There are no things, there are only actions."5 This view of the world, 
which appeared difficult and unnatural to intellect, is, according to Bergson, 
easy and natural to intuition. Under the guidance of intuition, we perceive 
that “form is only a snapshot view of a transition", and the philosopher 
** will see the material world melt back into a single flux’. In the same 
"way, Sorel was of the view that only action is the criterion of truth. 
There is no monism of thought. The ‘ancient Philosophy of unity has 
finally abdicated: “enough of metaphysics . . . Let us descend.to the 
level of daily life." The proletarian elites alone can build a new world ; 
they will replace the old static metaphysics by the right and the- ethics 
of the world of the worker, f 


Tn. the same way, Sorel's doctrine of general strike was nothing but & 
t myth’ which needs no- intellectual interpretation. It was a myth 


like the second coming f Christianity. In fact, it is nothing, but an in- 


tuitional formula. which to the modern mind is hardly defensible. Though 
Sorel vehemently rejected political socialism whether represented by Guesde 
or Jaurès, it seems that he orientated his political philosophy in a too one- 
sided sense towards the ‘proletariat’. He clearly underrated ‘‘ the soical 
differentiations amongst the industrial workers themselves; he hes also 
hardly analyzed the rising new strata between the bourgeoisie and the 
workers which have entirely altered the structure and the balance of modern 
society.’’? | 


However, it must be admitted that Sorel’s social and political philo- 
sophy was a definite attempt to liquidate the rigid orthodoxy of Marxis 
system in spite of the fact that he showed his indebtedness to Marx and 
stated, as said earlier, that his philosophy of revolution could only be inter- 
preted and well understood in the light of Merxien thesis of capitalism. 
He tried to relate the ideas of Marx to the philosophy of Nietzsche and 
Bergson in order to relieve the entire philosophy of Marx from its orthodox 
. character. Unlike the latter, he was fully conscious of the moral forces 
in history and appreciated the significance of political and legal institutions 
. in social history. Likewise, his doctrine of elites forms the most important 
and fundamental part of his philosophy, in spite of its gross distortion by 
Fascists, although it is fact that Sorel’s philosophy of action and his anti- 
intellectualism bring him near Fascism. Contrariwise his faith in the moral 
values and his philosophy of intuition make him the spiritual father of the 
mavement of the working classes. And Sorel belongs to the same spiri- 
tual family to which Tocqueville, Montalembert, Renan and Péguy belong. 
His theory of moral élite will ever nepa whe best part ot a future political 
philosophy. 


5 B. Russell: A History of Western Philosophy (London, 1947), pp. 820-27. 
6 Ibid. : 
1 J. P. Mayer: Political Thought. in France, p. 120. 
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UNESCO ADOPTS NEW PROGRAMME, IN 
^^ CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The Director of UNESCO's department of cultural activities, Mr. Lourival 
Gomez Machado, began his presentation to the UNESCO General Conference 
of the organization’s programme in this domain with a definition : 

By '' culture,” he declared, UNESCO implies neither ‘‘ a luxury reserved 
for a minority " nor “ the mere heritage of the past." Then he explained : 
'* Tt is through loyalty to the authentic spirit of culture, to its freedom, 
its soundness and its fertility that UNESCO can contribute to placing 
culture in the service of man as an entity." 

This goal is to be achieved first through ever- increasing cooperation 
with scholars, writers and artists through the international non-govern- 
mental organizations representing them. In several additional cases— 
such as the magazine “ Diogenes " published by the International Council - 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies—UNESCO’s aid will take the shape . 
of contracts for the execution of precisely-defined tasks. Here, UNESCO’s 
programme is based upon the experience of previous years and, as far as 
humanistic studies, arts and letters, museums, libraries or copyright are . 
concerned, most of the approved activities will continue and strengthen 
undertakings that absorb the major part of the budget adopted for the 
department. However, the General Conference ‘decided on several inno- 
vations. 

The first characteristic of the new programme is the emphasis placed on 
basic research carried out under the heading of philosophy and humanistic 
` studies. In particular should be noted studies of the cultures of South 
Asia, the Arab world and especially Africa. The long-term goal is the 
eventual establishment of an international association for African studies, 
a much-needed bridge between the scholarly world. and local institutions. 

The programme in arts and letters has kept its two primary aims : 
international understanding and the democratizing of intellectuab acti- 
‘vities. A firm accent has been placed upon means for a broader spread of , 
cultural wealth : the publication of pocket editions corresponding to albums 
in the UNESCO World Art Series will be considerably expanded and the 
setting up of a pool of publishers will make large press runs possible. A 
new series of art books will be devoted to works other-than paintings : 
sculpture, ‘‘ minor " arts, architecture, etc. At the same time, UNESCO’ 
will strive to yive the cinema its rightful place. Catalogues of art and 
cultural films, the organization of film revivals, and round-tables devoted 
to the artistic development of the cinema will be the principal ways of 
assisting and encouraging an art form that reflects so faithfully the pe 
lems and contradictions of present-day societies. 
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In the realm of literature, there will be a series of translations of Western l 
works written in various languages. This new series will balance an existing 
- series covering Eastern literature. In addition, UNESCO's project, çon- 
cerning reading materials for Asia was éxpanded by the Conference. It 
will now cover eight countries—Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, Iran, 
Nepal, Pakistan and Thailand—and a coordination committee YU kelp 
integrate this large- scale regional plan. 

An international campaign for historical’ monuments will be launched” 
to draw the attention of authorities and the public to the importance of^ 
the ‘world’s’ cultural heritage. -The international campaign to save the 
monuments of Nubia—which has already achievéd remarkable results as” 
fər as the protection of the island cf Philae and the transfer cf a number 
of temples are concerned—is only an urgent application of one of 
UNESCO’s worldwide responsibilities. 

UNESCO activities in museums and libraries, to be undertaken in colla- 
boration with several'nations, are aimed mainly at education and bere, 
too, particular attention will be paid to the needs of Africa. The Con- 
‘ference approved for Africa a tegional training centre for technicians of. 
museums and a seminar on the role of museums in developing countries. 
Africa will also be the scene of a pilot project in school library development, 
a regional centre in Senegal for the training of librarians, and a pilot public 
library in the Ivory Coast. At the same time, a pilot project in the national 
planning of library services will be carried out in Latin America. | 

In other words, UNESCO is concentrating on specific regions in its 
cultural activities. Tt has given extremely high priority to the strengthening 
of institutions so that this programme can be permanently implanted, ` 

UNESCO is ¿lso using this approach in combing its Major Project on ~“ 
the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. Planned 
in 1957 for a period of ten years, this project will enter its seventh and 
eighth years of operation in 1963-64. The General Conference decided 
that, during this two-year period priority will be placed on acitivities likely 
to yield lasting results in the form of strengthened institutions and perma- 
nent activities in education and in the cultural domain. i 


In this respect, Eastern countries, and particularly those which have 
recently achieved independence, will have an opportunity to develop the 
study of their cultures so that they can be better presented to the public 
in other regions. Following the ''associated institutions” for research 
'now functioning in Tokyo and New Delhi, similar ones will be established 
in Beirut and Damascus while others may be created in Teheran and in 
Southeast Asia. 

UNESCO will also have the task of encouraging Oriental studies at T 
university level iu Latin America. Fellowships for research on civiliza- 
tions will give specialized training to professurs and students. Seminars 
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and study tours will be organized either in Eastern universities or in 
certain Latin American Institutions. 

In education, UNESCO’s aid will.mainly seek the improvement of curri- 
cula as well as the textbooks and educational materials. . The General 
Conference stressed experimental activities that can be carried out through 
UNESCO's network of ‘‘ associated schools.” It also asked the Secretariat 
to help publish material for teachers in a form that would also be of interest 
to the general publice. For example, the programme of translating re- 
presentative works of Eastern literature wil! be supplemented by the publi- 
cation of ‘several handbooks giving an introduction to: various Oriental 
literatures. 

In the field of the arts, the Conference approved a new travelling exbi- 
bition which will have as its theme '' painting in the first twenty years of 
the 20th Century in Eastern and Western countries." At the same time, 
it recommended exchanges between the museums of the East and the West. 
Meanwhile, UNESCO's ‘‘Musical Anthology of the Orient” will be gradually 
completed : new recordings of traditional and popular music in Asia and 
North Africa will be added to æ collection in which Afghanistan, Cambodia, 
Tran and Pakistan are already represented. 

Finally, while appealing to modern information media which can and 
must play a basic part in presenting the East to the West and vice versa, 
the Conference accented the need to step up direct and personal contacts. 
Research fellowships on civilizations will enable Eastern specialists to 
travel to the West—or vice versa—and to carry out comparative research. 
Other fellowships will aid young specialists studying the humanities and 
the social sciences, directors and leaders of both school and out of school 
education and also the translators of Eastern works of literatures who need 
a profound initiation into civilizations which, for the most part, they know 
only through their studies. 

In other words, the Conference concentrated upon defining certain 
achievements and training methods which, in the next two years, can take 
their proper place in the relations between Eastern and Western cultures, 
The overall purpose is to lay down programmes which will tend to bring 
about both a.clorer and clearer understanding among all the world’s great 
cultural ‘entities without any exceptions. 


N,B.—Budget adopted for cultural aotivities $4, 286, 823; Mod adopted for 
UNESCO Major Project $1, 164, 218. 


SCIENTIST. 
Bum Digori 


Apprentice to the lightning 


.. And student of the thunder, 


He learns to tet the world 
On fire and break asunder 


' The minute elements U 
That cluster in acel. — 
Yes, he can loose the fires, 
The brimstone of a Hell. - 


- Yet he can build the atoms! ; 


Too, give them calm release 
And harness Jightning to 


Bring weary earthlings peace. 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


Dr. Ida—By Dorothy Clarke uon “London, 1960. Hodder and 
Stoughton, pp. 850. z : 

The book presents the remarkable story of a missionary struggling 
for over half a century against ignorance, superstitions and disease in - 
India; Dr. Ida Seudder undoubtedly belongs to that heroic band who have 
helped to bring emancipation to womankind‘in our forlorn land. The story 
of how she worked with great courage and determination in order to bring 
medical education in the land where it was desperately needed is almost 
epic in quality. And it is particularly so because the faith which, sustained 
ber eame from her faith in God and Man. The story has also been well 
told. : 


[555] l ae a NS Nirmal Kumar Bosé . 


Ourselves 
YourH Unrest AND EDUCATION 
There is widespread talk of youth unrest and student indiscipline 
throughout the country to-day. Sometimes the manifestations reach 
a special intensity in our colleges and universities. ' In the modern 
world, which is in a peculiar degree, a world in transition, some unrest 
is unavoidable and even understandable. But when unrest seeks 


outlets in violent and harraful activities, it becomes a matter of. 


cóncern'fór all who have the welfare of the future.generations at heart. 
There are undoubtedly causes which turn unrest ‘into indiscipline. 
Many of these causes demand remedies at economic, political and 
social levels. The example of elders in the country is also a factor 
that cannot be ignored. There is no doubt that the problem of 


student indiscipline cannot be entirely separated from the social. l 


climate prevailing in tbe country. But in the universities to-day, 
we sbould consider measures which are the direct concern of 
educational institutions, and can be brought into operation by the 
united efforts of teachers and students alone. : 
Education in general, and higher education in particular, demands 
unflinching devotion to truth. Intrusion of non-academic factors into 
academic life always leads to disorder. Deviations from the highest 
standard of truth and integrity in the sphere of education are bound 
to create a general lowering of moral tone in every department of life. 
Tf we are serious about the re-building of our national life, we must 
see that the reconstruction begins with the intellectual, and moral life 
of the people. This task of reconstruction can be done in the 
universities and other educational institutions. Any re-construction, 
in order to be effective, must set up high standards of scholarship, 
discipline, and integrity. The lowering of. standards is one of the 
main reasons why young men and women in the colleges and 
universities are tempted to indulge iu frivolous, undesirable and violent 
activities. The work that our students are required to do is not 
sufficiently difficult and fails tò engage their energies and. their 
attention throughout the year. Sometimes the standards of examina. 
tions are so low that a student can neglect his studies for the whole 
year and get through by haphazard efforts spread over a week or a 
month. If difficult questions are asked, the least serious students 
will walk out, and persuade or compel others to -follow. Indiscipline 
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has unfor tunately assumed sughi piôportions, that it has been seriously ` 
suggested to hold university examinations with police help. Police 
help, no doubt, may be an odéigional: or temporary remedy for the 
distempers which have becomé*evident in the student community 
to-day. But the long-term remedy is the rehabilitation of the teacher 
in the life of the nation and the maintenance of adequate and even 
exacting moral and intellectual standards in our universities. “Serious 
and earnest pursuits in the field of education will create serious, 
sincere and honest citizens in our-social life. The entire problem is 
the problem of education. Our task is to create a better society by 
eradicating the manifest social evils with the. help of well-planned 
education, with its emphasis on moral’ and cultural values. 





Aotifications 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
a Notification 
- No. C[8067/34 (Affl.) . 


It is hereby notified for general information that in exiension of tke affiliation already 
granted, the Muralidhar Girls’ Ccliege Calcutta, has been affiliated in Education to the 
B.A. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Coüree with effect from the commencemenb 
of the session 1963-64 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned 
subject at the B.A. Part I examination in 1965 and B.A. Part II examination in 1966 and 
not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta, ‘ G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 

The 27 May 1963. .: Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No. 0/2990 ^ /59 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general informatirn that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Syamaprasad College -Calcutta has been affiliated in Sanskrit to the Pre- 
University atandard and in Sanskrit, Hindi (Vern.! and Education lo the B.A, Pass standard 
of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect frem the commencement of the session 1933.64 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned eubjects at the Pre-Uni- 
versity examination in 1964, B.A, Part T examination in 1965 and B.A. Part II examination 
in 1966 and not earlier, 5A s 


Senate House, Calcutta, G. C. RAYCHUDHURI, © 
The 27th May, 1963. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/3060/102 (A fil.) 
Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 


granted, the Panskura Banamali College has been affiliated in Bengali to the B.A. Honours 
standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 


1963-64 i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the ` 


B.A. Part examination in 1965 and B.A. Part II examination in 196% and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, G, C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 27th May, 1963. |. Registror. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/11/03 


It is notified for general information that on the recommendation of the Board of Post- 
Graduate Studies in Anthropology the following changes in the revised syllabus for the M.A. 
and MSc.‘ Examination in Anthropology were adopted by’ the Academic Council at their 
meeting held on the 20th April, 1963 : 


(a) ‘Village India : type of rural settlement in India, their socjal structure, characteris- 
. tics and problems and tb) Trends of change in villages of Eastern Indie 
be included in the Post-Graduate Studies in Anthropology syllabus in Paper 
«III 1et Half and (a) Human factors io Community Development and (b) 
Communication, leadership and decision making processes affecting Commu- 

nity Development be'included in Group B, Paper V. ` 





À 
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"The above changes in the syllabus will take effect from the Examinations of 1966. 


Senate House, Pd : J, 0. MUKHERJEE, 
The 27th May, 1963. . ` Asst, Registrar, ` 


~ CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY i 
^ Notification No. C8R/12/68 
1 is notified for general information that with inimediate effect ‘Marathi’ has been 


added to the list of Modern Indian Languages as provided in Group I (Languages) of 
Section 12 cf the 8-Year B.Com. Regulations. 


On the recommendation of the Bourd of Under-Graduate Studies in ‘Commerce, dated 
5th February, 1962, the above decision was made by the Academie Council on the 20th 
April, 1963. x 


Senate Houses . , J. © MUKHERJEE, 
The 27th May, 1963: — : me x . Asst. Registrars 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR 
. Notification 
No. Exam.[K.40.13/733 
Dharwar, the 19th June, 1962. 
Subject: Misconduct at University Taa October, 1961 
By the direction of the Syndicate, it is hereby notified that the following candi- 
date who has been found guilty of misconduct at the University Examination held in 


Getoher, 1961, has been awarded the punishment notéd against him under Ordinance 
109 ;— : ; 


Sl. Name and address College Examina-. Seat Nature of punishment 
: tion. No. awarded, 

1 Sri . "Virabhadrayya Basaveshwar B.A. 248 Result at the examina- 
Murigeyya Hiremath, College, (Old). : tion cancelled énd 
C/o. M. V. Hiremath, Bagalkot. further debarred from 
At. Nagur, Tal. Huna- - appearing at any 
gund, Post. Chitta- - ; : of ‘the University 
wadagi. . ; Examinations before 

zu . Ist December, 1963. 
By order, 
Illegible, 
Registrar, 


KARNATAK' UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR. 
. 
LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
NOTICE : 
Roll No. 6, Enrolment No. B. J. 49, Kanti Mohan Mishra, who was found guilty 
of using unfair means at: the ‘Preliminary Ayurvedacharya (Supplementary), Exami- 


nation of 1962 is expelled from the Preliminary Ayurvedacharya (Supplementary) 
Examination of 1962. . 
l 7 - By order, 
' P. C. MITAL, 
Registrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The. uùdermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any eéxamina- 
tion for the period noted against their nàmes as they v were found guilty of using unfair 
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means at the Bachelor of Science and Pre-University in Arts; Science and Comineres 


Examinations and B.L. Part I Examination, 1962 :— 


SL Name of the 
No. College and 
Examination. 


1 Science College, 


B.Sc. 
-2 B. N. College, 


- Pre- Arts. 


3 "Science College, 
Pre-Science. 


-4 Science College, 
Pre-Science, 


5 B. N. College, 
Pre-Science. 


.6 B. N. College, 
Pre-Science. 


7 B. N. College, 
Pre-Science. 


8 Patna College, 
: Pre-Com- 
* merce 


Patna Law 
College, 
Patna, B. L. 
Part I. 1 


10 Do. 


Roll No. and Name and address 
Regd. No. ~of the conidia: 


Pat. 92 H Mahakant Jha, Cjo. 
2595-58. Sri Haldhar Jha, 
At and P.O. Khoj- 
pur, Dist. Dar- 
bhanga. 
Pat. 1129 * Raj Kumar, C/o. 
IC Sri Nand Kishore 
Pd., Moh. Alam- 
Es ganj, P.O. Gulzar- 
3x bagh, Patna—7. 
Pat. 517 Mulchand Lal Gupta 
-= C/o. Sri Bramha 
` Pd. Agrawal, A/8, 
New Market, 
. Patya—l. 


Satyadeo Bathia, 
C/o. Sri Sant Lal 
Baitha, Vil. 
Maheshakol, P.O. 
Khawaspur, 
Purnea. 

Mumtaz Ahmad, 
Cjo. Late Abdul 
Rahim, Vill.Sakari 
gali, Patna—7. 


Pat. 699 


Pat. 402 


Aslam Idris Nasim, 
C/o. Sri Md. Idris, 
Patna Muslim 

: School, Patna—4. 


Pat. 1117 


Shashishekbar Pd. 
Sinha, C/o. Sri 
Chandra~ Shekhar 
Prasad Sinha, 
Advocate, Dina- 
pore Cantt., Patna 


-Mohan Prasad 
^ Sureka, C/o. 
Gobardhan Dass 

7 Sureka, At & P.O. 

x Barhiya, «Dist. 
Monghyr. 

Ajay Kumar Verma, 
Cjo.. Sri Mahendra 
Prasad Verma, 
Vill. Uber, P.O. 
Kure, Dist. Gaya. 


Pat. 260 


Pat, .147 à 


Pet. 9 
2997-1960. 


Munshi Prasad, C/o. 
Dr. R. Prasad, 
Gayawal  Bigha, 
Gaya. 





e 


Period of punishment 


+ 


His present examination is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any 
University “Examination 
prior to the ‘Annual 
Examination, 1964. 1 
His present examination is 
eancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any 
University Examination 
prior to. the examination, 
1964. - 
His: present examination is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
` from appearing at any 
University Examination 
prior to the examination, 
1964. 


His, present examination is 

cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any 
University Examination 
prior to the examination, 
1964. 


His present examination is 

cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any 
University Examination 
prior to the examination, 
1964. 

His present examination is 

cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any- 
University Examination 
. prior to tne examination, 
1964. 

His present examination is 

cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any 
University Examination 
prior to the examination, 
1964. 


His present examination is 
eancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any 
University Examination 
prior to the Szanmination 
of 1964. 
His present examination is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any 
University Examination 
prior to the September 
examination of 1963. 
His present examination is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any 
University Examination 
prior to the September 
Examination of 1963. ; 
i i 
S. Y. HUSSAIN, ` 
Deputy Registrar,- 
PATNA MNIVEEEUCYS 
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‘+ LUCKNOW. UNIVERSITY ' 
NOTICE — 


The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means at the 
Pre-Medical Test of 1962 are expelled from the Pre-Medical Test of 1962 and debarred 
from appearing at the Pre-Medical Tests of 1963 and 1964 :— A 


(1) Roll No. 62—Rajendra Kumar Seth 
(2) Roll No. 110—Ashutosh Shankar Pathak 
(8) Roll No. 129—Mohan Swaroop 
' {4) Roll No. 190—Bhalendu. Kumar Singh 
(5) Roll No. 317—Km. Nirmal Anand 
- (6) "Roll No. 896—Mahesh Chandra 
(7) Roll No. 1144—Ajay Ashok Kumar. : 
(8). Roll No. 1192 —Prem Krisma : hloz > 
(9) Roll No. 1677—Rajendra Kumar Singh ` pe RUE : 
(10) ‘Roll No. 1696—Mahabir Prasad i ] 
] .. By order, 
. P. C. MITAL, 
Registrar. 
EA LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY E 


NOTICE A 

The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means at the 

B.Sc. (Pass) Supplementary Examination in General English. of 1962 are expelled from 

the B.Sc. (Pass) Supplementary Examination in General English of July, 1962, and 

debarred from appearing at all examinations of the University beforé the annual exami- 

nation of 1963. They will not be eligible for re-admission to the University earlier 

then the session 1963.64. They can, however, be permitted to appear at the B.Sc. 

(Pass) Examination in General English as exempted candidates at the annual exami- 
nation of March/April, 1963, if otherwise eligible :— 

. (4) Roll No. 140, Enrol. No. S. i. 638—Syed Sajid Husain 
(2) Roll No. 154, Enrol. No. S. i. 83—Devi Shanker Shukla 


By order, 
. P. €. MITAL, 
; ; Registrar. 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY _ 
. Office of the Registrar (Acad.) 
* — RAO/56 Registered AD. . . July 21, 1962, 
To, " 
Shri Gulab Dutta Shukla, —. 
C/o. Pt. Vishwanath Prasad Shukla, 
C. K. 63/187, 
Vill and Post Turkdiha, 
Gorakhpur. 
Roll No. 23. - l ; 
DEAR SIR; . . : A 


This is to inform you that you have been rusticated for two years for using unfair 
means at your Supplementary Admission Examination:of 1962 of the Banaras Hindu 
University and that your 1962 Examination has been cancelled; you would not be 
permitted to appear at any of the University Examinations before 1964. 

: i Yours faithfully, 
: Illegible, 
Deputy Registrar (Acad.). 


‘ $m. s 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Acad.)- 


R-AC/56/ ^ . f , .4 July 14, 1962. 


` Dear S, 2 ME l ; 
This is to inform you that the Standing Committee of the Acacemic Council has 


|: awarded the punishment to the candidates who havé been caught using unfair means 


` "ab the various University Examinations of 1962; as per list attached herewith. 
A Yours faithfully, 


> ] Illegible, 
— . "Enel Tist. . " Deputy Registrar (Acad.). — 


1 
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2 


List of the candidates who have been awarded punishment by the Standing Com- 


, mittee of the Academic Council (Resolution No. 435, dated the 26th June, 1962) for 
ising unfair tieans at the various University Examinations of 1962 :— b 


Sl Namo and address-of the candidates. — Bol No. | Punishment  : 
Noe | ror and class P Pd 
1 — Sri Heri Murti Ram, C/o. Sri J. agannath B.A. (49) ^ Rusticated for two years 
: Sharma, K. 47/270, Katuapura, i .. - and be not admitted to 
Varanasi. uo : Rm any of the colleges of 


: the University before 
; 1904; 1962 examina- 
` - ; , tion be cancelled. 
2 Km. Champavati Dattatraya Womana- B.A. (917) Do. ' 
charya, Desai Galli, Gokak, Dist. . p 
Belgoum (Mysore State). ' 


3. Sti Ajit Krishna Agrawal, C. K. 57/64, B.À. (1407) Do. 


1 
] \Machharhatta, Varanasi. - ; l 
4 Shambhoo Nath Singh, S/o. Musai Singh, LL.B. ` So. Do j 
Vill. Bithawal Kala, Chakia, Varanasi. (Prev.) a i 
. (187). i 
_ 6 Sri Dharm Deo Rai, Basorua Shreekant- B.A. (Old) - Do 


pur, Dist. Azamgarh. : " 0717). G 


"UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR, 
` i Notification i ; a 


It is hereby notified that the following candidate who appeared at the B.A. Part T" 
Supplementary Examination of the Gorakhpur University held in the month of August, 
1962, has’ been found guilty of using unfair means at the examination at which he 
appeared. He has been punished as shown below:— 


The result of the 1962 Examination of the candidate has been cancelled and he 
has been further debarred from appearing at any University Examination till ist 
January, 1964 :— E man 1 


Sl Class RollNo. Centre l Name of the candidate 


No. i se wth address 1 
d B.A., I 1976 St. Andrew's College, Sri Rang Nath Dubey, Sjo. 
f Gorakhpur. Sri Gomti Dubey, Vill.-Baehtoo- 
par, P.O. Kauri Ram, Dist. 

Gorakhpur. : i 

i | 

J i By order, -à 

e . K. J. MAJUMDAR 
. P Registrar. i 


i 


UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR l ' 


"Notification : RUE | 


-Itis Kassie notified that the following. candidates, who appeared at the various 


i examinations of the Gorakhpur University held in April/May, 1962, have been found 


guilty of using unfair means at the examination at ‘which thoy appeared. They have od 
been punished as shown below :— i 


d 


. (a ;) The results of the Examination’ of 1962 of the following candidates have been 


7 cancelled : — De 
Sl. Examina- Roll No. - Centre ' Name of the candidate with address. 
No. tion. _ . " " 

1 B.Se. I 1156 "M. P. ` University, Sri Shri Krishna, Clo. "s A.P. 


~ College. E Tripathi, 153, Ismailpur, * Qoraih- 
"pur. 


os š - - i 
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A 2 BSc. II 9874 | U. P. College, Sri Upendra Nath Singh, S/o. Sri Hari 
E Varanasi. Narain Singh, Vill. & P.O. Dina- 
[ pur, Dist. Gazipur. 

i 3 B.A. II 14843 University Sri Gorakh Nath Shabi, Vill. Bhar- 
walia, P.O: Belipar, Dist. Gorakh- 

pur. : . 
4 B.A.I ' 8479 University Sri Munni Lal, S/o. Sri Jageshwar 
, Pd. Moh. Golghar, P.O. Mian 

& ` Bazar, Gorakhpur City. 
5 BATI 8673 University Sri Həri Shankar Pd. Misra, S/o. 


Sri Gadadhar Pd. Misra, Vill. 
Raipur, P.O. Mahadev, Dist. 
Butwal (Nepal). ` 


6 BAI 6989 Degreo College, Sri Chandra Chur Misra, S/o. Late 
Pratapgarh. Pt. Bhagwat Datt Misra, Vill & 
P.O. Jalesharganj, Dist. Pratap- 
: , i garh. 

N. BATI 6194 U. P. College, Sri Ram Jiyawan Pathak, S/o. 
. Varanasi. Sri Narain Pathak, Vill, Kurauli, 

P.O. Ayar, Varanasi. 
8 LL.B. 1424 M. P. University Sri Markandey Pd. Dwivedi, S/o. 
(Final). ' College. Sri Dwarika Pd. Dwivedi, Vill. 
and P.O. Rudrapur, Dist. Deoria. 
9 B.A. I 7971 K. D. College, Sri Mohd. Basi, S/o. Sri Mohd. 
: : Basti, Shaquoor, Vill ` Rudaulia, P.O. 


Shahpur, Dist. Basti. 


(b) The results of the 1962 Examination of the following candidates have also 
been cancelled and they have been further debarred from appearing at any Uuiversity 
Examination till [st January, 1964 :— ` s 


.1 Be. II 10045 M. P. University Sri Kaeladhar Pd. Pandey, S/o. 








College. Sri Lallan Pd. ‘Pandey, Pandey 
Medical Hall, P.O. Padrauna, 
" Deoria. ` 

2  B.Sc.1 ^. 1207 M. P. University Sri Farindra Nath Ojha, S/o. 
College. Sri Dwarika Pd. Ojha, Basantpur, 

; . H: No. 14, Gorakhpur City. 
3 B.A. I 6267 U. P. College, Sri Ram Nath Singh, S/o. Sri Yadu- 
Varanasi. nandan Singh, Vill and P.O, 

: . X ^ Khuruhuiya, ‘Dist. Varanasi. 
4 B80. (Ag.), 1658° B. R. D. Degree Sri Hem Chandra Srivastava, 8/o. 
Part I College, Deoria. Sri Ram Bujharat Lal Srivastava, 
` Vil. Chhitauna, P.O. Banshi, 

E "Dist. Basti. 
ye 5. B.A.I 3631 Do. Sri Khadga Bahadur Singh, S/o. 
MH Sri Bhuneshwar Singh, Sant 
: fs i Vinoba Degree College, Deoria. 
6 BAU 13895 Degree College, Sri Mukund Narain Tiwari, S/o. 
] ' Pratapgarh. Sri Ram Narain Tiwari, Vill. 
Misirpur, P.O. Sahebganj, Dist. 
Pratapgarh. . f 

7 B.A.1 8619 University Sri Tilak Raj, S/o. Sri Ram, Bunglo 
, . No. 72, Rly. Colony, Gorakhpur. 
8 BAT 6357 T. D. College, Sri Lalta Pd. Tiwari, S/o. Sri Ram 
. Jaunpur. Tahal Tiwari, Vil. Muradapur, 
P.O. Badalapur, Dist. Jaunpur. 
9 BAI 6046 U. P. . College, Sri Satya Deo Singh, S/o. Sri Lok 
; Varanasi. Nath Singh, Vill & P.O. Yuvraj- 


pur, Dist. Ghazipur. : 

(c) The result of 1962 Examination of-the following candidate has been cancelled 

and he has been further debarred from appearing at any University Examination til] 

Ist January, 1963. He has been further fined Rs. 50 only for refusing to obey the ins. 

‘tructions of the-invigilator-and Superintendent, according to rule printed on cover of 
each answerbook :— ! g 

1 BAT 7915 K. D. College Sri Hanuman Lal Srivastava, S/o. 

Basti. Sri Bhawani -Lal, Vill. & P.O, 

Pipra Gautam, -Dist. Basti. 
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(d) The following candidate has been exonerated but in view of the fact that he 


. failed to obey the instructions given by the invigilator, he has been fined Rs. 50 result, 
has been declared on recovery of the fine :— 


" 


- " | 
.1, BAI 8075 | K. D. College, Sri Ram Nawal Prasad, S/o. Sri Hirá, 
Basti. Lal, Vill Surwal Kalan, P.O.. 
: F Rudra Nagar, Dist. Basti. 
By order, 
, K, J. MAJUMDAR, 
Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR | ý i 
CIRCULAR ` i 07 (d 


Consequent upon Kh. Ghulam Mohammad, the ex-Registrar, having joined his | 
' parent department, Mr. A. S. Dhar, M.Se., K.C. S., assumed ‘charge of the office of LM 
Registrar of this University on the 16th May, 1962, in the forenoon. 
Published for general information. 


No. PER.39/Adm—62 ` i M. A. CHISHTI; 


Srinagar | : ED Deputy Registrar, General. 
. August 11, 1962. ` S NS : 


NOTIFICATION’ ^  .. » uet 
It is hereby notified that— 


1l. (i) Ram Nath Bhardwaj son of Sri Data Ram Bhardwaj, Roll No. 17742, | 
B.A. Examination, May, 1962, who obtained admission to the 
examination on a false representation that he was & whole-time : 
paid Librarian-in Gandhi Higher Secondary School, Mansa, has been ' 


disqualified under Regulation 14(a)(diz) at page 85 of the Calendar, ‘'- 


Vol. I, 1961. 

(4) Manjit Singh alias Ajit Singh, son of S. Basant Singh, Roll No. 16278, 
B.A. Examination, September, 1961, who obtained admission to the * 
examination on the basis of a false statement that he wasa P.T. I. , 
in a recognised school has been declared as not a fit and proper person 
to po admitted to any future examination and hié resulthas been | 
quashed. 1 


(Zi) The result of Phool Kumari Hans daughter of Sri Kesar Dass, Roll 
No. 144078, Matriculation Examination, 1962 has been quashed, 
under Regulations l(?) at page 91 of the Calendar, Vol. I, 1961. 


2. A candidate who has already passed an M.A. Examination in the third division 
and wishes to improve his division can re-appear either in both the parts of the M.A. 
Examination or could carry forward marks already obtained by him in one of the two 
parts and re-appear only in the other part. This is subject to sanction of Senate and 


' Government. 


8. A person who obtained B.A. Degree under Social Service Regulations and 
_wishes to appear iu the M.A. Examination is allowed to do so after qualifying inthe | 
subject of the Post-graduate Course, at the B.A. Examination, obtaining at least 45% | 
marks. : 


4. Honours Course in Sociology for the 3-Year B.A. Course has been instituted ! 


with effect from the admissions of 1963. i 


5. A candidate for the 3-Year Degree Course who is to re-appear in. one or more 1 
subjects, at the Supplementary Examination, is allowed to join the next higher class, 
provisionally. This is subject to sanction of Senate and Government. i 
. 6. A person, who has already passed the M.A. Examination in a subject, is 
allowed to appear in anothér subject without having obtained at the B.A. Examination, 1 
45% marks in that subject or second division 1 in the whole examination. This is subject ; 
to sanction of Senate and Government. | 
7. A 4-Year B.gc. Honours Course in Bio-Chemistry and a i 9-Yenr M.Sc. TRUE 
in Bio- Chemistry have been instituted. 


oe 1 
* 


CnaspIGARH—9, bu a, od " K. 8. NARANG, i 
Phe Sth September, 1962. ^ * _ Registrar. 
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-BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 


The undermentioned candidates had resorted to unfair means at the following 
examinations of the Board, held in March/April, 1962. Their present examination 
has, therefore, been cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing 
at any, examination, of the Board to-be held in the year(s) as noted against each :— 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS EXAMINATION 


Enrol. 


Roll © Name of candidates Name of the Insti- Year(s) for which 
ment No. tution (Place of resi- debarred. 
No.. f dence in case of 
private candidates). 
55/530 457 Bankey Bihari „Lal Sirkar Dist. Present examina. 
Mathur. . : tion eancelled. ' 
60/798 . 725 Ashwani Kumar Sharma Bhilwara Dist. Do. > 
66/1590 1624. Badri: Lal Sharma Jaipur Dist. : Do. 
60/2220 1729 Kalyan Prasad Verma Sawai Madhopur Do. 
60/2271 1773 Laxmi Chand Agrawal Jaipur Do. 
60/2422 1902 Paras Lal Jain Jaipur Do. 
60/2578 2014 Ram Kishor Laxkar Jaipur Dist. Do. 
60/2761 2139 Syed Anwar Ali Sawai Madhopur Do. 
60/2826 2185 Naurang Prashad Sunar Jaipur Dist. Do. 
60/3056 2441 Jagdish Lal Jodhpur Do. 
59/4181 3051 Shiv Nandan Kota Dist. Do. 
60/3938 3219 Ram Chandra Sharma Jhunjhunu Dist. Do. 
60/4338 30687 Bhanwar Lal Bhatnagar Chittorgarh Dist... Do. 
60/4496 3816 Jhamak Lal Ostwal Chittorgarh Dist Do. 
60/4790 4071 Sajjan Singh Meht® ~ Udaipur Do. 
INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
57/6239 35 Sumati Chandra Mahnot Govt. College, Ajmer Present examina. 
(Ex-student). tion cancelled. 
57/3409 61 Vishnu Dutt Sharma Dayanand College, Do. 
(Ex-student). Ajmer. 
58/7085. 101 Khairati Lal Bawa, Raj Rishi College, Do, 
(Ex-student). Alwar. 
56/3733 117 Ravi Datta Sharma Do. Do. 
(Ex-student). 
57/1547 135 Mohammad Athar Jamil S. D. Govt. College, Do. 
Khan (Ex-student). Beawar. 
58/5537 309 Masood Ali Khan Maharaja’s College, Do. 
(Ex-student). Jaipur. 
56/4345 598 Ashok Kumar Saral Govt. College, Kota Do. 
(Ex-student). g i : 
HIGHER SECONDARY (PART I) EXAMINATION 
8759 Jagdish Prasad Soni Govt. Higher Secon- Present examina- 
dary, School, tion cancelled. 
Rajgarh (Alwar), 
12058 Ram Prasad Sharma Govt. M. P. H. S. Do. 
$ School (Boys), 
Baran. 
HIGHER SECONDARY EXAMINATION 
524 Teju Ram Darbar M. P. H. 8. 1963 
School, Jaipur. 
1249 Govind Narain? Bhargava Government Higher 1903 & 1904 
' Secondary School, 
Kota. 
1723 Munna Lal Mahajan Govt. M. P. H. S. 1908 
Sehool, Ajmer. 
8246 * Balveer Poonia Sadul Higher Secon- 1963 


darygg% School, 
- Bikaner. 


v 
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5. 4015 Devi Lal Rinwan 


6: 4036 Brij Mohan Sharma 
7. 4061 Subhash Chandra Sahni 
8. 5449. "Bal Krishan- Jain 


9. 5057 Roop Vinayak 


^ 10. 7102 Chandra Prakash Chawla 
l1. 7305 Hari Shankar Gupta 


~ 12. 7873 Subhash Chandra-Gupta 
7 ,]13. 10072 Janki Lal Banger .: 


14. 10763 Shiv Shanker Sharma: 


P 


Govt; M, P. H. & 
School, Ganga- 


Do. - 
Yashwant M. P. 
H. $8. School, 
Alwar. . 
Government Higher 
Secondary School, 
_Harsauli. 
Birla M, P. H. 8. 
* ‘School, Pilani. 
Government Higher 
Secondary School, 
„Rajgarh (Alwar). 


.Do. 

Govt. M.. P.. H.. 8. 
“School,  Chittor- 
garh. . . 
Govt. M. P. H. S. 
. .Sehool,. Shahpura, 

(Bhilwara). 


HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION . 


1. 191 Bhanwar Lal Sharma 
2. 1093 Satya. Narain Verma. 


3. 2200 (Mrs.) Kamla Devi Verma 


4, 2399 Bhanwar Lal Soni 


Ajmer 
Ajmer 


' Ajmer 


Bikaner 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


“AN Sabrin. are ‘payables in diate. 


t 


: Subeoription Scale of Advertisement Charges 
Annual subscription ^. Ra.?-60 N.P. with-postage) | - its. i 
Hall-yeariy- p w Ra. 4 A si postage | Front Cover Page ` m 45 (pet insertion 
Single number Do 78 N "P. par copy Back and Inside Cover Pase wn 86 * 
Foreign. Annual » 148. not (with postage) FullPage - . : So... 780 0 {y 
: Half-yearly, . Ts.8d. n Half Page -` i X e gw M * 
Single number ... 18:84. . 10 


Quarter Page 


"Phe year of the Calcutta | 


- Review begins in October, and it is desirable that subscription should: . 


commence with October or ‘April; -but. the Review: may be supplied from . 


any other month as well. Cheques on banks situated outside Calcutta are 
not accepted.: : . Terms are stziclly cash, or value payable on delivery by post. 
Complaints of non-receipt of any issue should reach’ this office before 15th 
of that month. In all cases it is necessary that the Subscriber. Number 
should be quoted. The: Review comes out. on the Ist. of every., month, 


and there are r2 issues in the year. 


Advertisement : Advertisers should send. revised advertisement 


copies if necessary within the 15th of the preceding month. 


l Contributions : : The Editorial Board of the Calcutta Review will be 


pleased’ to “receive contributions on -subjects’ of general, cultural ‘and 
educational. interest, as also articles on current political, economic, social 
and cultural topics and movements ‘of national and international signis 


ficance.- Highly technical articles are discouraged, except "when they 


aim ata high standard of scholarship and literary excellence. 


f Chairman, Board of Editors, : : ` wae g PEL T 
: : i - -— o 
. . Tripurari Chakravarty 


Prof. Praniathanath Banerjee, M A., B.L., l 
: Hony. Secretary, Board of Editors. 


s LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 


“Regd. No: C. 2888 - 
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